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it’s mainly a matter of TIMING! 


But WHEN fo replace a machine 
depends on more than its age 


= ALONE don’t tell you when a ma- 
chine has reached retirement age. In fact 
the age of a machine may be a relatively 
minor factor in computing the time at 
which it should be replaced. Some old 
machines may still have many years of 
economically productive life. While more 
recent ones, of a different type, may have 
already outlived their profitability 
your plant. 

It depends on many variable factors 
including the comparative efficiency of 


in 


the proposed new machine, and any de- 
sign improvements which will become 
available in the foreseeable future. But 
whatever the replacement conditions, 


proper timing can mean the difference 
between profit and loss. Too early is just 
as bad as too late. But there is one math- 
ematically predictable time when replace- 
ment will cost you the least amount of 
money. This replacement minimum cant 
be determined by guesswork, intuition, or 
rule-of-thumb, It requires precise meth- 
ods of replacement analysis. based on 
proved e¢ onomic principles, 

Our sales engineers are well experi- 
enced in making such obsolescence stud- 
ies. And they will be glad to do the same 
for you. Similar studies by Heald engi- 
neers have pointed the way to many im- 
portant savings. 





For Example: A manufacturer of automotive 
parts was using two ten-year-old Heald Mode 
81 Internals blind 
hole in steel bushings. A cost analysis showed 
that two new Heald Model 
ternals, like that shown at the right, coulé 
the same a saving of more than 
total rhe replace 

two old machines with two new ones res 
in the production and cost savings shown below. 
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obsolescence. Replacement pays for itself! 
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fool Steel Sopies 


Export Distributor: 
Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold 
by Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 


a 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


Hundreds of red-hot wrenches per hour 
formed and broached with 57 HW 


Forming and broaching twelve-point 
openings in box wrenches from red-hot 
alloy steel bars is a job that calls for a 
hot-work tool steel having a high red- 
hardness ... good resistance to abrasion 
. and the ability to take shoek. 

Our 57 HW grade meets these tough 
at P & C 


Tool Co., Milwaukie, Oregon. Hardened 


requirements—and then some 
to Roekwell C-50, the die turns out 
wrenches from rounds of special alloy 
steel, similar to 4140 grade. After pro- 
ducing approximately 3500 wrenches, the 
punches and dies are polished with an 
emery roll, putting them in good shape 


for some more of the same rugged service. 


57 HW is our 9 pet tungsten type of 
hot-work tool steel. Hardened in air, it 
has both high red-hardness and high 
abrasive-resistance. Moreover, it offers 
good resistance to heat-checking, and 


more than holds its own in resisting shock. 


Typical Analysis 
Carbon 0.35 Tungsten 9.35 


Chromium 3.25. Vanadium 0.50 


D7 HW is ideal for a variety of hot-work 
applications—everything from hot head- 
ers to spike cutters, from punch-and-die 
inserts to nut piercers. Why not let a 
trial run convinee you? Your Bethlehem 


tool steel distributor is awaiting your call. 


BETHLEHEM TOOL STEEL 
ENGINEER SAYS: 


Take a Good Look 
At Your Grinding Marks 


Some people are surprised to learn that 
grinding marks often play a big part in 
determining tool life. This is especially 
true with deep-hardening dies and 
punches that have a moving contact with 
metals under high pressures. Although 
the surface finish of a ground tool may 
appear smooth, it actually has a saw-tvoth 
contour. Material moving in the same di- 
rection as the grinding marks shows less 
tendency to “pick-up” or adhere, than 
material which travels across the grind- 
ing marks, 

This “pick-up” of material is not de- 
sirable on such tools as drawing dies. 
Here it is advantageous to grind in the 
same direction as the material is to move. 
On some types of tools this kind of grind- 
ing is difficult, but because of the longer 
tool life obtained, the effort is worthwhile. 

Punches which have Leen ground longi- 
tudinally outlast those which have been 
eround cireumferentially, though the lat- 
ter is by far the most common method. 
Here, too, longitudinal grinding pays off, 
even though it may be inconvenient. 

It’s well to give serious thought to the 
direction of grinding on tools. It ean 
make a big difference in getting the best 


possible tool life. 


Booklet on 
Bearcat 
Tool Steel 


It’s just off the press—a completely new 
two-color booklet on Beareat tool steel. 
The booklet is profusely illustrated, and 
explains fully why Beareat is such an 
outstanding grade for a wide variety of 
shock applications. If you would like to 
have a copy for reference, write to Publi- 
cations Dept., Bethlehem Steel Company, 
Bethlehem, Pa. Ask for Booklet 458. 





Check your requirements against these 
Wallace Barnes Cold-rolled Specialty Steels 


Furnished in these carbon grades: 


1.25- 1.32% .90-1.05% .70-.80% .59-.74% 48 - .55% 


ANNEALED AND HARD-ROLLED 
Thickness 


.003 — .010” in widths 1g to 614” .036 — .049” in widths 3% to 13” 
011 —.014” “ 3 to 11” 050-.064" “ “ %to13” 
.015-.019” “ “ to 13” 065 —-.093” ‘“ fc ¥ 614” 
020.035" “ “ YY to 13” 093-.125" © «3% 614” 


HARDENED AND TEMPERED 
Seale-free or scaleless; polished*; polished and blued*; polished and strawed* 
Thickness 


003 — .004” in widths 14 to 
005 — .007” “ és le to 
008 — .009” * ' ly to 
O10—.014” “ : 7? to 
.015—.019” “ #; to 
.020 — .025” “ ‘ 4 to 
026 -.030” “ “ YY to 


.031 — .035” in widths 4 to 7” 
.036-.040” “ “ kX to7” 
.041—.049” “ “ %% to 6” 
050 — .060” =“ % to 4” 
061-.064" ““ “ ¥Y%to3" 
065-.098" “© “ 3% to3”" 


> 


CON cP wh 


OO 


*Maximum width for polishing in .010 — .030 thickness ranges is 5 in. 
Facilities for processing alloy steels also are available. 
Standard sizes normally available for prompt shipments. 
Write for a copy of “Physical Property 


Charts” that give performafice characteristics 
of .90 — 1.05% and .70—.80°% earbon grades. 


Associated Spring 
Wallace Barnes Steel Division Corporation 


Bristol, Connecticut 
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When G. M, Giannini and Co., Inc., Pasadena, pays you to investigate TOCCO as an economical 
California, switched from old-fashioned methods to way to do it better, faster and at lower cost. 
TOCCO Induction Heating they increased produc- 

tion of these high-precision accelerometers from 4 

to 30 per hour—with a commensurate decrease in 


production costs. 


Here’s what a Giannini official has to say about the 
TOCCO installation: ‘*Prior to using TOCCO for 


this purpose, we had tried soldering irons, normal : 
sigs ~ Mail Coupon Today— 


The Ohio Crankshaft Co. * Dept. S-6, Cleveland 5, Ohio 


Please send copy of “Typical Results of TOCCO Induction Brazing 
and Soldering”. 


torches, resistance sealing, and even threaded screw 
fittings, with uniformly poor results. Essentially, the 
TOCCO unit has permitted us to build, in produc- 


tion quantities, oil-filled hermetically sealed units Name 





Position 
c re 
Address 





that could not be produced in any other way.” 








Whether your production bottleneck involves solder- 
ing, brazing, heat treating or heating for forming it 








po-tcmnmne 
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Durable answer to you who have asked for a 


husky sectional belt conveyor 





LINK-BELT Pre-Bilt Belt conveyors 
handle up to 1500 tons per hour 


Per pound of weight, no other sectional belt conveyor tops 
the strength and rigidity of Link-Belt Pre-Bilt Sectional 
Belt Conveyors. 

For full information on these durable conveyors up to 
36 in. wide—with drives up to 40 hp, 24 and 42-inch truss 
depths or simple channel stringer type —contact your 


nearby Link-Belt office. 


BELT CONVEYOR EQUIPMENT 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1. To 

Serve Industry There Are Link-Belt Plants and Sales Offices in All Princi- 

pal Cities. Export Office, New York 7; Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 13): 

Australia, Marrickville (Sydney), N.S.W.; South Africa, Springs. Repre- 
sentatives Throughout the World. 

14.787 





ANSWERS STORAGE PROBLEM — Using 
Link-Belt Pre-Bilt belt conveyors to stock- 
pile material 40 feet high, this efficient 
layout using a radial belt stacker has 
overcome the restrictions of limited area. 
System has to operate continuously up to 
60 hours, or more. 


From selection to erection... 
you save every step of the 
way with quality 

pre-engineered equipment 


NO DETAILED DRAWINGS—From standardized 
data, a Link-Belt engineer will prepare an “on- 
the-site’’ quotation covering the components for 
your needs. 


LOWER PURCHASING COSTS— Interchangeability 
and standardization reduce costs and speed selec- 
tion of parts... all available from Link-Belt. 


NO COSTLY DELIVERY DELAYS—PRE-BILT con- 
veyors are built at eight strategic locations and 
are shipped from the plant nearest you to as- 
sure prompt delivery. 


QUICK LOW-COST INSTALLATION—Simple con- 
struction and shop-assembled components facil- 
itate field assembly and installation by your own 
or Link-Belt erectors. 

MINIMUM OPERATING COST—These conveyors 
require a minimum of power for the tonnages 
of materials handled. Maintenance normally 
consists only of lubrication. 
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Canada’s experience substantiates the 
call sounded by Sree: for 


depreciation law reform. 


quick 
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You must plan and do the job in an 


orderly way. Otherwise, you get caught 


overstocked when a recession hits, under- 
stocked when an upturn comes along. Both 
situations hurt business generally. 
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on way out of recession. 
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Monroe Shock Absorbers 
rely on 
Precision Performance of 
YODER 


a 


TUBE MILLS 


After 15 years of continuous operation 
the Yoder Type-M Electric-Resistance 
Weld Tube Mill shown here, is still pro- 
ducing precision tubing for the Monroe 
Auto Equipment Co., Monroe, Michigan. 
Yoder produced tubing is the basic com- 
ponent of the famous “Monro- Matic” 
shock absorber. Measuring 21% 4” outside 
diameter (plus several other sizes) the 
tubing is made from 22 gauge strip in 
One continuous operation .. . it is auto- 
matically cold-roll formed, welded and 
cut to pre-determined lengths. 

This typical installation of a Yoder tube 
mill exemplifies the accuracy, depend- 
ability and production economies of 
Yoder-made tubing. If your business 
requires pipe or tubing, ferrous or non- 
ferrous, in sizes from 14” to 26” diameters, 
there is a Yoder mill designed to produce 


it economically, efficiently and accurately. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5502 Walworth Ave. « Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Check into the many cost- 
saving advantages of 
operating a Yoder pipe 
or tube mill... write 
for the fully-illus- 
trated 88-page Yoder 
Tube Mill Book... 

it is yours for the 
asking. 


ENGINEERING 


PIPE AND 
TUBE MILLS 


(ferrous or non-ferrous) 


MANUFACTURING 





Note from Britain 


In the course of a long, undistinguished 
and sinful career, we had been obliged, 
on occasion, to consider editorially such 
diverse items as crows, spiders, lacrosse 
players, alligators, and cartoonists, but 
until today we had never messed seri- 
ously with frogs. It’s rather embarrassing 
to confess this indifference, particularly 
after receiving a letter from Editor-in- 
Chief Irwin Such from London. Irwin 
was on his way to Copenhagen to join 
a steel industry group headed for Russia, 
but he took time out to send us a clip- 
ping from the London Times 

“British frogs,” said the clipping (in 
clipped accents, of course), “will be rep 
resented in the finals of a 26-nation con- 
test at Angels Camp, Calif., today to find 
this year’s champion jumping frog of the 
world. One of Britain’s entries, Cap’n 
Beaudry II, owned by Mr. and Mrs. Mau 
rice Seymour of Polperro, Cornwall, has 
qualified for the finals 
12 ft.” 

How did 


before his 


with a leap of 


Pe vised 
Russia, 


this strike Mr. Such? 
plunge into darkest 
mentally alert, vibrating with economic 
and industrial observations on Western 
Europe, he paused nevertheless to make 
a_ thoughtful “T’ve made 
the startling discovery,’ he wrote, “that 
we have been. overlooking an important 
international sport: Frog jumping!” 


comment. just 


Poltergeists at Work? 


Several days ago, Associate Managing 
Editor John Morgan assigned Assistant 
Editor H. Glenn Canary to cover a local 
meeting of the AMA. We have related 
at other times that John seems to be the 
plaything of poltergeists. Strange things 
happen to him. Either in Wales or early 
America, there is a strong supposition 
that certain of his ancestors innocently 
soured milk and drew lightning. 

Receiving his orders, Mr. Canary sa- 
luted smartly and took off. Ten minutes 
later, he heard a_ screeching, crashing 
sound behind him, so he turned around. 
Indeed, under those conditions, who 
wouldn’t? Well, about 5 ft from where 
he was standing an automobile was 
wrapped around a fire hydrant. It had 
gone out of control, leaped the curb, and 
crashed into the fireplug. If there hadn’t 
been any obstruction, there probably 
wouldn’t be any Mr. Canary, either 

“I was all shook up,” Glenn declared 
with commendable aplomb. “When I 
got to the hotel where the AMA meet- 
ing was, I didn’t put up any argument 
when I was informed that the meeting 
was a closed deal. I crossed the lobby 
and stepped outside, and just as I got 
clear, part of the ceiling crashed to the 


floor of the vestibule. I think,’ he mur- 
mured, “that I jumped 6 ft, straight up.” 

Upon receipt of this intelligence, we 
repaired at once to Mr. Morgan’s office. 
Were his hoodoos contagious? Was his 
jinx transferable? Unfortunately, he 
wasn’t available for an interview. “Mr. 
Morgan,” explained one of his assistants, 
“is home sick with the mumps!” 


Inventory Control 


“How To Balance Inventories” (Page 
35) is a subject which, if fully under- 
stood, could be the cornerstone of uni- 
versal prosperity. STEEL’s article  ex- 
plores some of the methods open to in- 
dustry to control inventories. Inventory 
adjustment problems are among the main 
roots of booms and recessions, so it’s im- 
portant to management to study prob- 
lems like these: What does it 
overstock or understock? What 
done to control underbuying and over- 
buying? Is control more difficult on the 


cost to 


can be 


up or down side? 

The merchant who _ overstocks lawn 
furniture in the face of a cold summer, 
and the automaking firm which commits 
itself to mountains of chrome in the face 
of an increasingly conservative market 
are brothers in mistaken judgment. “How 
To Balance Inventories” considers the 
subject as a whole, and suggests how to 
patch up and com 
mission. 


errors of omission 


Calling All Decoders 


Every once in a while, some of 
patient readers request cryptograms. Well, 
here’s a message in code, We asked our 
Linotype Dept. to set it in 10-point Spar- 
tan Bold condensed capitals, with punctu- 
ation marks, and odds and ends—but all 
mixed up, naturally. 

The message is an extract from an 
address delivered to business paper pub- 
lishers by Charles H. Brower, president 
of BBD&O, advertising agency. (You see, 
we wanted to give you something worth 
decoding.) Ready? Here we go: 


«4 D?2F6 2) IDSHKA! 67L!@) 6BXF 
KF 6BS !2$ 2) 6B$ BI9J-L24$ 328, 
6BS SH! 2) 6B$ 2?7J-2JJ, 6B$ Bx2B 
6XL$ 2) D$L&?AHK6®). 6B$ 9!4L 
JH2D A2!F6 6? A21F6 &F $432(R)*42 
! FGIDESLS !K!(R) JH?D HSFE?4F x8 x- 
9k 6(R). 


our 


(Metalworking Outlook—Page 29) 





what makes this fastener 


DIFFERENT ? 


Several things. Rollpin® is a slotted, chamfered, 
cylindrical spring pin which drives easily into a 
hole drilled to normal production standards. It 
locks securely in place, yet can be drifted out and 
reused whenever necessary. This eliminates 
special machining, tapping, and the need for hole 
reaming or precision tolerances. Rollpin replaces 
taper pins, straight pins and set screws; for many 
applications it will serve as a rivet, dowel, 

hinge pin, cotter pin or stop pin. 


And here’s another difference that makes Rollpin 
the quality fastener in the field: ESNA’s quality 
control builds consistent strength and 
performance into every Rollpin. Rollpin is 
uniform as to shear strength, dimensions, 
hardness, and insertion and removal forces. 


Drives easily by hammer, arbor press, or air Locks securely in place without using a sec- Removes readily with a drift pin without dam- 
cylinder and can be readily adapted to an ondary locking device; won't loosen despite im- age to pin or hole, can be used again and 
automatic hopper feed. Requires only a stand- pact loading, stress reversals, or severe vibra- again in original hole 

ard hole, drilled to normal production-line tol- tion. 

erances, 


You pay less for Rollpins than for most tapered, notched, 
grooved or dowel pins. Installation costs are substantially 
less than for any fastener requiring a precision fit or sec- 
ondary locking operations. 
Because of their tubular shape, Rollpins are lighter 
than solid pins. Production maintenance is reduced with 
Rollpins: they do not loosen and because of their spring , 
action they tend to conform to the drilled hole in which ELASTIC STOP NUT 
they're inserted, without material hole wear, eliminating So CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


the necessity of re-drilling or using oversize pins. Ary 


R40-660 2330 Vauxhall Road, Union, New Jersey 


Rollpin Bulletin Here is a drawing of our product. 
Elastic Stop nut Bulletin What self-locking fastener would 


Standard Rollpins are made from carbon steel and ‘Type pics 


420 corrosion resistant steel. They’re also available in 
beryllium copper for applications requiring exceptional 
resistance to corrosive attack, good electrical, anti-mag- 
netic, and non-sparking properties. Stock sizes range from Street 

.062” to .500” in carbon and stainless steels. City Sade State 


Name Title 


Firm 
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For whatever you make... 


NAX HIGH-TENSILE STEEL 
BUILDS IN STRENGTH 


WITH LONGER LIFE 











Today’s emphasis on fast mechanized freight car 
loading and unloading brings the superior qualities 
of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel into sharp focus. 


For boxcar flooring, increased mechanization means 
bigger, heavier and faster moving lift trucks, added 
abuse from still more weight concentration. For 
gondola flooring, increased mechanization means 
still more load impact and abrasion to go with the 
deteriorating effects of constant exposure to weather. 


N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel solves these troublesome 
problems like none other. Used in Stran-Steel Cor- 
poration’s famous N-S-F*®, nailable steel flooring, 
N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE builds in extra strength, adds 
longer life. And top resistance to impact and atmos- 
pheric corrosion, plus ready weldability, makes 
N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE exceptionally suited to the 
special needs of railroad equipment manufacturers 
and railroads alike. No wonder sixty-three of the 
nation’s leading railroads have ordered N-s-F for 
their freight cars. 


CHECK THESE IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES FOR YOUR JOB: 


N-A-X HIGH-STRENGTH steels—both N-A-X HIGH- 
TENSILE and N-A-X FINEGRAIN—compared with car- 
bon steel, are 50°, stronger « have high fatigue life 
with great toughness e are cold formed readily into 
difficult stampings e are stable against aging « have 
greater resistance to abrasion e are readily welded 
by any process e offer greater paint adhesion e 
polish to a high luster at minimum cost. 


Although N-A-X FINEGRAIN’S resistance to normal 
atmospheric corrosion is twice that of carbon steel, 
N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE is recommended where resist- 
ance to extreme atmospheric corrosion is important. 


For whatever you make, from steel shop boxes to 
steel freight cars, with N-A-X HIGH-STRENGTH steels 
you can design longer life, and/or less weight and 
economy into your products. Let us show you how. 


q Here again N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel proves its ready 
weldability. To manufacture Stran-Steel Corporation 
N-S-F®, natlable steel flooring, no less than eight separate 
welds between each two channels are required. 


N-A-X Alloy Sales Division, Dept. B-5 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Detroit 29, Michigan s Division of 


NATIONAL STEEL (AL CORPORATION 
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Tough N-s-F®, nailable steel flooring of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE, 
has already won wide acceptance with leading railroads 
everywhere. So much so, in fact, that more than 50% of all 
new boxcars now being built are ordered with it. 


This typical modern fork-truck with its giant newsprint roll 
weighs a whopping 5,500 pounds! N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE takes 
even this kind of concentrated abuse easily, lasts for the life 
of the car. 


N-A-X Alloy Sales Division, Dept. B-5 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation, Detroit 29, Michigan 


[_] Please send me 12-page illustrated technical catalog on 
N-A-X HIGH-STRENGTH steels. 


(_] Please have your representative contact me. 


AN ne re ee ___ Title 


Commany. 








Street 





Zone state 








THE FIRST 


ENTIRELY NEW 


FIFTY YEARS! 


A development of industry-wide importance is the 


Torrington Verti-Slide—a new vertical 4-slide that 
is the first major innovation in the basic fie ld of wire 
and sti ip for ming equipme nt in half a Ce ntury! 

The Verti-Slide was designed to meet a serious need 
for greater versatility, lower tooling cost, faster set- 
urge you to 


up time and reduced floor space. We 


investigate the new Torrington Verti-Slide in detail. 


THE TORRINGTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TORRINGTON. CONNECTICUT + VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA * OAKVILLE. ONTARIO 


LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS 


Agrees with Depreciation Stand 

Please forward a copy of the article, 
“Let’s Leap to Recovery with Bold Ac- 
tion on Depreciation” (Apr. 28, Page 56). 
I heartily agree with your philosophy on 
capital depreciation and hope that you 
will continue this battle until needed 
changes are accomplished. 

R. C. Morris 

District Sales Office 
Refractories Div. 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Chicago 


Excellent Job of Abstraction 
My compliments to the editor who 
abstracted my paper, “Basic Guides to 
Steel Quality” (Apr. 28, Page 106). It is 
an excellent job of presenting the essen- 
tials and emphasizing the main theme. 
T. P. Davis 
Statistical Quality Control Engineer 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
Watervliet, N. Y. 


Article Helps Purchasing Agent 


Please send a copy of your article, 
“Will Steel Prices Rise?” (May 12, Page 
45). From what we have seen, you are 
the first to publish a story on the in- 
crease of steel Articles such as 
these are a great help to purchasing de- 
partments. Keep up the good work. 


H. E. Shoulfler 


Assistant Purchasing Agent 
Canning Machinery Div. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
Hoopeston, Ill. 


prices. 


Interest in Missile Article 

An article on “Fabricating the Red- 
stone Missile” appeared in the Jan. 20 
issue (Page 66). We believe that we 
were connected indirectly with this proj- 
ect and would appreciate a copy of the 
article. 

T. E. Schulz 

George W. Gates & Co. Inc. 
Franklin Square 
Long Island, New York 


Copper Weld Series: Beneficial 
I find your five-part series, “How To 
Weld Copper and Its Alloys,” interesting 
and beneficial. I would like two addi- 
tional copies of Part 1 and one each 
(Please turn to Page 12) 


STEEL 





Cuts handling costs 80% with 2 cranes by 


Borg-Warner’ INDUSTRIAL CRANES 





























efficient handling, better housekeeping make big savings 


Inefficient materials handling methods can eat 
up profits in a hurry! This plant installed two 
5-ton top running cranes by Borg-Warner In- 
dustrial Cranes. They found they could handle 
more cold-rolled steel in and out of storage and 
during processing with their B-W cranes than 
they could with former methods. At the same 
time it cost them only a fifth as much to handle 
a greater volume! Good housekeeping and more 
efficient handling speed up all departments re- 
sulting in a more profitable operation and better 
service to Customers. 

Whatever your materials handling problems 


it will pay you to talk them over with a Borg- 
Warner Industrial Cranes representative. 


Industrial 
CRANES 


INGERSOLL PRODUCTS ® 


Design it better ... Make it better. 
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Two top-running motor-driven cranes 


Operating on self-supported runways independent of the roof struc- 
ture both double-girder cranes are floor operated by push-button 
control. Each crane is equipped with an underhung double hook trolley 
especially suited for handling bar stock. 


(} eo 
| Find Your Nearest 


Distributor Under 
CRANES In The 


Yellow Pages 


Distributors in all principal 
industrial cities. 


Borg-Warner INDUSTRIAL CRANES 


1550 S. PAULINA STREET, CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
] BORG- WARNER | Export Sales: Borg-Warner International, 36 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Illinois 
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PLUS ITEMS - 


Whitehead Metals 
“Supermarkets” 











Th 
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TOOL AND JIG PLATES 


Of Alcoa Aluminum, they are stress 
relieved, non-porous, corrosion- 
resistant, easily machined. Available 
in standard size (48” X 96”) in 13 
thicknesses; or cut to your specifica- 
tions. Folder available. 


WELDING ROD 


One-stop service for all you need in Alu- 
minum, Copper Alloys, Nickel Alloys 
and all major types of welding rod and 
wire. A full line of soft solders and silver 
brazing alloys, too. Technical service and 
complete literature on request. 
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FOUNDRY ALLOYS 


Over 100 different types 
—largest selection in the in- 
dustry—available in hand- 
fuls or carloads off-the- 
shelf. Technical service, 
too. Write for “Foundry 
Alloy” Bulletin FA1. 














These “Plus Items’ and many more 
are available in addition to a wide 
selection of corrosion-resistant sheet, 
rod and tube. 





VALVES 


All major types are available 
from stock in Aluminum, In- 
conel, Monel, Nickel and Stain- 
less Steel (and plastics, too). 
Write for descriptive literature. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES 
Copings, gravel stops and door 
saddles are just a few of more 
than two hundred Alcoa alumi- 
num shapes available off the 
shelf, and illustrated in booklet 
titled “Shapes.” Monel, Stainless 
and Copper roofing items com- 
plete the Whitehead line of 
architectural materials on hand. 


























All told, there are more than 20,000 items distributed and serviced by Whitehead. 
All are available, off-the-shelf, from the nine Whitehead Metal “Supermarkets.” All 
are the products of such leading producers as Alcoa, Anaconda, Inco & Crucible 


Steel to name just a few. 


When you call Whitehead you get 


fast service, and frank, unbiased help in 


selection. Technical service when you need it. Add it up and you'll find it pays to 


, Call 
WHITEHEAD 


METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


Funst/ 


303 West 10th Street ¢ N. Y. 


Other Offices and 
Warehouses: 
PHILADELPHIA * BUFFALO 
HARRISON, N. J. ¢ CAMBRIDGE, 
MASS. « SYRACUSE « BALTIMORE 
ROCHESTER * WINDSOR, CONN. 


14, N. Y. 





LETTERS 


(Concluded trom Page 10) 





and 4, for our welding 


of Parts 2, 3, 
department. 

S. R. Caiazzo 
Assistant Director of Engineering 
Pusey & Jones Corp. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Wants Personal Copy 

I would appreciate a_ personal 
of your timely article, “Managing De- 
fensework for Profit” (Apr. 14, Page 125) 


N. E. Berkholtz 


copys 


Process Engineer 

Ordnance Div. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co 
Hopkins, Minn. 


Brazing Heat-Resistant Alloys 

We would like three copies of 
excellent article, “Brazing Alloys Tackle 
Heat Barrier” (May 19, Page 140). If 
you do not three, we will 


your 


have settle 
for one. 

Ardelle Glaze 
President 
Fort Wayne Metals Inc. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Management To See Article 
We 
Space 


found your article, “Preview of 
Age Metals” (May 5, Page 86). 
interesting informative. We 
management 


and would 


like SIX copies for our 
group. 

John A. Boyd 
Assistant Sales Manager 
Wallingford Steel Co. 


Wallingford, Conn. 


Article To Aid TVA 

I will appreciate a copy of the article, 
“Listen to Your Employees” (Apr. 21, 
Page 68). It is excellent and should be 
a big help. 

E. M. West 

Assistant Chief 
General Procurement Branch 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Buyer Requests Guide 

I believe your compilation, “A Guide 
to Tool Steels & Carbides,” (Apr. 21 in- 
sert), could be profitable to our com- 
pany. Could you send me a copy? 

Virgil E. Butler 

3uyer 
R. G. LeTourneau Inc. 
Longview, Tex. 


Finds Food for Thought 

Please forward a copy of your excellent 
article, “Let’s Leap to Recovery with Bold 
Action on Depreciation” (Apr. 28, Page 
56). As in all your articles, I found much 
food for thought. 

J. M. Kreuttner 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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| O KEEp CONTAMINATION OUT 
We % LUBRICATION IN! 


® 
only M¢ G i LL Effective sealing of the CAMROL cam follower against moisture, 


dirt, chips, etc. guarantees longer service life... reduces 
sealed CAM ROL @® maintenance. This sealed construction retains lubricant and 
eliminates need for frequent relubrication, so often undesirable in 


cam followers give you cam action, guide support and track roller applications. 
ses @ 
. rr Special seals are built in at stud and flange ends. A black oxide 
> ya 1 se Oo ‘ 4 ‘ ° 
fe clive seating finish on all exposed surfaces offers outside corrosion resistance. 
The channeled reservoir above the rollers in the outer raceway bore 


prelubrication , enanage 
helps store reserve lubricant, sufficient in most cases for lifetime 


h igh radial and shock capacity service. Relubrication is possible through convenient oil holes. 
. . The new SCF sealed CAMROL cam followers interchange with 
in a full range of sizes " 
g proven standard CAMROL cam followers. Standard stock with roll 
diameters up to 4” are available for both stud and shaft mounting. 


a 
gat 
«é 


For maximum bearing life where contamination is a problem, 
specify sealed CAMROL cam followers. Ask your McGill 


representative or our engineering department for recommendations. 


Write for Catalog No. 52-A 


301 N. LAFAYETTE ST., VALPARAISO, INDIANA 
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Sie Saved 


in / Ways 


and at the same time improved its roller 
bearing cages by using the right 


Revere Brass Strip 


SKF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., like 
other progressive organizations, is constantly 
seeking new ways to improve its products and 
at the same time cut production costs. 

With this in mind they recently reviewed 
the kind of brass which was being used in 





their spherical roller bearing cages from the 
standpoints of quality and fabrication. It was 
then that Revere’s Technical Advisory Service 
studied the problem first-hand and made 
recommendations to the SKF production and 
engineering departments. 


SKF IMPROVED TYPE “‘C”’ Spherical Roller 
Bearing cut away to show how the cage, made 
of Revere Brass Strip, fits into the bearing. 
Due to its advanced internal design, this 
bearing provides greatly increased capacity 
and service life. 





HERE IS ‘‘window-type”’ cage of SKF Spheri- 
cal Roller Bearing, made in two pieces, one 
for each row of rollers. Cage is made from 
rugged Revere Brass Strip at the Shippens- 
burg, Pa., plant of SKF Industries, Inc. 


The result was the adoption of specification changes in brass strip as recommended by Revere which gave 
SKF these 7 money, time and tool-saving advantages: 


One bore pressing operation has been eliminated. 
Machining is more easily accomplished. Less 
machining is required. 

Tool life has been increased with some speeds 
increased up to 100% and feeds up to 30%. 


Rework due to burrs has been greatly reduced. One 
step less is required in the deburring operation 
while savings through reduced cycle time for 
remaining deburring operations are up to 40%. 
Chips are small now .. . there is no ‘angel hair’’ 
to clutter work area. 

Life of punch used in notching roller bearing cage 
has been doubled. Now a run may be completed 
without making tool adjustments due to sharpening 
tools. 

Machining speeds and feeds have been substantially 
increased over thyse in machining the former alloy. 
Die setters report that considerable work has been 
eliminated in setting up the tools used. 
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And, all of these money-saving things were accom- 
plished without sacrificing quality—in fact the qual- 
ity of these roller bearing cages was improved! 
This is still another eye-opening example of 
Revere supplying the metal that will do the best job 
and with the greatest economy . . . be it brass, 
copper or aluminum or any one of their alloys. 
Why not call in Revere’s Technical Advisory 
Service to review your operation? It may mean 
money saved with an improved product to boot. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Clinton and Joliet, Ill.; Detroit, 
Mich.; Los Angeles and Riverside, Calif.; 
New Bedford, Mass.; Newport, Ark.; 
Rome, N. Y. Sales Offices in Principal 
Cities, Distributors Everywhere. 
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BEST “PACKAGE DEAL” FOR STAINLESS STEEL! For each of the three big steps 
in stainless steel melting—charging, reduction, and finishing—VCA offers ‘‘compatible’’ alloys—alloys 
that work together and complement each other perfectly, all through the melt. Besides the convenience 
of ‘‘one-order’’ service for all your stainless alloys, you get the extra advantage of these “work- 
together’ Vancoram Alloys. 

Vancoram Alloys for Charge Vancoram Alloys for Reduction 


Standard High Carbon Fe Cr Refined Fe Cr “55” L.C. FeCr-Si 34-48 L.C. FeCr-Si 55-25 
Regular Fe Cr “55” Fe Cr “63” L.C. FeCr-Si 40-42 Fe-Si (All grades) 


Vancoram Alloys for Finishing 











Ferrovanadium Regular L.C. Fe Cr 

EXLO® Fe Cr (max. 0.025% & 0.05% C.) L.C. Fe-Ti (30%, 40%, & 27/32% Special) 
Ferrocolumbium Ferroboron 

Grainal Alloys Fe-Si (All grades) 


Remember—there has never been an acceptable substitute for quality! Remember, too—Vancoram 
Alloys set the standards for quality! Next time there’s a question about alloys, call for the services of 
our Engineering-Sales and Technical Representatives at your nearest VCA District Office. 


' VANADIUM 
Re One / CORPORATION 
roducers of alloys, metals and chemicals OF AMERICA 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. * Chicago * Cleveland * Detroit * Pittsburgh 
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HEAT ¢ WEAR e CORROSION 


HAYNES Alloys solve the 


2,000 degree jet blast! 


The jet engine tailpipe of the Navy’s 
A4D “Skyhawk” operates at ex- 
tremely high temperatures. That is 
just one of the many reasons why 
this part is made of MULTIMET 
alloy. This is one of 6 HAYNES 
wrought alloys that have unusual re- 
sistance to high temperatures and 
oxidation. Because of their excep- 
tional properties, HAYNES alloys are 
being used extensively in such parts 
as after-burner components, jet en- 
gine tailpipes, turbine blades, and 
nozzle vanes. 














tough problems 





I: you have an application that is 
creating a tough heat, wear, or cor- 
rosion-resistance problem, you will 
find it profitable to check with 
HAYNES Stellite Company. In prac- 
tically every industry, you will find 
HAYNES Alloys doing a better job, 
lasting longer, reducing mainte- 
nance and proving most economical. 
Tell us your problem and we will 
send you descriptive literature on 
the HAYNES Alloy best suited to 
solve it. Write HAYNES STELLITE 
CoMPANY, Division of Union Car- 
bide Corporation, General Offices 
and Works, Kokomo, Indiana. 


“Haynes,” “Multimet,” “Hastelloy” and “Union Carbide” 
are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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it IN Intricate turbine 
~ wheels mass-produced. 


HAYNES’ investment-casting method offers a selection of 
alloys developed for economical operation over a wide tem- 
perature range. Blades and wheels are produced as one in- 
tegral part to as-cast tolerances that permit operation 
with unusually fine clearances at high speeds. 








- Withstands corrosive 
* chlorine 10 years! 


Handling highly corrosive liquid chlorine was an expensive 
maintenance problem—until valves made of HASTELLOY 
alloy C were installed. This is just one of the many corro- 
sive difficulties met by HAYNES Alloys. They also have ex- 
cellent resistance to hot mineral acids, strongly oxidizing 
salts, and powerful gaseous oxidants over a wide range of 
temperatures and concentrations. 


aLLOoOYvYSsS 


HAYNES STELLITE COMPANY 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation 
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all for one customer... 
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Stainless Steels Exclusively 


THORNDALE - PENNSYLVANIA 








No doubt about it! Clean, attractive dress- 
wash-and-change facilities built around the 
advantages of Republic Steel Lockers are a 
decided employee benefit. A low-cost benefit. 
One that pays off for management in terms of 
high employee morale and a company repu- 
tation as “a good place to work, a good place 
to stay”. 

Republic Steel Lockers help employees start 
their day and end their day with a good feeling 
about the company. These high quality lock- 
ers just plain look better! They resist surface 
damage and unsightly rust because they’re 
Bonderized, then finished with long-lasting 
baked enamel. Incidentally, modern locker 
rooms needn’t be drab. Republic offers a choice 
of lighter, brighter locker colors. 

Interiors are spacious, well-designed for 


convenience and good ventilation. Hooks and 
hardware are the best obtainable. Positive 
locking and heavy-duty hinges assure complete 
protection for personal effects and tools. No 
need to worry about pilferage. 

No better time than now to plan new or ex- 
panded dress-wash-and-change facilities 
around Republic Steel Lockers. Republic’s 
Berger Division has been in the locker busi- 
ness for a long time. Berger knows how to 
build the locker quality you want, and deliver 
it at a competitive price. Berger will help plan 
your locker grouping and handle all installa- 
tion details. 

Superior locker facilities are a ‘fringe bene- 
fit’’ that benefits the boss. Check your phone 
book for your Berger representative, or send 
coupon for facts. 
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a YOU NEED IT, WE'LL MAKE IT. This special storage unit was designed 
and manufactured by Republic's Berger Division. Here, the customer 
wanted easy-to-use, easy-to-adjust sliding shelves to accommodate a 
multiplicity of can sizes. Berger's Special Products Department took over 
the problem, came up with the solution. Berger is geared to design, 
fabricate, finish and package all types of multi-run sheet steel prod- 
ucts. Through its contract manufacturing facilities and equipment, 
Berger can take the whole job off your hands. Send coupon for facts. 


SAVE SPACE, SIMPLIFY PALLETIZING AND STACKING. The savings of pal- 
letized handling now can be applied to bulky, uneven, odd-lot and 
fragile materials. Republic Pallet Racks make palletizing practical. 
Tubular steel supports adjust every six inches to handle palletized mate- 
rials of any height. Two-way entry permits loading and unloading from 
either side. You select single pallets from any level without restacking. 
Send coupon for complete description, specifications, and quotations. 


wy 


REPUBLIC WEDGE-LOCK STEEL SHELVING FOR SPACE-SAVING HIGH STACK- 
ING. Wedge-Lock is the world’s strongest shelving. None more versatile. 
Wedge-Lock’s great strength allows unusually high stacking. Secret is in 
the exclusive sway-proof joint that actually becomes tighter as the load 
increases. Wedge-Lock includes the three essentials of good steel shelv- 
ing: a post that will not buckle, a reinforced shelf that does not sag, a con- 
cealed sway-proof joint. Berger storage engineers will help you design 
your installation. Send coupon. 


- ee SS a a ne 
§ J E r L. REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT. ST -5933 


1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Wolds Whideal Ki Please send more information on: 
ANGE O Republic Steel Lockers ( Wedge-Lock Steel Shelving 
OContract Manufacturing (ORepublic Pallet Racks 
% S2 Name Title 
Stee iz / a Firm 
Address. 


City 
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DUNKING IS NOT FOR STEEL ROD 


Wheelabrator® abrasive blast descaling 
automates wire drawing and processing lines 


Through application of Wheelabrator blast descaling, it is now 
possible to clean, coat, draw, and cold head in one continuous opera- 


tion and secure the following advantages: 
* Strand cleaning and coating ahead of cold drawing 
* Faster, more uniform cleaning 
* Superior finish for coating and die lubrication 
* Elimination of multiple handling of hot rolled coils 
These cost-cutting Wheelabrator advantages are already being ob- 
tained by prominent producers of wire products in descaling various 
size rod at speeds up to 600 f.p.m. New applications in the wire 
products field are constantly being developed. It 
will pay you to investigate the Wheelabrator for 
your cleaning problems. Write today for complete WHEELABRATOR 
C £2 eS N 


information. 
ie Se Se ie 3 


Send for Bulletin No. 148-D 509 South Byrkit Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 


Canadian Offices: Scarborough (Toronto! — Montreal 
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Spring Wire 
After You Do? 
The end-user can hardly be expected to 


know a great deal about Roebling heli- 
cal spring wire, border and brace wire, 


zigzag and no-sag wire, wire for auto- 
matic machines, lacing wire... 

Thus, the qualities of uniformity, 
temper, tensile strength, size and finish 
that are yours whenever you use Roeb- 
ling Spring Wire mean long life, resil- 
iency under constant use (and abuse) 
where it counts the most...to those 
who buy Roebling Upholstery Spring 
Wire after you do. 

For further information on the wide 


range of types, the consistent superior- 
ity and availability of these and other 
Roebling wire products, write Wire and 
Cold Rolled Steel Products Division, 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Corporation, 
Trenton 2, New Jersey. 


Roebling...Your Product is Better for it 


ROE BLING eo 


ffices in Principal Cities CF} 


Subsidiary of The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporat 








How billion-proved VALFORGINGS 
will help an_alert.pump.manufacturer 
cut part costs 19% 






































By making a one-piece rotor and drive shaft 
from a single VALFORGING, a manufacturer 
of pumps will be able to reduce his cost per 


pump more than 26 cents a unit. 


A Thompson VALFORGING is a hot- 
extruded steel forging whose head-to-shaft- 
diameter ratio is at least 1/2 ...a large head 
on a smaller shaft. Continuous grain flow at 
the neck provides higher strength at high 
stress points. Simple head features can also 
be coin-pressed into VALFORGINGS to elimi- 


DEPT. ST-658 





nate several costly machining operations. 


If you now make parts of this type by 
turning down overlarge rough forgings or 
expensive bar stock, you are generating high- 
cost scrap on high-burden machines with 
high-priced machinists. A VALFORGING 
comes to you forged to shape in any grade 
of steel you require. 

Let us show you how VALFORGINGS can 
be made in sizes up to 5” in head diameter, 
12” shaft length. Write to the address below. 








| alve Di VISION Thompson Products, Inc. 


¢ 1455 EAST 185th STREET « CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


©1958 
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OF MEETINGS 


CALENDAR 


neers: Summer meeting, Chalfonte-Had- 


don Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. Society’s 


address: 485 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Secretary: John A. C. Warner. 





Malleable Founders’ Society: 
Annual meeting, Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. Society’s address: 1800 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. Executive vice president: Lowell 
D. Ryan. 


June 9-10, 


American Management Associa- 
Special manufacturing confer- 
Hotel Carter, Cleveland. Associ- 
address: 1515 Broadway, New 
N. Y. President: Lawrence A. 


June 9-11, 


tion: 
ence, 
ation’s 
York 36, 
Appley. 


June 9-12, National Materials Handling 
Exposition & Conference: Public Audi- 
torium, Cleveland. Information: Clapp 
& Poliak Inc., 341 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


June 9-13, International Automation 
Congress & Exposition: Coliseum, New 
York. Information: Richard Rimbach 
Associates Inc., 845 Ridge Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 12, Pa. 


June 15-19, American Society of Mechan- 
Engineers: Semiannual meeting, 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, Detroit. Society’s 
address: 29 W. 39th St., New York 18, 
N. Y. Secretary: C. E. Davies. 


ical 


June 21-24, Alloy Casting Institute: An- 
nual meeting, Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Va. Institute’s address: 286 Old Country 
Rd., Mineola, N. Y. Executive vice 
president: E. A. Schoefer. 


June 22-27, American Society for Testing 
Materials: Annual meeting and exhibit, 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, Boston. Society’s 
address: 1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. Executive secretary: Robert J. 
Painter. 


June 23-27, American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers: Summer general meet- 
ing, Hotel Statler-Hilton, Buffalo. In- 
stitute’s address: 33 W. 39th St., New 
York 18, N. Y. Secretary: N. S. Hib- 


shman. 


June 24-26, American Marketing Associa- 
tion: National conference, Harvard 
Graduate School of Business, Boston. 
Association’s address: 27 E. Monroe St., 


Chicago 3, Ill. Secretary: Schuyler F. 
Otteson. 

July 14-16, Truck-Trailer Manufacturers 
Association: Summer meeting, Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. Association’s 
address: 710 Albee Bldg., Washington 
5, D. C. Managing director: John B. 
Hulse. 
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June 8-13, Society of Automotive Engi- 


























Tubular’s RIVETS AND RIVETERS 
HELP Mestern Electric* 


Maximum Efficiency Requires Fiexibility 


A substantial reduction in the cost of assembling components of the wall- 
phone base-plate resulted when engineers from Western Electric’s Indianapolis 
Works and Tubular solved a fastening problem they developed a Multi- 
Head Riveter assembly consisting of 11 automatic, air-operated machines. 
A bank of 5 riveters was joined to a 6-machine bank by a bridge with a 
rolling fixture. This method replaced the preliminary fastening plan which 
was based on 40 operations, 2 machines mt 2 operators. The Multi- 
Head assembly reduced.estimated fastening labor costs about When 
production requirements tremendously, additional nominal 
investment modified the bridge and added rolling fixture. Two 
operators were then easily able to boost the production rate an additional 60% 


* 
WESTERN ELECTRIC 
Western Electric, manufacturing and supply unit for the Bell System, pro- 
duces telephones, wire and cable, switching systems; and in addition, makes 
important contributions to defense projects such as DEW Line and Nike 
Guided Missile Systems. 
TUBULAR of Quincy 


If assembly speed is an important factor in your own cost picture, 
time right learn how Tubular’s Rivets and Automatic 


new 
35% 
increased an 
a second 


take the 


now to Riveting 


Machines may help you. Tubular’s Riveters can feed and set one, or as many 
as 12 different rivets on different planes at one time. 
or send us your blueprint, at no obligation, for complete information and 
technical help. 


Call our nearest office 


FASTEN AUTOMATICALLY 
BETTER and FASTER 
with TUBULAR'S RIVETS 
and MACHINES 


tubular Rivet 


WOLLASTON (QUINCY) 70, MASS. 
MIDWEST OFFICE & WAREHOUSE — CHICAGO 
BRANCH OFFICES: ATLANTA * BUFFALO * CHARLOTTE * DALLAS * DETROIT 
INDIANAPOLIS * LOS ANGELES * NEW YORK CITY + PHILADELPHIA * ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 







See your local classified directory for phone numbers 
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Today you can purchase precision flash butt-welded 
rings that require little or no machining to meet your 
specifications. Made from bar stock of finished gauge, 
they can be produced to meet the same tolerances as 
conventionally machined rings. Cost of production and 
materials of some rings has been reduced as much as 
60%. Sizes and materials at present are limited to those 
bar stocks which can be furnished to precise finished 
dimensions. However, persistent efforts of American 
Welding engineers and the producers of finished bars 
give promise of a widening range of sizes and metals 
that can be manufactured by precision forming and 
welding. 


This is another example of why you should call American 
Welding first — if the problem is circular and of metal. 


New Products Catalog 


Write today for 20-page catalog 
of circular products which 
American Welding can form, 
weld and machine for you. 


AMERICAN WELDING 


THE AMERICAN WELDING & MANUFACTURING CO. 


110 OIETZ ROAD ee WARREN, OH!IO 
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- Outlook 


Jobless Pay Rolls Drop 


The number of workers receiving unemployment compensation is dropping 
sharply. The week ended May 10 showed the biggest decline in nearly 
two years. The total dropped by 93,308 to 3,101,516, says the Labor De- 
partment. In the week ended May 17, new claims for jobless pay fell to 
359,236, down 49,410 from the preceding week. That’s the first time since 
December that initial claimants numbered less than 400,000. 


The Vacation Story 


Despite the recession, the trend toward longer vacations and shorter eligi- 
bility requirements continues. The standard now, according to a survey by 
Associated Industries of Cleveland, is five days’ vacation after one year’s 
service; ten days after five years; 15 days after 15 years. Most Cleveland 
manufacturers compute vacation pay on the basis of the straight time hourly 
rate of employees, but a substantial minority bases it on average straight 
time earnings. Plant-wide vacations are overwhelmingly favored this year 
The peak of the vacation period will come in the first two weeks of July. 


Leasing Gains 


Leasing of capital equipment in the first four months of 1958 gained 14 
per cent over the same 1957 months, says United States Leasing Corp. The 
largest users of leased industrial equipment are makers of pulp, paper, and 
allied products; electrical equipment and machinery; chemicals and drugs; 
rubber products; fabricated metal products; petroleum refining; food prod- 
ucts; iumber and wood products; aircraft and parts; and printing and pub- 
lishing. The major kinds of equipment leased: Machine tools and metal 
forming devices. 


Mill Supply Volume Slips 


New orders for production tools, equipment, and supplies placed by indus- 
trial distributors with their manufacturing sources continued to drop in 
April, says the American Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ Association. 
Its seasonally adjusted index was 148 in April and 149 in March (July, 
1948100). Currently, the dollar volume of purchases placed by distribu- 
tors with their suppliers is the lowest since November, 1954. But the drop 
in April was only | point on the index, compared with average dips of 8 
points in each of the last six months, delegates learned at the Triple Indus- 
trial Supply Convention, sponsored by ASMMA, National Industrial Dis- 


tributors’ Association, and Southern Industrial Distributors Association. 


Recession: Worst Is Past 


Page 


The worst of the recession is past, believes Martin Gainsbrugh, chief econo- 
mist for the National Industrial Conference Board, who spoke at the Triple 
Industrial Supply Convention. Favorable signs: 1. Personal income is firm- 


65 Market Outlook—Page 103 
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ing. 2. The new order situation is improving for industry. 3. Construction 
awards are rising. But the recession is not yet over. The decline in capital 


goods spending could last well into 1959. 


Woes in Lead, Zinc 


Don’t look for an early decision on the lead-zinc tariff. President Eisenhower 
will probably sit on the Tariff Commission’s recommendations for the 60 
days allowed by law to give Congress a chance to pass the Minerals Stabili- 
zation Bill (See Page 128). When the 60 days expire in late June, watch 
for Ike to send the recommendations back to the commission for “further 
study.” Government stockpiling of zinc ended last month. Last week’s 


buying of lead is the final one for the stockpile. 


Electronic Volume Rises 


Electronic manufacturers will do a $7.5 billion volume in the fiscal year 
to end June 30, compared with $5.7 billion in the last fiscal year. Other 
statistics revealed to delegates at Electronic Industries Association’s meeting: 
Television set production slipped to 6.1 million units from 6.7 million last 
year. But that was offset by an output of 10.4 million radios and phono- 


graphs, compared with 8.9 million last year. 


Re-entry Solution Revealed 


Molten “nonmetallic matter and gases” were injected into the layer sur- 
rounding the nose cone of the Jupiter IRBM launched May 18, which de- 
monstrated a solution to the re-entry problem, reports William Marazek, 
director of the Army Ballistic Missile Agency’s Structures & Mechanics 
Laboratory, Huntsville, Ala. He notes that “almost all major missile proj- 
ects now use this technique,” along with the blunt shaped nose cone, which 
is designed to lower friction. He reports the Jupiter nose cone could have 
withstood “heating rates almost comparable to those of an ICBM.” Inside 
the nose cone, he notes, “comfortable temperatures were recorded.” 


Is Depreciation Reform Dead for ‘58? 


Look for House Democratic leaders meekly to follow the administration and 
kill corporate and excise tax reform measures which are backed by many 
senators and representatives (STEEL, May 26, p. 62). You can expect 
the House to go along with its Democratic leadership, but the Senate is 
another question. Extension of tax rates should be voted the week of June 9 
by the House, in time to get it before the Senate for debate (and possible 
amendments) and passed by the June 30 deadline. Ways & Means Chair- 
man Wilbur Mills (D., Ark.) told Sree: he “would doubt” if the House 


votes depreciation help “except as related to small business.” 


Straws in the Wind 


Late next year U. S. Steel Corp. will market aluminum-coated steel sheets 

Aluminum may some day be smelted with atomic power from ore 
deposits north of Duluth, says Reynolds Metals Co. . . . Ipsen Industries 
Inc., Rockford, IIll., industrial furnacemaker, has moved its Ceramic Div. 
into a new plant in Pecatonica, Ill. . . . U. S. Steel Corp.’s National Tube 
Div. will increase operations to a seven-day basis at its Lorain, Ohio, steel- 


works and blast furnaces June 8. 


STEEL 


Flat sheets in 577 different lengths—up to 16’. 


Now...reduce sheet-forming costs 
with Ryerson quality-controlled steel 


Whether you use hot or cold rolled sheet or strip, you can 
now make sure of the utmost in formability and weld- 
ability —by ordering to .10 maximum carbon content (SAE 
1008) from Ryerson’s unsurpassed stocks. 

This means you can minimize, or even eliminate, the 
problems of variation in forming and welding quality — 
caused by the average wider range of carbon content. 

You’ll also find Ryerson prepared to give you fast, ac- 
curate service on your special requirements: strip and 
sketch cutting, blank shearing, edging, coil slitting, etc. 

A Ryerson sheet and strip specialist is as near as your 
telephone— qualified by experience to recommend the stock 
exactly suited to your requirements, at the lowest cost. 
Put Ryerson steel experience and unequaled facilities on 
your cost-cutting team today. 


RYERSON STEEL 
Ay Member of the ‘O- Steel Family 


Principal Products: Carbon, alloy and stainless steel —tubing, bars, structurals, plates, sheets, tubing—aluminum, industrial plastics, metalworking machinery, etc. 


Accurate slitting on widths up to 48”. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK » BOSTON + WALLINGFORD, CONN. + PHILADELPHIA - CHARLOTTE - CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + PITTSBURGH + BUFFALO - INDIANAPOLIS - CHICAGO + MILWAUKEE - ST. LOUIS - LOS ANGELES » SAN FRANCISCO - SPOKANE - SEATTLE 
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Using CR Sheet Steel in Strip Sizes for 
certain Stamping or Roll-forming Jobs? 


Here’s a NO-RISK, 





YOU-BE-THE-JUDGE, JOB-TEST PLAN 





to help you prove whether DSC AccuRolled™ STRIP 





can cut unit production costs for you 


CR SHEET STEEL is a pet product of ours. For one thing, it 
accounts for a large part of our Portsmouth Division’s out- 
put. But... for certain stamping or roll-forming work now 
. DSC AccuRolled STRIP 


may be the more economical choice. 


using sheet steel in strip sizes . . 


WHY SO? Because the money seemingly saved per pound 
(per your purchase order) may be lost per unit of end 


product (per your final cost sheet). 


THIS REASONING IS SUPPORTED by strip’s inherent work- 
ing properties .. . /evel gauge and even temper; also uniform 
satin or bright finish when needed. On jobs where strip be- 
longs, it usually outperforms sheet by improving output per 
man hour; by increasing yield of acceptable units; by im- 
proving assembly time because strip-made components fit 
together more surely; by improving the functional and/or 
appearance values of the product. 


THE LURE OF LOWER PRICE is potent. A difference of even 
a fraction of a cent per pound sometimes gets in the way of 
a potential saving in unit costs. The one offers the appeal of 
immediate benefit. The advantages of the other seem more 
remote. 


HERE’S A PLAN that helps you look beyond the purchase 
price. Let’s say that one of your sheet-using jobs could stand 
unit cost improvement. We'll help you study the job’s cco- 
nomic and mechanical requirements. On an even chance that 
DSC STRIP can cut your overall production costs . . . we'll 
roll and supply enough strip for a conclusive test under 
standard production conditions. 


YOU'LL ENJOY RECURRING GAINS if DSC STRIP performs 
profitably. What happens if the test leaves you no better off 
than before? That also is provided for in the 


DSC NO-RISK, YOU-BE-THE-JUDGE, JOB-TEST PLAN 


For a person-to-person explanation of how the Plan works in your interest . . . please write 
our G.S.O. or call your nearest DSC Customer “Rep” office. We invite you to take us up 
on the understanding that YOUR DECISION WILL BE FINAL and THE RISK OURS. 


Customer Satisfaction Is Our Business 


* Trade-mark 
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| —for delivery on the double-quick 


DSC AccuRolled STRIP 


fresh rolled to your order 
special rolled for your job 


DETROIT STEEL 
CORPORATION 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE, DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 


CUSTOMER “REP" OFFICES: 
Charlotte, N. C., Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Ohio., 
Dayton, Ohio., Detroit, Grand Rapids, Mich., Hamden (New Haven) 
Conn., Indianapolis, Jackson, Mich., Louisville, Ky., Milwaukee, Wis., 
New York, St. Louis, Toledo, Worcester, Mass., Winneconne, Wis. 


LOW CARBON: All Tempers, Gauge up to 3/16”, 
in Controlled Satin or DEEP ROLLED RBF Finish. 
HIGH CARBON: Hard Untempered or Soft Annealed 
Call your nearest DSC Customer “Rep”. . .Today? 


ano se? 





DSC PRODUCTS: Coke Coal Chemicals ... Pig Iron... Basic Open Hearth Steel Ingots, 
Blooms, Slabs, Billets, Rods HR and CR Sheet and Strip... Flat CR Spring Steel... 


COPYRIGHT 1958 Manufacturers’ and H.C. Specialty Wire . Welded Wire Fabric 
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Modernization: 


We Need a Tax Break 


Can the U. S. maintain its industrial pre-eminence under its archaic depre- 
ciation regulations? 
Can we hope to compete with Russia in the race for industrial supremacy 


if we are handicapped by Model T laws regulating the modernization of plant 


and equipment? 

Can we meet foreign competition in world, even domestic, markets when 
producers of other nations are aided by tremendous advantages in labor rates 
and more favorable depreciation allowances? 

Those were some of the questions tossed into America’s lap by D. S. 
Holbrook, president of Canada’s Algoma Steel Corp., at the fiftieth general 
meeting of the American Iron & Steel Institute. 

Mr. Holbrook frankly thinks the U. S. is placing itself under severe handi- 
caps by holding onto its outdated system. He speaks as the representative of 
a country that saw the light and modernized its depreciation regulations ten 
years ago. 

Here are some contrasts between the U. S. and Canada: 

In 1957, the normal depreciation taken for tax purposes by the Canadian 
steel industry amounted to $10 per ingot ton of capacity. 

In the U. S., producers were permitted only $3.50 per ton of capacity. 

Over a 25-year life of steelmaking facilities, U. S. producers will recover 
less than $90 a ton of annual ingot capacity. It costs $300 to $400 a ton to 
put in new capacity today. 

Canadian producers, under their declining balance system of depreciation, 
can recover two-thirds of the cost of facilities in the first five years. 

Canada has doubled its steelmaking capacity in the last ten years. But 
industry is not getting a free tax ride. That nation’s enlightened depreciation 
policies have resulted in a constantly expanding tax base brought about by a 
growing steel producing industry and healthy consuming industries. 

In Canada today, the recession is something that is happening to the U. S. 

Its experience substantiates the call sounded in these pages the last several 
weeks for bold action on depreciation: 

e Allow equipment purchases in 1958 and the first half of 1959 to be amor- 
tized for tax purposes in five years. 

e Start now to plan permanent and sensible depreciation reform to be 
enacted at the next session of Congress. 

Again, we propose that program as the quickest, surest way to stem the 
recession, check inflation, and enable American industry to maintain its  pre- 


eminence. 
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AVOID RISK [ 


you 
Duy 


Steel. 


USE OUR CAPITAL to cut your inventory costs 


You save money when you use the steel 
inventory of your Steel Service Center. 
Cutting down your steel stocks frees your 
capital for more profitable use . . . ties up 
less working capital. That’s good business. 

You can save space, and the cost of 
that space by using our inventories as 
your own. You seldom suffer obsolescence 
You 


created by too-ambitious forecasts. 


losses. avoid inventory problems 
We deliver your steel when you want 
it, cut to exact size, and ready for your 


use. Whatever your steel need, there’s 


a nearby Steel Service Center set up to 
serve you quickly from stock. 

If you’re putting steel in inventory 
because you think it’s a bargain, compare 
all of your costs of possession with the 
cost and freedom-from-risk of buying steel 
from your Steel Service Center. 

Or, to be more precise, get the booklet 
What’s Your Real Cost of Possession for 
Steel from your convenient Steel Serv- 
ice Center. American Steel Warehouse 
Association, Inc., 540 Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


The American Steel Warehouse 


. TOUR STEEL SERVICE 


CENTER 


COST OF POSSESSION 
FOR STEEL IN YOUR INVENTORY 
Per ton delivered 
Cost of capital: 
Inventory 
Space 
Equipment 
Cost of operation: 
Space 
Materials handling 
Cutting & burning 
Scrap & wastage 
Obsolescence 
Insurance 
Taxes 
TOTAL 
COST OF FREEDOM-FROM-RISK STEEL 
FROM YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 


Per ton, cut-to-size, and delivered 


TOTAL 
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Insure good service to customers. 


Maintain stable employment. 


Build good vender relations. 





GOOD INVENTORY BALANCE HELPS 


Maintain a level and profitable rate of production. 


Keep financial investment to a minimum. 






Reduce obsolescence and scrap costs. 














Are Your Inventories Right? 


If properly controlled, they can add impetus to rising busi- 


ness trends as well as cushion a recession’s impact. 


Ap- 


praisal can pinpoint holes in company programs 


ABC CO. had no organized system 
for maintaining inventory balance 
and was caught unprepared by the 
recession. As a result, it had to 
contend with tied up working cap- 
ital, high obsolescence rates, fluc- 
tuating production rates, and the 
wrath of venders when orders were 
canceled. 

ABC’s management cursed the 
recession and passed the buck on 
inventory problems. Inventories 
were slashed indiscriminately. When 
business turns upward (STEEL’s 
Industrial Production Index—Page 
53—indicates it is doing that now) 
too-thin inventories will cost ABC 
in terms of lost sales, loss of cus- 
tomer good will by delaying deliv- 
eries, high cost emergency buying, 
and overtime scheduling of produc- 
tion. 

Why It Happens—Objective ap- 
praisal could have pinpointed these 
faults in the inventory control pro- 





gram of ABC Co. (and many non- 
mythical firms): 

1. Lack of a company policy out- 
lining inventory objectives. 

2. Foggy (if any) delineation of 
management _ responsibility _ for 
achieving objectives. 

3. Poor co-ordination of sales, 
production, purchasing, and finan- 
cial functions. 

4. Inaccurate sales forecasting. 

Setting Objectives — The main 
methods of expressing inventories 
are: 1. Minimum-maximum quan- 
tities. 2. Number of days’ supply. 
3. Rate or turnover. 4. Dollar 
budget levels. 

These factors go into the inven- 
tory formula determination: Sales 
history, customer order practices, 
obsolescence, manufacturing cycle, 
economic production lots, material 
and component leadtime, storage 
space, unit costs of materials and 
end product. 





Objectives should be dictated by 
each firm’s situation. The impor- 
tant thing is to know what they are. 

Who’s Responsible?—It can be 
logically argued that responsibility 
for inventory balance belongs to 
sales, finance, production, purchas- 
ing, or even to a separate function 
such as manager of materials and 
schedules. 

Rheem Mfg. Co.’s_ philosophy: 
Inventory control should be a func- 
tion of purchasing departments. 
George J. Papas, director of pur- 
chasing, reasons: Purchasing agents 
are in daily contact with the busi- 
ness world through venders and are 
able to develop a “feel” for general 
market conditions as well as those 
affecting their buying. 

A good purchasing agent, con- 
tinues Mr. Papas, is expert in devel- 
oping sources of materials for price, 
quality, and delivery considerations. 
He must also recognize situations 
calling for special action—pricing 
trends, possible vender strikes, and 
activities affecting material prices 
or availability. 

In Rheem plants, the purchasing 
agent is chairman of the inventory 
management committee. Commit- 
teemen include the plant manager, 
sales manager, plant accountant, 
production manager, and the mate- 
rial control supervisor. In month- 
ly meetings, sales, sales forecasts, 
production scheduling, and inven- 
tories are reviewed. If sales are 
not hitting targets, adjustments are 
made in future schedules. 

Another Way—Norge Div., Borg- 
Warner Corp., gets similar controi 
with inventory responsibility dele- 
gated to W. F. Bach, production 
planning manager. He meets reg- 
ularly, sometimes weekly, with the 
president, vice presidents of sales 
and manufacturing, and marketing 
research director. 

Sales and sales forecasts for prod- 
ucts (by model) are analyzed. Every 
30 days a new manufacturing 
schedule is drawn up covering a 
firm schedule for the current 
month, a semifirm schedule for the 
second 30 days, and a tentative 
schedule for the third month. 

When emergency schedule 
changes are necessary (sales up- 
turns or downturns could be the 
cause), phone calls to plants start 
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How Balanced Are Your Inventories? 


Do you have specific inventory objectives and per- 
formance siandards established in company policy? 


Is the management function responsible for meeting 
inventory objectives clearly defined? 


Do you have proper co-ordination among marketing, 
finance, and production—each recognizing the im- 
portance of balanced inventories? 


Is your sales forecasting generally within 5 to 10 per 
cent of actual sales? Such accuracy is necessary to 
maintain stable production scheduling and keep pur- 
chase order changing to a minimum. 


Does your inventory formula permit you to cope with 
rapid upturns in demand so that you do not develop 
costly short term material shortages? 


Are changes in sales patterns quickly reflected in 
production and purchasing programs? Are you able 
to notify all venders in less than a week of release 
changes? 


Are your buyers doing a good job in developing good 
vender sources—not only for quality and price but 
for reliability to meet delivery schedules and occa- 
sionally handle an emergency order? 


Are your buyers “in tune” with economic conditions? 
Do they quickly recognize situations, such as price 
changes and possible vender strikes, and recom- 
mend specific buying action? 


Do you know your inventory carrying costs? If they 
average much over 21 per cent of inventory value, 
a reappraisal of your inventory system is recom- 
mended. 


the corrective mechanism working. 

To initiate emergency action 
from a purchasing agent upward 
takes a phone call in the reverse di- 
rection. Example: A buyer ex- 
pects a vender strike and wants to 
provide a cushion just in case. He 
makes the recommendation to the 
plant manager who calls Mr. Bach. 
He'll rule on the suggestion, and 
the vender can be notified, usually 
within an hour. 

As incentive to keep buyers on 
their toes “we have established 
standards,” explains Mr. Bach. 
“Monthly purchase reports come to 
me. Each buyer is expected to meet 
or improve standards. If he’s over, 
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he must justify it.” Result: Officials 
report it’s not unusual to be within 
ten units of projected inventory of 
finished models at the month’s end. 

Computers Can Help—Corporate 
giants like International Harvester 
Co. have turned to computers to 
cut inventory costs and_ increase 
control. V. C. Wilson, auditor of 
manufacturing, Motor Truck Div., 
says a computer helped his division 
reduce the time needed to notify 
venders of schedule changes from 
a maximum of six weeks to four 
days. When dealing with thou- 
sands of venders, substantial inven- 
tories are involved. 

Computers have a big advantage 


(speed) in inventory control, says 
T. Wieczoreck of John A. Patton 
Management Engineers Inc. But 
too much reliance on computers or 
strict adherence to formulas can 
mean wasted inventory dollars. 

Understanding and Cost — One 
key to efficient inventory balance is 
assurance that each management 
function involved understands the 
entire program. They'll co-operate 
instead of argue if each knows what 
the other is trying to do and why. 

It’s also important to know how 
much inventories are costing your 
company. Most executives peg costs 
at 15 to 21 per cent of total inven- 
tory value. D. A. Lehman, man- 
ager of materials and schedules for 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co.’s Beloit, 
Wis., plant estimates his costs at 
18 per cent. Factors included: Ob- 
solescence and depreciation, 8 per 
cent; cost of money invested, 5 per 
cent; handling and storage, 4 per 
cent; taxes and insurance, | per 
cent. 

In establishing an _ inventory 
formula, be sure to include studies 
on economic lot runs for products, 
stresses Paul Nielsen, manager of 
production control at  Stewart- 
Warner Corp.’s Alemite & Instru- 
ment Div. Balance between inven- 
tory costs and economic lot produc- 
tion costs must be considered. S-W 
lowered its inventory costs 22 per 
cent in the last two years by tight- 
ening controls and better co-ordi- 
nating of sales and production. 

Don’t Overlook Forecasts—The 
importance of accurate sales fore- 
casting as an aid to purchasing and 
inventory balance is emphasized by 
David S. Gibson, vice president of 
purchasing for Worthington Corp. 

At the American Management 
Association’s Marketing Conference 
in Chicago, Mr. Gibson said good 
forecasting: 1. Helps reduce over- 
ordering and underordering. 2. Per- 
mits grouping purchases for better 
pricing through quantity buying. 
3. Helps determine short term cash 
needs by predicting how much 
capital will be tied up in inventory. 
4. Gives purchasing agents more 
time to line up better supply sources 
and negotiate better prices. 5. Per- 
mits more time to notify venders of 
schedule changes. 





* An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, Steet, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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Construction Worker Pay Climbs 


(Average hourly union wage scales) 


Apr 1. 1958 
Bricklayers $3.79 
Carpenters 3.35 
Electricians 337 
Painters 3.22 
Plasterers 3.67 
Plumbers 3.61 
Laborers 2.40 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


sanewage teams Incresse from 

Jan. 2, 1958 Apr. 1, 1957 
0.2 2.6 
0.4 5.1 
1.1 4.6 
0.5 5.3 
0.2 3.8 
0.3 5.4 
0.6 6.3 





Building Costs To Climb 


margins—have 


PRESENT building costs are lower 
than they were six months ago, or 
what they will be six months hence. 

That’s what major contractors 
told Sreer last week. Said one: 
“Construction prices are on a high 
plateau between two peaks. They 
reached one peak about six months 
ago, have dropped noticeably, but 
will rise to another peak after con- 
tractors get hit by wage and mate- 
rial hikes this summer.” 

Echoes a Commerce Department 
expert on construction _ statistics: 
“High - spirited competition has 
brought about bids which appear 
fantastically low.” He reports 
widespread price softening through 
discounts and term variations. 

Reasons for the lower prices, say 
contractors: 

1. Less Activity—Contractors say 
they are busy now, but their back- 
logs of contracts are low. They're 
whittling their prices to secure work 
for later in the year. 

2. Keen Competition—“Builders 
aren’t sticking to their specialties,” 
reports an Ohio contractor. “And 


little outfits are bidding on big 
jobs,” he adds: “That causes pencil 
sharpening all the way around. 
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Prices—and _ profit 
been trimmed.” 

3. Improved Productivity—‘“Labor 
performance is most gratifying in 
the building industry today,” de- 
clares an eastern contractor. “The 
fact that a lot of craftsmen are out 
of work might have something to 
do with it,” he adds. 

4. Cheaper Materials—The Bu- 
reau of Public Roads reports rein- 
forcing steel costs are down almost 
3 per cent, structural steel costs, 
more than 4 per cent. The bureau 
says the average bid price for fed- 
eral aid highway construction 
dropped 2 per cent in the first quar- 
ter of 1958 from the last period of 
‘O97. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics’ price index of building mate- 
rials dropped to 129.3 in April, 
1958, from 130.7 in April, 1957. 

Builders report that some new 
aluminum, plastic, and ceramic 
products help reduce plant building 
costs. 

Cement prices have stayed high, 
so that type construction hasn’t 
dropped as much, say builders. But 
some bargains are available as a re- 
sult of fierce competitive bidding. 

Outlook — Builders say they'll 








jump their prices this summer to 
make up for wage hikes and the ex- 
pected steel price increase. Most 
say they'll pass along the greatest 
part, if not all, of the added costs. 
“Our margins have been 
squeezed too much now,” asserts a 
Cleveland president: 
“Featherbedding is one of our worst 


profit 
firm’s vice 


curses.” 

Some builders look for a pickup 
in construction activity before year 
end. Associated General Contrac- 
tors, Washington, predicts a 4 per 
cent increase in dollar volume of 
construction in 1958 (vs. 1957). But 
it says the entire increase will be 
inflationary. 

Long Range—Look for construc- 
tion prices to climb 10 to 15 per 
cent above current levels when busi- 
ness picks up. That’s the predic- 
tion of a large midwestern contrac- 
tor, who says many builders would 
try to get that kind of a hike now 
if competition were less severe. 


Equipment Prices Steady 
Li 10k for 


tion equipment to stay near present 
levels for the rest of 1958. A smat- 
increases may be put 


prices of construc- 


tering of 
through, but only a bold manufac- 
turer would take such action un- 
less there’s a sales upturn to ease 
competitive pressures. It’s more 
probable that any price fluctuations 
will be downward. 

Official charges haven't 
much since last fall (the BLS price 
index stood at 165.4 in April, vs. 
157.5 in April, 1957), but there has 
been a lot of price shading, especial- 
ly by dealers. They’re giving low- 
er prices, more liberal trade-in al- 
lowances, and carrying 
charges. Expect the concessions to 
continue—but at a slower pace. 

Woes—Manulacturers fear they'll 
have to eat labor and material in- 
creases this summer. Competition 
is fierce because business is down 
(as much as 40 per cent for some 
companies) and because overcapac- 
ity has resulted in large stocks at 
plants and dealer showrooms. 

So prices won’t rise much until 
demand improves substantially—and 
there’s no indication of that hap- 
pening early. But sales are being 
made by aggressive companies. Ex- 
ample: In April, Frank G. Hough 
Co., Libertyville, Ill., ran a 10-mile 
motorcade of 100 crawler tractor- 


varied 


lower 
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Frank G. Hough Co 


Construction Equipment Prices: 
What To Expect Till Yearend 


DRAGLINES—Stabilization of list prices 


An unlikely possibility 


Rise of 2 to 3 


per cent in late summer or early fall. 


POWER SHOVELS—A slight increase in late summer if steel and labor costs go 


up as expected 


BULLDOZERS—Stabilization through 1958 
PAVING EQUIPMENT—Steady manufacturers list prices 


More shading by deal- 


ers. A hike only if business improves substantially 


PORTABLE AIR COMPRESSORS—Probably no change this year. 


price shading by dealers 


CONSTRUCTION PUMPS—Stabilization of list prices. 
A hike of 2 to 5 per cent in the late fall if busi- 


ers. Outside possibility 
ness picks up. 


Some continued 


Some shading among deal- 





shovels to a distributor meeting in 
Salt Lake City, Utah. All the 
equipment ($1.5 million worth) was 
sold. Company officials estimate it 
gave them a 10 per cent sales in- 
crease. And they count on it to 
bring another 10 per cent advance 
before yearend. 

More Roads—The federal high- 
way program will pick up steam 
this year, but the construction 
equipment industry probably won't 
be much affected till *59 or 60. The 
new highway bill gives the states 
$1 billion more to obligate for con- 
struction in 1958 than originally 
planned. (That means about $175 
million more equipment sales.) This 
year, $6.6 billion will be allotted 
($5.3 billion for construction and 
$1.3 billion for rights of way), says 
Maj. Gen. Louis W. Prentiss, execu- 
tive vice president, American Road 
Builders’ Association. That com- 
pares with a $5.6 billion total in 
°57 and an anticipated $7.5 billion 
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in 1959, General Prentiss says. 

A sales manager for a major 
equipment builder observes: “Prop- 
erty acquisition, engineering, and 
other bottlenecks are holding up 
contracting awards in some states. 
In many cases, relatively few miles 
of road sop up a_ tremendous 
amount of funds.” 

More Homes—Most makers don’t 
look for much help from the new 
home market. Easier purchases 
under VA and FHA programs plus 
looser mortgage money should boost 
construction about 100,000 units 
this year (from around | million to 
1.1 million), believes Albert M. 
Cole, federal housing administra- 
tor. The consensus is that there’s 
enough equipment to take care of 
the small upswing. 

Here’s how the price 
shapes up for six categories: 

Draglines—Weak demand makes 
a price advance unlikely this year. 
A few makers say a strong sales 


outlook 


pickup could trigger a slight rise (2 
to 3 per cent) in late summer or 
early fall. Otherwise, manufactur- 
ers will absorb added labor and ma- 
terial costs. 

Power Shovels — Manufacturers 
agree: If steel and labor costs rise, 
so will their prices. Reason: Profits 
are too low to absorb more costs, 
say makers. One firm says it may 
even pass on component price in- 
creases it has suffered in the past 
year to get back to “normal profit 
margins.” 

Bulldozers—Higher steel and la- 
bor costs plus a possible sales pick- 
up late in the year point toward 
higher prices. But customer resist- 
ance acts as a brake. Prediction: 
Expect price stability at least 
through most of °58, possibly into 
09. 

Paving Equipment—Demand_ is 
lower than most makers anticipat- 
ed, so competition to move surplus 
inventory is intense. It’s unlikely 
manufacturers’ published price lists 
will be changed much this year. 
Dealers may offer more concessions, 
but their prices will probably 
strengthen by yearend. Material 


cost hikes could spur a mild manu- 
facturer increase late in the year— 
only if business improves. 


Portable Air Compressors — 
“Users of portable air compressors 
won’t pay more than is presently 
being asked,” concede most com- 
panies. Intense competition and 
low sales also are restraining influ- 
ences. So don’t expect a price in- 
crease this year. Price shading by 
dealers will continue but gradually 
subside as the year wears on. 

Construction Pumps—The _busi- 
ness slump has not hit pump build- 
ers as hard as it has many other 
groups. The highway program 
should bring in more business this 
year, considerably more in °59 and 
60. 

List prices aren’t likely to drop, 
but there may be more trimming by 
dealers. If sales gain, look for mak- 
ers to put through a hike this fall 
(probably 2 to 5 per cent). 





* An extra copy of this article, the fourth 
in a five-part series on metalworking’s 
pricing prospects, is available until the 
supply is exhausted. Write Editorial 
Service, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 
13, Ohio. On May 12, the editors dealt 
with steel prices; on May 19 with com- 
ponents; on May 26 with production 
equipment. Next week, they will study 
the situation in consumer durables. 
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Mannesmann A. G.’s exhibit at German 
welded pipe and tubing. It is one of the 


/ 
a a 


STEEL Goes to Europe 





Industries Fair features seamless and 
largest producers of steel in Germany 


German Firm Is Prosperous 


GERMAN manufacturers are aim- 
ing for a larger share of the world 
market, and Demag A. G., Duis- 
burg, is no exception. 

Because of aggressive marketing, 
Demag is not experiencing a re- 
cession. Its turnover (equipment 
produced and billed) set a record 
of 740 million marks (about $177 
million) last year. 

Dr. Hans Reuter, Demag _presi- 
dent, told Steet turnover this year 
should match 1957’s. The current 
order backlog is 900 million marks 
($214 million), of which about 65 
per cent is for export and 35 per 
cent for the home market. Demag 
has 22 subsidiaries and affiliates em- 
ploying over 23,000. 

Foreign Activity — Next month, 
Demag will complete an integrated 
steel plant for Egypt at Helwan 
with a capacity of 292,000 tons of 
ingots. It represents Nasser’s first 
step toward increased industrializa- 
tion. Demag is also helping to 
build a_ 1-million-ton plant for 
Hindustan Steel Ltd., New Delhi, 
India. 

A new plant being constructed for 
Companhia Siderurgica Mannes- 


mann at Belo Horizonte, Brazil, will 
have steel capacity of 220,400 tons. 
Sollac (France) is adding four, 
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50-ton converters and three, 150-ton 
open hearths to increase capacity to 
2.5 million tons. Other Demag 
jobs include a 20,000-ton electric 
furnace shop and a rod mill for 
Industrial Development Corp., Ran- 
goon, Burma, and a_ 20,000-ton 
plant for International Steel Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co. in the Phil- 
ippines. 

For L’Organization du Plan, Teh- 
eran, Iran, Demag is building a 
steel plant (capacity: 132,000 tons) 
and a bar mill. A new open hearth 
shop completed for Dae Han Heavy 
Industry Co., Seoul, Korea, is rated 
at 166,000 tons. Another job is a 
166,000-ton open hearth expansion 
program for the Ministry of Na- 
tional Defense in Argentina. 

Early in 1961, Portugal will have 
a new plant at Seixal, south of 
Lisbon. With ingot capacity of 
276,000 tons, it will make light and 
medium bar mill sections. Demag 
entered into an agreement with 
other German and Belgian firms to 
win the contract in competition with 
American, English ,and French com- 
panies. 

Yet To Come — New Demag 
orders include two, 100-ton Graef 
rotor furnaces for South Africa. 
This reportedly will be the first 















large commercial installation of the 
oxygen steelmaking process using a 
rotating vessel. 

Sollac plans installation of four, 
110-ton Haldo furnaces of the type 
in use at Domnarvet, Sweden. In 
this process, a converter-type ves- 
sel is rotated at 30 to 40 rpm while 
oxygen is blown over the bath. 

Demag is building two, top blown, 
Linz-Donawitz oxygen steelmaking 
plants for Japan. They are of the 
type coming into use in the U. S. 

Continuous casting will get a 
new lift on the continent with the 
completion of a new machine by 
Demag for the Terni works (near 
Rome, Italy) for the Finsider steel 
group. It will make squares 4.3 
to 11.9 in. Demag technicians think 
continuous casting of slabs will be 
in general use within ten years. 
Sections 47.2 wide by 7.9 in. thick 
can be made readily. 

Subsidiaries—Demag has manu- 
facturing and sales arrangements 
with several U. S. equipment mak- 
ers, including Abbey-Aetna (Toledo, 
Ohio), E. W. Bliss Co., Canton, 
Ohio; Sendzimir Co., Waterbury, 
Conn.; and Aetna-Standard Engi- 
neering Co., Ellwood City, Pa. 

Products of Demag subsidiaries in- 
clude contractors’ equipment, in- 
ternal combustion engines, electric 
motors, and material handling 
equipment. One “hybrid” is a crane 
with a fork lift truck attachment 
for high stacking skid loads of mate- 
rials. 

Demag and Otis Elevator Co., 
New York, jointly own Flohr-Otis 
G.m.b.H., Berlin. It builds ele- 
vators for the European and export 
markets. Latest Demag affiliation 
is with Atomic International Div., 
North American Aviation Inc. A 
new jointly owned company, Inter- 
nationale Atomiaktorbau G.m.b.H., 
Duisburg, will build atomic power 
quipment. 

Through a new sales subsidiary, 
American Demag Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Demag will go after a share of the 
U. S. market. 





This is another in a series of 
on-the-spot reports on European 
metalworking by SreeEt’s editor- 
in-chief, Irwin H. Such. He is 
now in Russia to gather material 
for special articles which will 
appear in STEEL. 

















India Plans Growth 


She'll multiply her steel capacity, 
build a heavy machinery indus- 
try, gain more self-sufficiency 


“INDIA plans to have 10 million 
tons of steel capacity within a 
decade,” Dr. P. C. Mahalanobis, 
director, Indian Statistical Institute, 
told Street in an exclusive inter- 
view in Cleveland (at Case Insti- 
tute of Technology). Capacity 
now: About 1.5 million tons. _ 

Three new government-owned 
plants of 1 million tons capacity 
each are included under India’s 
Second Five-Year Plan (1956-61). 
The two existing privately owned 
plants are being expanded to 3 
million tons total capacity. 

“India has more iron ore of bet- 
ter quality than either the U. S. or 
Russia,” he asserted. “But India 
does not have the capital nor the 
skilled personnel needed to rapidly 
develop it.” Her nearly 400 million 
people consumed only about | mil- 
lion tons of steel in °57, he said. 

Inports Drop—India had been im- 
porting about 300,000 tons of steel 
annually, but that figure will drop 
“quite a bit” in 1958, said Dr. 
Mahalanobis. The reason: Shortage 
of foreign currency. Long term 
plan: “As her industry grows, her 
living standards will rise, and she'll 
do more importing,” he predicted. 

The nation is now producing 
only about 4000 tons of aluminum 
annually. She hopes to have 20,000 
tons of capacity in operation by 
1961. “Her two greatest needs,” 
said Dr. Mahalanobis, “are a heavy 
machinery industry and a fertilizer 
industry.” They will be built up 
when the nation has sufficient steel- 
making capacity to support them. 
“It would cost India $125 million 
to build 80,000 tons of heavy ma- 
chinery capacity.” 

Trucks To Come—In three years, 
planning will be started for a gov- 
ernment-owned heavy truck indus- 
try. When asked why the nation 
had turned to government owner- 
ship of industry, he replied: “We 
relied on private enterprise for 50 
years and got only | million tons 
of steel capacity. Under the new 
system, we plan to have 4 million 
tons of capacity by the end of 1951.” 
Russia and England are assisting 
India with long term, interest bear- 


ing loans. 
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New Incentive Plan Pays Off 


SLACK-HORNER Brass Mfg. Co., Longmont, Colo., reduced prices 10 per 
cent, boosted profits 10 per cent, and improved employees’ pay 10 per 
cent—all as the result of a new incentive program. 

The small (20 employees) nonferrous foundry replaced a piecework pay 


> ° . ) ivi . 
plan with the new incentive system about a year ago. Productivity subse 


quently jumped 10 per cent and has held at or above that level. 
First Step—Usiug records from past years, the firm determined what 
portion of its costs went to each factor—labor, material, overhead, manage 


It found that income was distributed simply: 50 


ment and office salaries. 
per cent to labor and 50 per cent to other costs (including a normal return on 
investment). ee 

“So if we promised labor half of total income, any increase in productivity 
would boost profits the same amount as workers’ income, explains John W. 
Horner Jr., vice president and general manager. “And we could pass along 
a part of the improvement to our customers in the form of a price reduction, 
he adds. 

Second Step—Here’s how the plan works: 


Order Selling 

number price 

101 $200 

102 400 

103 360 

104 __1200 
Total income for month $2160 
Labor's share (half of income) 1080 
Labor costs for month 969 
Bonus ilk Ie 


The bonus is distributed to production workers and supervisors (the per 
sons eligible) according to their base salary. It works on a sliding scale so 
that those with the highest base rate get the most bonus. 

If labor costs exceed half the total income during any month, the firm 
carries the difference over into the next month as a deficit. That must be 
paid from subsequent bonuses. “However, if bonuses are small in subsequent 
months, we deduct the deficit in installments,” says Mr. Horner. “That way, 
employees still get a bonus, and morale stays high,” he adds. 

Want To Try [t?—Mr. Horner thinks the plan would work well in any 
nonunionized job shop. Labor’s percentage could conform to each shop’s 
ratio of labor costs to total costs, including profit. The bonus can be distributed 
each pay period (as Slack-Horner does) or on a monthly or quarterly basis. 

Other advantages of the plan: 1. It requires little record keeping. 2. It’s 
a good measure of efficiency. 3. It’s easy for the workers to understand. 4. All 
production workers and foremen can participate. 

“It might be difficult to establish such a system in a union shop,” Mr. 
Horner admits. Another problem: Overtime pay will increase regular labor 
costs and thus reduce the bonus, possibly causing employee dissatisfaction. 
‘But, like a lot of other shops, we consider overtime a pain in the neck,” as- 
serts Mr. Horner. This is one step toward eliminating it. “We’ve practically 
discontinued overtime work,” he adds. 

There’s another way to overcome the overtime problem, Mr. Horner 
points out: “You can show the employees that overtime pay in itself is a form 
of bonus.” 

Interest was shown by some other foundry managers when he explained 
the plan at the Non Ferrous Founders’ S0« iety meeting in Cleveland, May 20. 
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HOW CAN a small company ex- 
pand without going into costly long 
term debt? Howard N. Maynard, 
president, Snyder Tool & Engineer- 
ing Co., Detroit, says the answer is 
to build a sound working relation- 
ship with a good bank. 

That’s what Snyder has done. 
Since 1951, the company has added 
$1.3. million in plant and equip- 
ment. Employment rose from 250 
to 400 in seven years, and sales 
volume grew from $5.5 million to 
$15.4 million. 

Poor Policy—Mr. Maynard says: 
“The trouble with too many small 
outfits is that when they need mon- 
ey they take hat in hand and go 
shopping to see who might stake 
them to a loan. High interest rate 
loans are about all they'll ever be 
able to get.” 

Mr. Maynard adds that bankers, 
too, have a responsibility to their 
clients. “Our bank believes it should 
really know and understand a cus- 
tomer’s business and problems in- 
stead of applying copybook rules for 
making loans,” he declares. 

The checklist (above) summarizes 
Mr. Maynard’s advice to firms 
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expert. 


Sound Financing Helps Small Firms Grow 


seeking a sound financial base. 
Snyder’s setup is a possibility for 
metalworking firms that have an 
industry and a company history of 
firm customer commitments. 

History—Snyder’s financing story 
really started in 1940 when the 
family-owned jig, fixture, and drill 
head manufacturer decided to re- 
capitalize to create more working 
capital and expansion funds. 

By World War II, Snyder was 
well into the special machinery bus- 
iness. Its defense contracts were 
financed under Regulation “V,” a 
government program in which Un- 
cle Sam guaranteed repayment to 
the bank for defense loans. The 
amount of the loans was based on 
a percentage of contracts, inven- 
tories, and accounts receivable. 

Postwar Days—After Regulation 
“V” was scrapped in 1945, Snyder 
operated on a combination of re- 
volving credit and a bank term loan 
until the Korean War. Then large 
automotive retooling projects 
brought a need for more working 
funds. 

This demanded greater elasticity 
in Snyder’s borrowing program. 


Snyder Tools 
Howard Maynard says: 


Look for a banker who will listen to your com- 
pany and industry problems. 


Educate your banker so he'll know your busi- 
ness inside and out. 


Take your banker into full confidence. 
trust you unless you do. 


Follow the advice he gives—he’'s the financing 





He can't 





With the bank’s help, D. S. Har- 
rison, Snyder’s treasurer, adapted 
the philosophy of Regulation “V” 
formula-borrowing to company use. 

The result is a revolving credit 
arrangement that gives Snyder a 
loan formula for its expanded in- 
ventories and receivables. Such 
borrowings are self-liquidating as in- 
ventories and receivables shrink. 

Good Deal—While this plan has 
proved successful for Snyder, Mr. 
Maynard points out: “The reason 
we've been able to do this is that 
we've got a good bank that under- 
stands our manufacturing and sales 
problems. We're willing to listen 
to its advice.” 

Such a system won’t work for 
firms who want to “milk” profits. 
Snyder plows profits back into the 
business. Its working capital now 
is over $2 million; its net property, 
plant and equipment, $1.5 million. 

Summary—For Snyder, a good 
banking relationship means a sound 
growth program at reasonable in- 
terest costs. For its bank, Snyder 
has become a better business risk 
whose growing assets spell profits 
for both organizations. 
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Can Defense Orders Hold the Pace? 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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QUARTERS 


*Estimated by STEEL 
urce: Defense Department 


OBLIGATIONS of Defense dollars for major procure- 
ments in April fell $700 million below the $2.4 billion 
pace set in March. (That monthly total was a two-year 
high.) Obligations in May and June, the last two 
months of fiscal 1958, will run about $1.8 billion each 
to meet the Defense Department’s goal of ordering 
about $16 billion worth of major procurement items 
(aircraft, missiles, ships, vehicles, weapons, ammuni- 
tion, electronic devices, and production equipment) this 
fiscal year. 

To better understand monthly fluctuations of Penta- 
gon orders, check these figures for fiscal *58: 


$289,241 ,000 
632,892,000 
1,229,615,000 
637,633,000 
1,234,238,000 
2,022.686,000 
1,179,588,000 
992,461,000 
2.412,295,000 

_ 1,742,000,000 


July, 1957 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January, 1958 
February 


Plans for the first half of fiscal 1959 (last half of 
calendar 1958) call for the Defense Department to low- 
er monthly orders to about $1.2 billion. The same rate 
may hold through the second half, but pressure is being 
exerted to speed new orders as missile and space plans 
solidify. Example: We are not spending what we ex- 
pected to spend six months ago on the Nike-Zeus anti- 
missile missile project because a new secret system ap- 
pears likely to be better. 

An early decision to spend enough to complete a sys- 
tem by 1962 will increase orders by 10 per cent in the 
next six months. The antimissile missile system may 
cost $6 billion. Probably 10 to 20 per cent of that could 
be obligated in the first year after a development de- 
cision is reached. 

Crux: Pentagon orders won’t approach the $2.4 bil- 
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lion mark set in March, if Defense can arrange orderly 
dispersal of orders, month by month, as Congress is 
demanding. Low obligational figures in the early 
months of the fiscal year, and high figures in the later 
months, reflect only a lack of planning, claim some 
Capitol Hill authorities. 


Freeport To Be Heard Again 


The troubles of Freeport Sulphur Co. with Rep. Jack 
Brooks’s (D., Tex.) Government Activities Subcom- 
mittee will be aired again late this month. The con- 
gressman is on the scent of “favoritism” in Freeport’s 
Moa Bay, Cuba, contract to supply nickel and cobalt 
to Uncle Sam, if it can’t get 74 cents a pound for its 
nickel. This month’s hearings may follow one of three 
angles, guesses John Carrington, Freeport vice president: 
1. Office of Defense Mobilization’s reluctance to accept 
a Bethlehem Steel Corp. proposal to do the same job 
with a government loan but without put rights. 2. 
The fact that nickel is in heavy supply. 3. The in- 
fluence of a former Freeport official in the Eisenhower 
administration. 

As fuel for its case, Freeport says it has made good 
progress toward obviating putting nickel to the gov- 
ernment. It has signed contracts with two auto com- 
panies and four steel companies (McLouth Steel Corp. 
is one) to take a “substantial portion” of the 50 million 
lb of nickel that will come yearly from the project. 

The six companies have, in turn, loaned Freeport 
about $25 million. The contracts are void if nickel 
falls below 74 cents a pound. If it goes higher, Free- 
port will sell it to them at a discount. (If anyone else 
wants this deal, says Mr. Carrington, there are still 
$5 million in notes available.) 


New Fair Trade Bills Introduced 


Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D., Minn.) continues to 
support national fair trade with three new bills: 1. 
Providing for a federal fair trade system similar to 
some present state laws. 2. Outlawing loss leaders (sell- 
ing under cost). 3. Amending the Robinson-Patman 
Act to prohibit sales at “unreasonably low prices . . . 
to destroy competition or eliminate a competitor.” 

Recent decisions by several appliance makers to 
abandon fair trade caused some to regard the issue as 
dead. However, Senator H umphrey’s move, backed by 
both liberal and southern Democratic elements, gives 
it new life. 


Capitol Notes 


New cost estimates of the interstate highway system 
are not regarded as “definitive” by the General Ac- 
counting Office, Uncle Sam’s fiscal watchdog 
Gross unemployment figures will probably hit 6 mil- 
lion when June graduates flood the job market . 
Budget Bureau predicts a federal deficit of at least $8 
billion in fiscal 1959, and a budget of $80 billion for 
fiscal 1960. 
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CINCINNATI FILMATIC No. 1 Centerless 
Grinding Machine, with Crush Truing Attachment 
and Electro-Hydraulic Automatic Infeed Attach- 
ment. Catalog No. G-703. 


Everyone concerned with quality and costs will be de- 
lighted with the performance of new CINCINNATI FILMATIC 
No. 1 Centerless Grinding Machines. They are built for pre- 
cision infeed and thrufeed work, and can be equipped 
with a variety of production attachments, including crush 
truing. Highlights of design and how they contribute to 
top performance include: 


Exclusive FILMATIC grinding wheel spindle bearings... 
over 99% of these bearings on all cincINNATI Grinding 
Machines have never required service 


Swivel mounted regulating wheel unit . . . reduces 
* setup time 


Automatic and oil shot lubrication 


Engineered electrical controls . .. enclosed and pro- 
tected from damage and tampering 


In addition, Cincinnati has a selection of 19 attachments, 
such as graduated axial spindle adjustment, Electro-Hy- 
draulic automatic infeed, grinding wheel spindle recip- 
rocation, crush truing, and others. 4 Your centerless grind- 
ing equipment for work within 14/2” diameter range can 
now be profitably replaced with new CINCINNAT! No. 1's. 
Our Engineering Service Specialists, the world’s most ex- 
perienced in tooling up centerless grinders, are ready to 
help. Get a good start by asking for catalog No. G-703. 


CINCINNATI GRINDERS INCORPORATED 
CINCINNATI 9, OHIO 


Top Performer 

in Centerless Grinding 
Small Parts, 

including Accurate 
Form Work requiring 
Crush Trued Wheels 


Crush truing unit, with cover removed. Crushing 
rolls are cartridge mounted for setup conven- 
ience. Motor mounted on the bracket drives the 
rolls for regrinding them, while an auxiliary motor 
supplies the slow speed required for effective 
wheel crushing. Diamond wheel truing unit is 
mounted on top of wheel guard. 


| CINCIS#NATI 


CENTERTYPE GRINDING MACHINES .  MICRO-CENTRIC GRINDING MACHINES 
CENTERLESS GRINDING MACHINES + ROLL GRINDING MACHINES + SURFACE 
GRINDING MACHINES + CHUCKING GRINDERS - CENTERLESS LAPPING MACHINES sj 


CINCINNATI 
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the newest word 
in oil tempered 
finishes 


Te new “Black Satin” finish on CF&I-Wickwire Oil 
Tempered Wire means reduced downtime and less 
scrap loss for your wire-forming operations. 


“Black Satin” is a fine powdery oxide finish produced 
by electronic regulation of atmosphere during the oil 
tempering process. There are no large scales to flake 
off and clog machines. The powdery oxide acts as a 
lubricant during coiling and crimping operations. . . 


and because it is uniformly smooth from coil-to-coil 
and lot-to-lot, you can start new coils without con- 
stant readjustment of your equipment. 


Extended production runs are possible because CF&I- 
Wickwire Oil Tempered Wire is available in a long 
continuous wnwelded length coil (up to 600 lIbs.). A 
full range of sizes and grades can be supplied in these 
extra-large, steel-strapped coils. Straightened and cut 
lengths from 6” to 24’ (or longer) are also available. 

5756 


CFzl-WICKWIRE WIRE 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION—Albuquerque © Amarillo © Billings @ Boise © Butte ¢ Denver @ El Paso e Ft. Worth @ Houston @ Kansas City ¢ Lincoln 

Okichoma City © Phoenix ¢ Pueblo @ Salt Lake City # Wichita e PACIFIC COAST DIVISION—Los Angeles ¢ Oakland @ Portland # San Francisco « San Leandro @ Seattle ¢ Spokane 

WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Atlonta © Boston Buffalo # Chicago @ Detroit e New Orleans ¢ New York @ Philadelphia e CF&l OFFICES IN CANADA: Montreal ¢ Toronto 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES AT: Calgary ¢ Edmonton e Vancouver ¢ Winnipeg 
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Industry reacts, wants... 


Bold Action on Depreciation 


SrEEL’s mail continues to be unusually heavy because of its pleas for 
depreciation reform as a way to fight the recession (see Apr. 28 issue). 
STEEL’s recommendations: Return to five-year amortization until June 30, 
1959, while an industry-government commission has time to prepare for 
Congress’ consideration a permanent, liberal depreciation system. Here’s 
a sample of what some industrialists think of the proposal (for others, 
see May 19 issue, p. 95): 


Herbert I. Segal, president, Van Norman Industries Inc., 
New York—“I have read your plan ‘Fight on Recession.’ 
I suggest permitting users of machinery of all kinds to 
apply accelerated depreciation to all new machinery 
bought, received, and installed within 12 months begin- 
ning Apr. 1. 

“That would provide incentive for buyers of machinery 
to place orders immediately. Loss of tax income would 
.. . be offset in major part . . . by added income to the 
government from re-employed workers and_ profitably 


operating companies.” 


N. M. Forsythe, vice president and general manager, 
National Automatic Tool Co. Inc.—“It is our conviction 
that we must drive for reform of both aspects of the 
problem—‘useful lives’ and the effect of inflation. 
“To fail to allow adjustments in depreciation due to 
inflation is to continue to penalize users of longer-lived 
equipment. Even though the law were to allow short 
useful lives, there is still a great deal of equipment that 
should be depreciated over periods of ten years or more 


(such as steel plant equipment).” 


G. G. Beard, president, United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh—““The two-point program proposed by STEEL, import- 
ant as it would be as a tonic for our current national economic 
problems, has implications of even greater scope. It aims at not 
just the immediate necessity of reviving business activity but at 
an essential factor, namely, the maintenance of our system of 
free enterprise, and perhaps our national survival. 

“Increased production and technological progress are necessities 
of survival as a nation, and survival under a system of individual 
freedoms requires freedom from inequitable taxation and unneces- 
sarily burdensome regulations. Our government’s unrealistic de- 
preciation policy, if continued, can deteriorate and make obsolete 
our productive facilities to a point where they are, as a whole, 
uncompetitive with those of other nations. 

“Our national strength has been fostered by the dynamic 
character of our industry. This influence . . . will diminish in 
direct proportion to our inability to effect modern replacements 
as required for obsolete facilities and . . . will contribute to 
industrial stagnation. 

“Possibly, there may be other solutions for this situation, but 
the most effective is to give industry the financial relief it needs 
to do the job it should. 

“Certainly, no sound thinking individual can subscribe to 
any policy whereby this matter is let drift until, of absolute 
necessity, the government takes over.” 
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1958 
1957 
1956 
1955 
1954 
1953 
1952 
1951 


Ford Motor Co 


Farm Equipment Shipments 


(in millions) 
.$2,160* 
1,925° 
1,835 
1,878 
1,619 
1,951 
2,028 
2,261 


Farm Machinery Sales Up 


this 
increasing 


Sa les 


MACHINERY 


prospect of 


FARM 
show 
10 to 15 per cent over 1957’s. Sales 


year 


last year were about 5 per cent 
over 1956’s. 

Executives Are Optimistic—Car] 
L. Hecker, executive vice president, 
Oliver Corp., Chicago, — believes 
1958’s sales will climb about 12 per 
1957. To 
about 25 


cent above those for 
date, he says, they are 
per cent above the year-ago period 
Marc B. Rojtman, president, J. I 
Co., Racine, Wis., says his 
firm plans sales volume this year 
of $170 million, compared with 


$124 million last year and $86 mil- 


Case 


lion in 1956. 
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Last year’s sales ($388 million) 


were the second highest in the 


history of Deere & Co., Mo- 
line, Ill, says W. A. Hewitt, 
president. Sales of International 


Harvester Corp., Chicago, are run- 
about 5 per ahead of 
and the company expects 
unit volume to slightly exceed last 
vear’s, says Frank Jenks, president. 
Domestic sales in April were high- 
est for that month since 1955. In 
the last week of April, the firm’s 
dealers delivered more tractors than 
in any one week since 1951. 

This year can be at least as good 
as last, observes George C. Delp, 
New Holland Machine 


ning cent 


1957’s 


president, 








Co., New Holland, Pa. Martin R. 
Sehm, president and general man- 
ager, R. Herschel Mfg. Co., Peoria, 
Ill., anticipates increased sales vol- 
ume this year. 

J. R. Duncan, president, Min- 
neapolis-Moline Co., Minneapolis, 
says deliveries by dealers to cus- 
tomers are up about 30 per cent 
over 1957's, and deliveries to 
dealers are moderately higher. 

Reasons for Improvement—Men- 
tioned by executives as main rea- 
sons for the industry’s health are 
more prosperous farm conditions, 
vigorous and merchandising 
programs, new products, alleviation 
of drought, and the trend to larger 


sales 


farms. 

R. S. Stevenson, president, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, and 
president of the Farm Equipment 
Institute, attributes the improve- 
ment to better weather, increased 
farm income, and deferred demand. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
reports net farm income is running 
at a $13 billion annual rate, vs. 
$11.7 billion in the first three 
months last year. Parity ratio is 
about 87, highest since April, 1955. 
In 1957, farmers grossed an esti- 
mated $38.5 billion of which a little 
more than 22 per cent came from 
nonfarm sources (such as part-time 
employment and customwork). 

Federal officials say 4,855,000 
farms were operating in 1957. That 
was 2.3 per cent under the 1956 
figure and 17 per cent below that 
for 1947. Farm population has 
decreased almost 5 million since 
1950. But smaller farms are the 
ones dropping out. The size of the 
average farm is now 240 acres. 

Credit and Competition—Farmers 
seem to be in a strong financial 
position but credit is available. 
Also most manufacturers now offer 
financing plans which supplement 
bank credit. 

Imported farm machinery is not 
affecting the U. S. market. Amer- 
ican-built machinery is preferred. 

Shortage of foreign exchange and 
the desire of other countries to de- 
velop their own manufacturing dim 
prospects of exports of U. S. ma- 
chinery. The trend is for U. S. 
manufacturers to establish subsidiary 
companies overseas. One such com- 
pany points out that its subsidiary 
enjoyed a higher business level than 
did the domestic firm in the first 
six months of its fiscal year. 
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Going Down: 


Railroad Working Capital 
Jan. 31, 1958 ....$ 396,500,000 
Dec. 31, 1957 555,300,000 
Dec. 31, 1956 683,600,000 
Dec. 31, 1955 938,100,000 

31, 1945 1,643,100,000 


Railroad Net Income 


897,000,000 


| Troubles Are 


U. S. RAILROADS need immediate 
and long range help, says the Sur- 
face Transportation Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Interstate & 
Foreign Commerce which is headed 
by Sen. George Smathers (D., Fla.). 

It concluded that trouble stems 
from many different sources. Para- 
mount are: 1. Development of new 
methods of transportation which are 
giving railroads stiff competition. 2. 
Government assistance to competi- 
(such as the construction of 
highways and airports). 3. Over- 
regulation. The subcommittee says 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and most states dictate to the 
railroads under “ancient and out- 
moded” laws. 4. Failure of railroad 
management to change with the 
times and to compete aggressively 
for business by using modern equip- 
ment and business methods. _ 5. 
Disproportionately high state and 
local taxes. 

Suggested Areas of Aid—The sub- 
committee charges that railroads 
are not sufficiently interested in 
consolidations and mergers. It sug- 
gests that joint use of facilities could 


tors 
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inpointed 


eliminate waste (such as multiple 
terminals and yards). Other self- 
help measures suggested include: 
Pooling and joint operations to re- 
duce duplication in freight and pas- 
senger service. 2. Abandonment or 
consolidation of nonprofitable 
branch and secondary lines. 3. Im- 
proved routing and handling of 
freight traffic. 

Help by the ICC — Senator 
Smathers’ group didn’t miss the ICC 
either. “Not satisfied that the com- 
mission is devoting its efforts to the 
most fruitful areas of regulation,” 
the subcommittee charged the ICC 
to examine the Interstate Com- 
merce Act and come forward with 
recommended legislation. 

Congressional Help—An _ eight- 
point program was recommended to 
Congress. It included: 

1. Guarantee loans to qualifying 
railroads unable to obtain financial 
help through conventional channels. 

2. Have common carriers subject 
to the Interstate Commerce Act es- 
tablish “construction reserve” funds 
as a means of obtaining tax defer- 
rals to stimulate reinvestment. 


3. Amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act so that in a proceeding 
to determine whether a rail rate is 
lower than a reasonable minimum, 
only the circumstances surrounding 
the movement of the traffic by rail 
shall be considered. 

4. Enable the ICC to remove dis- 
crimination against interstate or 
foreign commerce found to result 
from intrastate rates. 

5. Allow the ICC to authorize 
the discontinuance, consolidation, 
or curtailment of unprofitable rail- 
road services and facilities. 

6. Limit the scope of the agricul- 
tural clause under 
which motor vehicles engaged in 
the transport of certain commodi- 
ties are exempt from economic reg- 


commodities 


ulation. 

7. Make all commercial transpor- 
tation of commercial commodities 
by motor vehicle subject to regula- 
tion. 

8. Provide for a 
policy study group. 

Other Recommendations — The 
subcommittee also suggested repeal 
of the 10 per cent excise tax on 
passenger transportation charges 
and 3 per cent on freight transpor- 
tation charges. It also favors the 
enactment of legislation making 20 
years the maximum useful life of 
railroad property (for tax purposes). 


transportation 
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Tu 


rret Lathes e 


JONES & LAMSON 


MACHINE TOOLS 


It is hard to select the ‘best’ feature of 
a J & L turret lathe which is equipped with a 
tracing unit. It could be the cost saving factor, 
as in the job illustrated above. Stainless steel 
forgings are first rough-machined with tools 
from the hexagon and square turret positions. 
Then, in the same chucking, the tracer is en- 
gaged and the parts are contoured to a 16 
mu-in. finish at better than 1000 SFM. Manu- 
facturing costs were cut 74%. 
Precision Boring Machines 


Fay Automatic Lathes’ e 


— 





iial-Meat- tam dAslemal-1-1ef-} 
Wal -b' meaat-Ceoislial-miele) mt 


already paying for it 


Another customer points out broader ad- 
vantages. He says: “‘ My turret lathe with its 
tracing attachment is the most versatile ma- 
chine in my shop. It’s a bar machine, a 
chucker, an engine lathe, and a shaft and 
cross-center duplicator, combined. No machine 
could do more, or produce more profits for me.”’ 

Write for detailed Jones & 
Lamson Machine Company, 517 Clinton St., 


information. 
Springfield, Vermont. 


Thread & Form Grinders e Optical Comparators © 


Turret Lathe Tracing Pays off Double — and More! 


Thread Tools 
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MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM 








U.S. Car Production Sales 
(in millions) lin millions) 
1958 1957 1958 





Sales-Production Ratio Pushing Inventories Down 











1957 


Inventories 
(in thousands) 
1958 1957 














Ist quarter 
2nd quarter* 


3rd quartert 


do not include next year’s models 








AUTODOM’s spring sales boom 
hasn’t met expectations. The indus- 
try now hopes it can cut inventories 
enough in the third quarter to give 
1959 models a comfortable start. 

The table (above) shows what 
Detroit hopes to accomplish by the 
time new cars start appearing. How 
close it will come to the 275,000 in- 
ventory level depends on spring 
and summer sales. July and August 
traditionally are slow months. 

Fair Hope—One hope for a slight 
revival: Used car sales have been 
picking up through April and May, 
although they still are a good 10 
per cent behind last year’s. 

Walter J. Cooper, general sales 
manager of Ford Motor Co.’s Ford 
Div., says: “There is usually a lag 
of about 45 days between a pickup 
in used car sales and an upturn in 
the new car market.” But this isn’t 
a “usual” year; Mr. Cooper is not 
convinced that 1958 will fit the 


pattern. 

First Half—It looks like first half 
production and sales will total about 
2.25 million units. Production won’t 
increase; in fact it will vanish as 
plants close down in July and 
August 


for extended changeover 
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1.23 


1.00 
- 0.60 


Adapted from Ward's Automotive Reports. *Estimated. {Projected. Third quarter inventory figures 
Inventory levels are for end of quarter 


1.79 1.07 


1.58 1.21 


1.30 0.92 


Inventories Hold Sales Key 


periods. Dealers will have a chance 
to whack away at inventories which 
slowly shrunk last month. 

Sales have climbed a bit, but it’s 
partly seasonal, and nobody is sure 
that it'll last. Ford Motor Co. sales 
are down about 37 per cent for the 
first four months, and it looks like 
they’ll stay at that level through 
June. Chrysler is off 44 per cent. 
General Motors is in fairly good 
shape: Its sales are down about 20 
per cent—close to the average sales 
loss for most of metalworking. 

The Exception—George Romney, 
American Motors Corp. president, 
is cheerful. Rambler sales in the 
second quarter are 72 per cent 
ahead of those in the same period 
last year. Latest report estimates 
more than 85,000 cars have been 
sold, and the company has been 
boosting production schedules al- 
most weekly. 

Sad — Studebaker-Packard Corp. 
hasn’t discussed sales lately, but 
Harold Churchill, S-P’s president, 
reports that greater market pene- 
tration was made in April than in 
any previous month. Presumably, 
the increase has held through May. 

S-P had built 12,797 cars by the 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright, and its use in any form without permission is prohibited.) 


1.49 
1.59 
1.39 


















end of April. It looks like first half 
production will be in the neighbor- 
hood of 18,000 units. A year ago, 
S-P had produced 37,581 cars at 
the halfway mark. 

Mad—To add to its woes, every- 
body who can is telling Detroit what 
it has done wrong and how to cor- 
rect the situation. Motordom has 
become a whipping boy for all re- 
cession problems, and automakers 
don’t like it. 

Harlow Curtice, GM’s president, 
recently retorted (to a senator’s 
suggestion that companies skip ’59 
model changes): “That’s like sug- 
gesting a magazine offer the same 
issue two months in succession but 
reduce its price the second month.” 

That example illustrates how 
knowledgeable many of motor- 
dom’s critics are—or aren’t. The 
1959 cars have already been tooled 
and can’t be called back even if the 
industry were so inclined. 

Outlook—Henry Ford II has told 
Ford Motor Co. stockholders that 
he expects a minimum of 4.5 mil- 
lion sales for the year, and Ward’s 
Automotive Reports indicates that 
no matter what happens, output 
can’t rise above 5 million cars. 

The statistical agency figures that, 
at best, the industry may turn out 
4.8 million units, and, at worst, it 
will build 4.2 million. Last year, 















THIS 1959 EDSEL ROOF PANEL is a 
plaster model being traced on a 97 
ton cutting machine in Ford Motor 
Co.'s Rouge facilities. Stamping die in 
which roof panels will be formed is 
being cut out of steel slab positioned 
beneath model 


Detroit produced 6.2 million pas- 


senger cars. The previous low point 
was in 1957 (Output: 3.5 million) 

No Cheer—Car builders are be- 
ing bothered by the sneaking sus- 
picion that car prices will probably 
have to be jacked up next year— 
even though such a move wouldn’t 
be popular. Detroit says its profit 
per car is low (Ford claims it aver- 
aged $100 net profit per car with 
accessories in the last four years) 
and that it can’t afford to absorb the 
increased costs of steel and the auto- 
matic wage boosts it apparently will 
give to autoworkers. 


Stockholders Get Word 


Ford Motor Co. expects a sales 
resurgence in 1959 following this 
year’s disappointing industry projec- 
tion (4.5 million unit sales). The 
company will spend less on new 
plant and equipment next year be- 
cause it has about completed pres- 
ent expansion plans. Ford seems to 
be far from convinced that a small 
car is what the public really wants. 

That’s the gist of what Henry 
Ford II, company president, told 
stockholders at their annual meet- 
ing in Detroit. Says Mr. Ford: “The 


50 


odds favor at leasi a modest recovery 
toward the end of the year. How- 
ever, if this pattern does not de- 
velop shortly, strong action will 
be called for to stimulate business 
and consumer spending through tax 
concessions.” 

Pointing to factors which should 
make for a stronger market next 
year, Mr. Ford reports: “Seven out 
of ten car owners now own their 
cars outright—free of debt. And 
about | million more auto credit 
contracts are scheduled to mature 
in 1958 than in 1957. Private liquid 
savings are at the highest levels in 
history, and more than 60 million 
Americans are employed. All that’s 
needed is a renewal of confidence in 
the future, and we will be off and 
running in short order.” 

Trim Ship — Explaining that in 
recent years the company has re- 
placed old plant and equipment and 
has realigned its management struc- 
ture to be ready for low periods, Mr. 
Ford says that future expenditures 
for new plant and equipment will 
be reduced. 

In 1955, Ford spent $251 million 
on new facilities. In 1956, the fig- 
ure rose to $530 million; it declined 
to $376 million last year. This year, 
the company is spending about $175 
million; in 1959, it anticipates ex- 
penditures of about $130 million. 

Small Cars—Mr. Ford told stock- 
holders that because of tooling lead- 
times, the decision to build a small 
car should have been made in the 
fall of 1955 and at that time there 
was no evidence that the buying 
public wanted it. (That does not 
take into consideration crash _tool- 
ing programs which could be com- 
pleted within 18 months.) 

As already reported (see STEEL, 
May 26, p. 71), Ford has been in- 
vestigating the market. 
According to Mr. Ford, the com- 
pany finds that economy is the pri- 
mary reason for buying any car 
today. Beyond that, customers will 
pay more for de luxe interior and 
exterior trim but will hesitate to 
pay extra for a four-door rather 
than a two-door model. Buyers will 
shell out for a 6-cylinder engine if 
they have a choice between that an 
a 4-cylinder job as long as there 
isn’t any difference in gasoline 
economy. Half the small car buyers 
own another automobile. 

Add those facts to the prospects 
for a leveling off of import sales, 


small car 


plus the fact that more suburban 
living and more long range travel 
demand cars with room and fairly 
high performance, and Mr. Ford 
says: “It would be a mistake to per- 
mit this present preoccupation with 
small cars to take our minds off the 
main road we must travel in the 
years ahead.” 


Du Pont Plans Disposal 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., has sug- 
gested a plan under which it can 
follow the Supreme Court’s decree 
that it get rid of its 23 per cent 
of General Motors stock without 
penalizing stockholders. 

The plan has three main points: 

1. Transfer the right to vote Du 
Pont’s 63 million shares from the 
company to its 185,000 common 
stockholders on a pro rata basis. 

2. Protection of 185,000 Du Pont 
and 700,000 GM stockholders from 
market losses that would result from 
forced stock sales and resulting tax 
claims. (The company has not 
spelled out just how this would be 
done.) 

3. A prohibition against Du Pont 
and GM having any common di- 
rectors except with court approval. 

In effect, the Du Pont proposal 
would make the firm a receiver of 
dividends but would take away any 
decision-making powers it might 
have. 





U. S. Auto Output 


Passenger Only 
1958 1957 


641,591 
571,098 
578,826 


489,357 
February 392,112 
March 357,049 
April 316,503 549,239 
4 Mo. Total 1,555,021 2,340,754 
May : 531,365 
June 500,271 
July 495,629 
524,354 
284,265 
327,362 
578,601 
December 534,714 
Total 6,117,315 
Week Ended 1958 1957 
Apr. 26 58,664 123,633 
May 3 78,434 119,999 
May 10 78,506 125,924 
May 17 87,407 172,390 
May 24 86,082* 127,428 
May 31 60,000* 82,431 


Source: Ward’s Automotive Reports. 
Preliminary. ‘*Estimated by STEEL. 


January 


August 
September 
October 
November 
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When you need CO) 


BASIC CHEMICALS FOR METALS 






look to General Chemical! 






Here's why... 







At practically every stage of 
metal-making and metal-work- 
ing, you will find need for basic 
chemicals produced by General 
Chemical. These chemicals are 
readily available from a nation- 
wide network of plants and 
conveniently located stock 
points. You’re sure of uniform 
quality, prompt deliveries, and 
experienced technical service 
whenever you need it. So spec- 
ify General for all these basic 
chemicals: 


















Sulfuric Acid 
Hydrochloric (Muriatic) Acid 

Nitric Acid 

Hydrofluoric Acid 

Sodium Fluoride 

Sodium Bifluoride 

Trisodium Phosphate 

Sodium Metasilicate 

Oxalic Acid 

Fluoboric Acid 

Potassium Fluoborate 

Sodium Fluoborate 

Ammonium Fluoborate 

Lead Fluoborate 

Tin Fluoborate 

Copper Fluoborate 

Iron Fluoborate 

Nickel Fluoborate 

Cadmium Fluoborate 

Baker & Adamson® Laboratory Reagents 
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GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
atsualixe) 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 












Offices: Albany * Atlanta ¢ Baltimore * Birmingham ¢ Boston ¢ Bridgeport * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland (Miss.) * Cleveland (Ohio) * Denver 
Detroit « Houston ¢ Jacksonville * Kalamazoo ¢ Los Angeles * Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh * Portland (Ore.) * Providence 
San Francisco * St. Louis ¢ Seattle * Kennewick, Vancouver and Yakima (Wash.) In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Co., Ltd. * Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 
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a complete selection, under the trademark 


Nicholson or Black Diamond, 
s. 


dustrial Distri 


We make 6000 types of files. There’s one 
that’s exactly right for your filing oper- 


ation. Using it will reduce your costs by 
cutting the amount of filing time. And time, 


fae poe 


MOND CUT += 


F. (Extra Fine) 


icholson Rotary 


icut” All-Purpose 


icholson File Company develop- 


ments such as the “Mag 


Mach 


time you order files, specify Nich- 


Black Diamond, X 


Swiss Pattern or N 


Power files. And ask your distributor about 


Next 
olson, 
brand 
recent N 


Closer adherence to strict fili 


ing costs. 


+ Just as the right Nicholson-made file 
means faster results, it also means better 


not the file, represents the largest part 
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Our files cre sold exclusively through them. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
INDEX 


(1947-1949 =100) 


LATEST 
WEEK 


PREVIOUS 
WEEK 


MONTH 
LN\ere) 


YEAR 
LNeje) 


Based upon and weighted as follows: 
Steel Output, 35%; Electric Power Output, 32%; 
Freight Carloadings, 22%; Auto Assemblies, 11% 


APR. MAY 


JUNE JULY 





*Week ended May 24. 


Upturn 


STUDY of Sree.’s industrial pro- 
duction index during the spring sea- 
sons from 1953 to date suggests that 
the current strengthening is the start 
of the road back, not merely a tem- 
porary flurry. 

The preliminary reading for the 
week ended May 24 crept up an- 
other 2 points to 127 (1947-49: 
100), making a total of 9 points 
the index has gained since the lov 
point was reached in the fourth 
week in April. That’s a 7.6 per cent 
recovery in one month. In only 
one of the last five years has the 
index picked up more points (14 
in 1955 when the recent boom was 
just getting started). In only two 
has the percentage gain been greater 
(7.7 per cent in 1954 and 9.5 per 
cent in 1955). In neither of those 
years was the uptrend as steep (from 
mid-April to late June in 1954 and 
from early April to early June in 


1955). 


Falloff Due—The strength of the 
upturn will be tested this week and 
next. If the index can bounce back 
up to the approximate pre-Memorial 
Day level, it must be considered a 
genuine spring upturn. The drop 
during the holiday week has ranged 
from 4 points in 1953 to 10 points 
in 1955. It is doubtful that the de- 
crease will be more than 8 points 
this year. Chances are good that 
it will gain that back within the 
next two weeks and then go on to 
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set the maximum reading for the 
first half before the July 4 week 
sets it back again. 

Three of the four segments of 
the index contributed to the latest 
rise. (Only electricity output de- 
clined.) The continuing rise in steel 
production is the biggest factor. Most 
market observers attribute the show- 


AUG 


THE BUSINESS 


TREND 


SEPT. OCT. NOV. 


Gains Strength in Fourth Week 


ing to four factors: 1. An accumu- 
lation of orders which makes it 
economical to start up furnaces. 2. 
A small amount of price hedging 
3. An effort to balance inventories. 
4. A slight upturn in metalworking 
in general. One indication of the 
last point is the increase of 8375 
cars of miscellaneous freight shipped 
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Cold Heading 
Cuts Costs 


Fasteners and Small Parts 
Show Big Savings 


One of the most important cost 
cutting developments in recent years 
is the increasing use of cold headed 
fasteners and small parts throughout 
industry. Parts produced by this 
process show marked savings when 
compared to the same production on 
screw machines. The most obvious 
advantage is in the economical wire 
stock used in cold heading. The more 
expensive bar stock used in the screw 
machine method results in consider- 
able waste, whereas the waste is ai- 
most negligible in cold heading. 

Another important consideration 
is the greater strength structure of 
parts made by the cold heading 
method. The blow of the heading tool 
causes the grain structure of the 
metal to flow in lines of greater 
strength whereas the strong outer 
surface of the screw machine product 
has been reduced to scrap. 

The possibilities of cold heading 
are almost unlimited when used in 
conjunction with secondary opera- 
tions. The tremendous savings in 
operation and material costs make it 
a must consideration when designing 
small parts either as fasteners or as 
integral units for manufactured 
parts. It has been a long time policy 
of John Hassall, Inc. to support their 
cold heading equipment with the 
latest methods of secondary manu- 
facture. Machines for roll threading, 
slotting, drilling, tapping and many 
other operations are available for 
your profit. 

Given complete specifications, in- 
cluding a drawing and an idea of the 
application, we can quickly tell you 
whether or not it will be advanta- 
gecus to have your fastener or part 
JOB-DESIGNED by HASSALL. 
The remaining important aspect of 
our service to you is the ability to 
get into production quickly and 
make prompt shipment 

Write for a copy of our new book- 
let, “What the Designer Should 
Know about Cold Heading.” 


John Hassall, Inc. 


P.O. Box 2269 
Westbury, Long Island, N. Y. 
Manufacturers Since 1850 


THE BUSINESS TREND 








MACHINE TOOL ORDERS ° 


New Orders Shipments 

1958 1957 1958 1957 
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1955 
97.00 
98.71 
149.16 
109.52 
110.50 
139.00 
.76 


1958 
93.07 
93.49 


97.89 


120.01 


Institute Inc 
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by the railroads during the week 
ended May 17. (This category in- 
cludes metalworking products.) 

Carloadings Jump—The second 
most important reason is the rise 
in freight carloadings. In addition 
to the hike in miscellaneous freight, 
both coal and ore loadings con- 
tributed to an increase of 25,561 car- 
loads during the week. This sector 
appreciably stronger if 
the steelmaking rate holds at pres- 
ent levels or rises. Some major ore 
docks on the lower lakes have yet 
to see their first activity this season. 

Auto and truck output has held 
at about 104,000 units a week for 
the last two weeks of record, and 
this could be the level during most 
of June. Then, unless sales strength- 
en considerably, major producers 
will begin to close down for model 
changeovers. That will hold the in- 
dex back for two or three months. 
But motordom will be the biggest 
yainer in the anticipated upturn in 
the late third or early fourth quar- 
ter. 


MT Orders Sink Again 


How far the fall 
without the help of a capital goods 
boom is the big question. Few econ- 
omists or businessmen expect more 


could get 


upt urn Can go 


than faint rumblings from this part 
of metalworking before mid-1959 
or 1960. The report of the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association 
for April confirms this publication’s 
earlier observation that prospects for 
an early revival are poor (Apr. 21, 
p. 149). 

Net orders for both cutting and 
forming tools dropped from March’s 
$36,150,000 to $28,250,000, practi- 
cally equal to the February level. 
The drop in domestic orders over- 
balanced the gains in foreign book- 
ings, which reached their 1958 high 
at $7.6 million. Shipments amount- 
ed to $51.2 million, continuing the 
21% year cut into backlogs. (See 
table and chart above.) 

One prominent tool builder feels 
that the industry is still on the way 
down, although the pattern during 
the next few months might be de- 
scribed as “bouncing along the bot- 
tom.” He says there is no known 
programming which will change the 
trend significantly in the foreseeable 
future. There may be a slight up- 
turn in the fall, but it will fall far 
short of what the industry needs 
to maintain a satisfactory backlog. 

“In over a half century, there 
have been only two conditions which 
have spurred the machine tool in- 
dustry to peak levels: 1. War. 2. 
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J FM AM J J AS O N D 
(Seasonally Adjusted) 

Total Primary Metal 
Production Metals Fabricating 
1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 
Jan. 133 146 100 143 159 180 
Feb. 130 146 95 143 153 180 
Mar. 128 145 91 137 150 179 
Apr 126* 144 86* 134 148* 176 
May 143 a 132 175 
June 144 - 2 can ee 
July 144 133 177 
Aug 145 ‘ 136 ‘ 177 
Sept 144 131 ‘ 174 
Oct. 141 128 168 
Nov 139 121 170 
Dec 135 as 107 163 
Avg oss S83 132 175 


Federal Reserve Board. *Preliminary 
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Units 
1958 1957 1956 

Jan 206,100 305,400 308,900 
Feb 227,800 298,700 316,000 
Mar 261,100 309,300 403,500 
Apr 281,600 353,300 
May 303,7 346,800 
June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct y 

Nov 400 211,600 
Dec 214,600 257,400 
Totals 3,334,000 3,700,000 


National Electrical Mfrs. Assn. 











Extensive capital goods programs in 
the auto industry. We don’t see 
either condition coming for some 
time,” he explains. His prediction 
for shipments of metal cutting tools 
in 1958: $450 million. 


Awards Second Highest 


Optimism continues to be the key 
word in the construction industry. 
Engineering News-Record reports 
that engineering construction awards 
hit the second highest weekly total 
of the year at $588.1 million during 
the period ended May 22. This 
brought the cumulative total for 
1958 to $7.3 billion, only 4 per cent 
under the corresponding 1957 fig- 
ure. That’s the smallest gap so far 
this year. 

Public works contracts set a high 
for the year at $346.9 million. In- 
dustrial building contracts continue 
to show weakness, recording only 
$34.5 million for the week. 


Failures Continue Uptrend 


After taking a short breather, 
business failures once again passed 
the 300 mark (see Barometers of 
Business, Page 53), reports Dun & 
Bradstreet Inc. At the current rate, 
failures will exceed the 1957 total 
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of 13,739 by a wide margin and set 
a post-World War II record. (The 
all-time record of 31,822 was set 
in 1932.) 

In a special analysis of 1957's 
failures, D&B reveals that the fail- 
ure rate per 10,000 listed concerns 
last year was 52, the highest since 
1941 but well below every year 
but three in the 1920-41 period. 
Total liabilities of $615.3 million 
were the highest since 1932. D&B 
points out that the significance of 
the figure dwindles appreciably in 
relative weight when compared with 
the rising sales of manufacturing, 
wholesaling, and retailing businesses 
($676 billion in 1957). 

Despite the beginning of the re- 
cession last year, the smallest busi- 
nesses (liabilities less than $5000) 
declined in number of failures from 
9032 in 1956 to 2001. The largest 
companies (liabilities over $1 mil- 
lion) also fared better, dropping 
from 49 the year before to 45. The 
largest increase came in the $5000 
to $25,000 group, which accounted 
for 48.8 per cent of the total. 

The number of firms in business 
over ten years represented 19.3 per 
cent of the total, the highest per- 
centage since 1946. But businesses 
less than five years old still account- 
ed for the bulk of the failures. 























D.O. 
JAMES 


WORM GEAR 
SPEED REDUCERS 


"Ts D.O.James Worm Gear Speed 
Reducers cover a wide range of ra- 
tios and horsepowers . . . and feature 
the advantages of right angle shaft 
arrangement, minimum of moving 
parts, accurate meshing of precision 
produced worm gearing, anti-friction 
bearing mountings and tested lubri- 
cation. The proven efficiency, long 
life and compactness of this type of 
gear reduction makes them the 
“MUST Reducer” for many power 
saving installations. 





They are designed and built by an 
organization that has been making 
Gears and Gear Reducers for Sev- 
enty Years. May we serve you? 


Extensive Worm Gear Making Facilities 


ae D. O. James Worm 

3 Gear teeth are gener- 
ated on tangential feed 
hobbing machines by 
e tapered and ground 
hobs. We make worm 
gears from 1” to 80” in 
diameter and from 24 
DP to 1 DP. 


D.0.JAMES 


GEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


1140 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Stace 1893 


MAKERS OF EVERY TYPE OF GEAR 





AND GEAK SPEED REDUCER 


SEND FOR CATALOGS 


Catalogs and price lists covering worm gear 
speed reducers (the right angle drive) are 


available to power transmission engineers 
Please request on Company Letterhead — 
we'll mail your copy- at once 
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At Sun Ship, STAINLESS STEEL is synonymous with 
EXCLUSIVE, because Stainless is never exposed to con- 


a” 


tamination by fabrication with ordinary carbon steel tools. 
Working with the 300 to 

4 series of alloys, clad 

minum and other 


ee i ~wmar? 
Cacn to exact Sp 


ecitications. Cacn WIiN an aqcaiti 
feature...EXCLUSIVE. GUN SHIP 
+ __ — ss s * et F . 


BUILDING & DRY DOCK CO. 
CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 











MEN OF INDUSTRY 





SILAS S. CATHCART 
Mlinois Tool Works v.p. 


Silas S. Cathcart was elected vice 
president, Illinois Tool Works, Chi- 
cago. He continues as general man- 
ager, Fastex Div., Des Plaines, III. 


Dwight W. Kaufmann was made 
manager of Crucible Steel Co. of 
America’s Titanium & Vacuum 
Metals Product Div., Midland, Pa. 
He was product manager of the 
titanium division formed last De- 
cember when Crucible acquired 
Rem-Cru Titanium Inc. At the 
Sanderson-Halcomb Works, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., William G. Slack re- 
places J. F. Murphy, retired, as 
superintendent of the bar finish 
and inspection department. Joseph 
G. Eckert replaces Mr. Slack as 
superintendent, conditioning and 
billet yard. Richard E. Parrish was 
made superintendent of engineer- 
ing and maintenance at the Park 
Works in Pittsburgh, succeeding 
A. G. Nicola, transferred to the 
Sanderson-Halcomb Works. 


James A. Schilpp was made direc- 
tor of purchasing and traffic for 
the refractories division of H. K. 
Porter Company Inc., Pittsburgh. 


Delmer L. Buttrey was appointed 
general manager-manufacturing, 
R. C. Mahon Co., Detroit. Prior 
to joining the company four 
months ago, Mr. Buttrey was plant 
manager, Blue Island, IIl., for 
American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Co. 


Glenn R. Smith was made sales 
manager, Electric Service Works, 
Philadelphia, Delta-Star Electric 
Div., H. K. Porter Company Inc. 
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DWIGHT W. KAUFMANN 
Crucible Steel div. mgr. 


Eugene H. Brooks, former executive 
vice president, was elected president 
and chief executive officer of Con- 
tinental Gin Co., Birmingham. He 
succeeds Merrill E. Pratt, now chair- 
man. Richard T. Dorsey was 
elected vice president of the gin 
division. 

Edward C. Kinnaman was promoted 
from quality control manager to 
production manager of Alloy Pre- 
cision Castings Co., Cleveland. 


Nathaniel Cannistraro was made 
vice president-sales and marketing, 
Bettinger Corp., Waltham, Mass. 
He was general sales manager. 


George Yeckley was named to the 
new post of director of purchasing 
at Anderson Electric Corp., Bir- 
mingham. 


Donald L. Block was made chief in- 
dustrial engineer, United States Steel 
Supply Div., Chicago, U. S. Steel 
Corp. 


J. H. Hatch, vice president-produc- 
tion manager, Union Wire Rope 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., was elected 
president-general manager to suc- 
ceed M. G. Ensinger, now chairman. 
Maurice B. Hansell Jr. was made 
vice president-production manager. 
George P. Lacy was appointed vice 
president-general sales manager, 
wire and wire rope products, suc- 
ceeding L. B. Schraub, who con- 
tinues with the firm on a consulting 
basis. 


E. W. Schoen was appointed chief 
metallurgist, Huck Mfg. Co., De- 


troit. 


EUGENE H. BROOKS 
Continental Gin president 


RYAN SADWITH 
Ind. Washing Machine posts 


Ryan Sadwith was made secretary 
and general manager, Industrial 
Washing Machine Corp., Matawan, 
N. J. He was vice president and 


director of manufacturing for J. O. 
Ross Engineering Corp., and also 
president of John Waldron Corp. 


J. L. Kerins was appointed an as- 
sistant vice president-industrial engi- 
neering, United States Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. F. B. Varner succeeds 
Mr. Kerins as general transportation 
manager. N. C. Halleck was made 
assistant general transportation 
manager. 


Sun Tube Corp., Hillside, N. J., 
subsidiary of American Can Co., 
elected as vice presidents: Nicholas 
Marchak, in charge of commercial 
development and research; Claude 
L. Alexander, sales, advertising, 
and sales promotion; Kenneth G. 
Michel, manufacturing at the Hill- 
side and Washington, N. J., plants. 


A. D. Richardson Jr. was elected 
president, Ironsides Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. He succeeds Hugh M. Bone, 
now chairman and treasurer. John 
R. McPhee succeeds Mr. Richard- 
son as vice president-general man- 
ager. 


Dan W. Burns was elected presi- 
dent, Huffard Corp., El Segundo, 
Calif., subsidiary of Siegler Corp. 


James Knowles was made executive 
assistant to John Dykstra, vice presi- 
dent-manufacturing, Ford Motor 


Co., Dearborn, Mich. 


J. L. Chase was appointed Detroit 
district sales manager, press division, 
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STEPHEN J. TOMPKINS 


E. W. Bliss Co., succeeding F. P. 
O'Keeffe, retired. 


Stephen J. Tompkins was made 
chief engineer and director, truck 
product, Dodge Div., Chrysler Corp., 
Detroit. George W. Gibson was 
named chief engineer and director 
of car product. In these newly 
created posts, they are responsible 
for product and volume planning, 
and co-ordination of market and 
engineering research. 


Grover C. Durham, eastern region 
manager at New York for Buick 
Motor Div., General Motors Corp., 
was named manager of market re- 
search, with headquarters in Flint, 
Mich. He is succeeded by Arthur 
J. Kemp, former manager of the 
southwest region at Dallas. E. A. 
Zimmerman becomes manager. 
southeast region, Atlanta, succeed- 


ing Clyde C. Darby, retired. 


Earl P. Sullivan was made district 
manager; Wallace W. Denhoff, as- 
sistant district manager in the Chi- 
cago sales office, Binks Mfg. Co. 
George Knetl was named assistant 
director of engineering and research 
for the company. 


J. W. Wood was made general man- 
ager of the newly created automo- 
tive division of Flexonics Corp., at 


Inkster, Mich. 


John P. Rubie was made manager- 
materials, magnetic material sec- 
tion, General Electric Co., at Ed- 
more, Mich. 


D. L. Gallogly was made chief en- 
gineer, Cooper-Bessemer Corp., Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio. He was assistant 
executive engineer. He _ succeeds 


E. Frederick, retired. 


hl 


GEORGE W. GIBSON 
new posts at Dodge Div. 


Robert W. Eiler and A. R. Meyer 
were elected vice presidents of Na- 
tional Supply Co., Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Eiler has been secretary since 1939 
Mr. Meyer became manager, ex- 
port division, in 1952. 


John M. Higinbotham was made 
assistant sales manager, Buffalo dis- 
trict, Republic Steel Corp. He was 
executive vice president of W. A. 
Case & Son Mfg. Co. 


Donald J. Wallace was named dis- 
trict sales Duff-Norton 


manager, 
Co., with headquarters in New 
York. He was eastern district sales 


manager, Coffing Hoist Div. 


Marcel A. Cordovi joined the atomic 


power development section, de- 
velopment and __ research division, 
International Nickel Co., New 


York. He was manager, material 
and testing department, atomic en- 
ergy division, Babcock & Wilcox 


Co. 
Dwight L. Webb was made man- 


ager, Kansas City, Mo., branch, 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., to suc- 


ceed Joseph P. Byrne, retired. 


George A. Medsker was made 
Cleveland branch manager, Greg- 
ory Industries Inc. George E. 
Kennedy was made Chicago branch 


manager. 


Russell L. Lawson, former vice pres- 
ident, Central Scientific Co., was 
named director of merchandising for 


Hettrick Mfg. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


J. R. Reinsma, general service man- 
ager, Alemite & Instrument Div., 
Stewart - Warner Corp., Chicago, 
was named manager of industrial 
sales of Alemite lubrication prod- 





ROBERT W. EILER 
National Supply vice presidents 





A. R. MEYER 


ucts. He is succeeded by W. J. 
Hawkins. 


Louis B. Kazmerowski was made 
production manager; Louis J. Pace, 
general production superintendent 
of Chrysler Corp.’s Delaware as- 
sembly plant at Newark, Del. 


Robert T. Sullens was named con- 
troller, Patterson Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., East Liverpool, Ohio. 


Donald H. Ninow was named man- 
ager of the Moline, IIl., branch of- 
fice, American Air Filter Co. Inc., 
to succeed Frank Tyler, retired. 


Otto Greven was made production 
director in charge of manufacturing 
at all plants of Donaldson Inc., St. 
Paul. 


William D. Hedges was elected vice 
president-research and development. 
Columbus Coated Fabrics Corp., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


J. Robert Killpack was elected comp- 
troller of Ferro Corp., Cleveland 
He succeeds the late Joseph C. 
Wessel. 


Robert E. Coates joined the Eddy- 
stone, Pa., division of Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton Corp. as assistant 
sales manager, hydraulic turbines. 


Roger Hezarifend was made chief 
engineer, Trimount Instrument Co., 
Chicago. 


Sidney Hamel was made industrial 
sales director for Trim Alloys Inc., 
Boston. 


Al Trail, who headed the Rochester, 
N. Y., office of Vickers Inc., was 
promoted to district sales manager, 
Cleveland office. He replaces Arthur 
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DESPATCH double duty RECLAIMING OVEN 





L Burns off old insulation and windings 
’ Bakes on varnish and finishes 


Stripping and rebuilding operation costs are 
cut to the minimum, and work output in- 
creased, with the new DESPATCH Reclaim- 
ing Oven. 

A withering 700°F. controlled temperature 
burns off old insulation and windings from 
motors, stators, coils, armatures, other elec- 
trical parts and machinery. By doing in minutes 
the major part of a job that could take hours 
by older, conventional stripping methods, this 
DESPATCH oven overcomes one of the prin- 
cipal problems of motor rewinding and re- 
building. 

At lower temperatures, the same oven bakes 
varnish onto the new windings, making insula- 
tion permanent, so motors, parts and equip- 
ment get out of the repair station in shortest 


DESPATCH OVEN 
COMPANY 


619 S. E. Eighth St., Minneapolis 14, Minn, 
Sales ond Service in All 26 Principal Cities 
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possible time, with no time out for drying. 

There is a DESPATCH Reclaiming Oven in 
a size to fit every plant. Ovens are available 
from the smallest production model (30 x 40 x 
56 inches, inside dimensions) to large, custom- 
built installations of the type illustrated, above. 

The controlled temperature buildup, posi- 
tive air control, uniform heat and cooling con- 
trol, combine to assure complete burnoff with 
protection against damage to treated motor 
parts. And . . . multiple safety devices make it 
‘the safest oven available.” 


WRITE TODAY for name of your nearest 
supplier. Ask for Bulletin No 81K covering 
the DESPATCH Double Duty RECLAIMING 
OVEN. 


PIONEERS IN ENGINEERING HEAT APPLICATIONS FOR INDUSTRY 
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JOHN K. BEIDLER 
Dravo v. p.-commercial 


Van Wormer, transferred to head 
the Detroit sales office. 


John K. Beidler was named vice 
president-commercial, Dravo Corp., 
Pittsburgh. He heads sales, mar- 
keting, and new product activities. 
Mr. Beidler has been general man- 
ager, machinery division, and a vice 
president. Harold R. Mantle was 
made assistant to executive vice 
president. 


William L. Fisher was made eastern 
district sales manager, Aronson 


Machine Co., Arcade, N. Y. 


J. H. Werner was made assistant 
sales manager, Lee Wilson Engi- 
neering Co., Cleveland. He was 
Chicago district manager. 


Ralph Bowden was made western 
district sales manager, Lyon Stain- 
less Products Div., Lyon Inc., with 
headquarters in Los Angeles. 


William C. Stonehouse Jr. was ap- 
pointed director of industrial rela- 
tions for Latrobe Steel Co., Latrobe, 
Pa. 


Target Central Corp., Kansas City, 
Mo., named Leon Baker vice presi- 
dent-distribution. 


Dale Schmidlin was elected presi- 
dent and general manager, Rold- 
Rite Metal Products Co. Inc., 
Genoa, Ohio. Robert N. Lindner 


was made sales manager. 


Paul W. Steen was appointed man- 
ager of distributor sales for Narda 
Ultrasonics Corp., Mineola, N. Y. 


H. Henry Sinason, former works 
manager, Modern Alloys Inc., joined 
Lobeck Casting Processes Inc., New 
York, as technical manager. He 
succeeds Gerd Beckmann, resigned. 
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DR. NICHOLAS A. BEGOVICH 
Hughes Aircraft dir.-eng. 


A Ya 


M. H. TEMPLE 
Rheem Mfg. div. v. p. 


Dr. Nicholas A. Begovich was ap- 
pointed director of engineering, 
Hughes Aircraft Co.’s ground sys- 
tem group, Fullerton, Calif. Dr. 
William T. Clary Jr. was made 
head of the system analysis de- 
partment; John W. Bozeman, di- 
rector of the data processing labo- 
ratory; Robert Polkinghorn, direc- 
tor of the radar laboratory; Samuel 
Langberg, head of engineering 
service department. 


Edwin S. Satin was made assistant 
manager, international division, 


F. J. Stokes Corp., Philadelphia. 


Clarence Dunlop, vice president, 
Burroughs Corp., Detroit, fills the 
new post of vice president-manufac- 
turing facility planning. For the 
last few years, he has been serving 
overseas in an advisory capacity for 
Burroughs European manufacturing 
operations. 


Lodge & Shipley Co., Cincinnati, 
appointed J. Hubert Cuni vice pres- 
ident and director of industrial re- 
lations. Joseph A. Brinkman, 
former secretary-assistant treasurer, 
was made secretary-treasurer. W. A. 
Ott was appointed controller. 


Robert G. Van Keuren heads Nor- 
ton Co.’s newly created product en- 
gineering department, Worcester, 
Mass., as manager of product engi- 
neering. Frank G. Gustafson was 
named supervisor of sales engineer- 
ing. 


Albert W. McAbee was appointed 
assistant manager of sales, plate and 
structural products division, Inland 
Steel Co., Chicago, effective July 1. 
He will succeed Lawrence Chamber- 
lain, appointed manager of the new 
Houston district sales office. 


M. H. Temple was elected vice 
president-general manager, Rich- 
mond Plumbing Fixtures Div., 
Rheem Mfg Co., at Metuchen, N. J. 
Former vice president-assistant gen- 
eral manager, he succeeds John J. 
Hall, who relinquishes his post as 
president to devote full time to 
duties as a Rheem corporate vice 
president and member of its ex- 
ecutive committee. 


John F. Dolan was made assistant 
to the vice president-sales, Lamson 
& Sessions Co., Cleveland, effective 
June 1. He has headquarters in 
Cleveland. Formerly general man- 
ager, Chicago division, he is suc- 
ceeded by J. Wallace Nall. William 
B. Manning and Felder Wright 
were made district sales managers, 
Birmingham division. 


DeWalt Div., American Machine & 
Foundry Co., Lancaster, Pa., pro- 
moted Hugh Johnson from purchas- 
ing agent to the new post of direc- 
tor of materials. Frank Zecher was 
made purchasing agent. 


Don Cartwright, former sales man- 
ager, Misco Fabricators Inc., joined 
Aluminum & Architectural Metals 
Co., Detroit, as sales manager, in 
charge of the heat treating and in- 
dustrial processing accessories di- 
vision. 

W. W. Weeks was made manager 
of power piping for Blaw-Knox 
Co.’s power piping and sprinkler di- 
vision, Pittsburgh. He was vice 
president, construction division, 


B. F. Shaw Co. 


Harvey R. Hiller was appointed as- 
sistant district sales manager, Chi- 
cago district, Harbison-Walker Re- 
fractories Co., Pittsburgh. 


Ross H. Begg Jr. was promoted to 
assistant to the general manager at 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, East 
Hartford, Conn. He was executive 
engineer. 





OBITUARIES... 
Dr. Vsevolod N. Krivobok, 65, su- 


pervisor of the stainless steel and 
heat-resistant alloy section, devel- 
opment and research division, In- 
ternational Nickel Co. Inc., New 
York, died May 17. 

Charles W. Yount, 70, chairman, 
Eagle Machine Co.,  Indianap- 
olis, died May 18. 
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16 Ton “‘Gas Mask’’ for a Blast Furnace 


Diversity in the production of steel castings is rou- 
tine in the foundries of Erie Forge & Steel Corpora- 
tion. For example, this cast steel blast furnace bell. 

The 16 ton lower bell casting teams up with the one 
ton cast steel upper bell to distribute solids to the 
blast furnace without loss of gasses ...a job which 
requires high quality steel of accurate as-cast dimen- 
sions. 

From the beginning of the steelmaking process the 


ERIE, 


raw materials are tested at frequent intervals to assure 
the quality of the steel . . . careful metallurgical and 
engineering control from scrap pile to finished casting. 
This is standard operating procedure at Erie Forge & 
Steel in the manufacture of steel castings and forgings 
which meet the widely diverse demands of industry 
. . . another of the many reasons your Casting and 
Forging requirements are in competent hands here, 
Consult with us. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MEMBER AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 











New Plant Fattens Aluminum Supply 


Ormet's reduction facility in Ohio 
will provide 180,000 tons of 


primary metal annually 


ALUMINUM has started to flow 
from Ormet $110-million 
plant between Clarington and Han- 
nibal, Ohio. This is the nation’s 
second largest aluminum reduction 
plant. 

The facility has an annual capac- 
ity of 180,000 tons of primary alu- 
minum. “We have one of our re- 


Corp.'s 


duction potlines:in routine produc- 
tion and have a daily output of 
about 100 tons of metal,” says W. F. 
O'Connell, president of Ormet. 
“The remaining four lines will be 
brought in at 60-day intervals and 
we will be in full production by 
the end of the year.” 

Joint Ownership—Ormet is owned 
by Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp 
and Revere Copper & Brass Inc., 
New York. Of the annual output, 
Olin Mathieson will receive 120,000 
tons; Revere, 60,000. 

In addition to the reduction plant 
and Ohio Power Co.’s Kammer 
plant at Cresap, W. Va., the $285- 
million complex known as Ormet 
includes an alumina plant in 
Louisiana, a fleet of barges and a 
towboat for transporting alumina 
up the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers 
to the reduction plant, and three ore 
ships for transporting bauxite to 
the Louisiana plant from the mines 
in Surinam. 

Ormet’s alumina plant will have 
an annual capacity of 345,000 tons 
of alumina. It will start production 
in June and will make its first ship- 
ment of alumina in early summer 

The huge Olin Mathieson alu- 
minum rolling mill is adjacent to the 
Ormet reduction plant. It will pro- 
duce flat and coiled rolled alumi- 
num products. Mr. O’Connell, who 
senior vice president in 
charge of Olin Mathieson’s Alumi 
num Div., reports that the rolling 
completed later this 


is also 


mill will be 
vear and some equipment is now 
being “shaken down.” 

Olin aluminum is also produced 
at plants in Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Gulfport, Miss.; and Riverside, Calif 
The combined production of the 
four plants will make Olin Mathie- 
son the country’s fourth largest alu- 
minum company. 
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Crane operator controls the pouring of 
molten aluminum into 1000-lb pig 
molds from a 7000-lb capacity crucible 


Installs Annealing Units 
Five spheroidizing bell-type fur- 
naces are being installed at the 
Waukegan (Ill.) Works of Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Div., U. S. Steel 
Corp. Each furnace is capable of 
producing 1650° F heat for the an- 
nealing of wire. The five new units 
will increase spheroidizing capacity 
L. Strohm, 
general superintendent of the plant 


by 75 per cent, says V. 


Improves Buffalo Plant 


American Brass Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., will spend $100,000 for im- 
provements at its Buffalo plant. 
This is in addition to a $1.5-mil- 
lion modernization and expansion 
program which is nearing comple- 
tion. The new program will in- 
volve installation of welding equip 
ment to make longer copper coils 
and for copper tube bending equip 


ment 


Dowell Becomes Division 
Dowell  Ince.. Okla... a 


wholly owned subsidiary of Dow 
Chemical Co.. Midland, Mich., be- 


came a division of Dow on May 31. 


Makes Pearlitic Malleable 


New facilities for production of 
malleable iron castings 


Tulsa, 


pearlitic 


have been put into operation by 
American Malleable Castings Co.. 
Marion, Ohio. Use of pearlitic mal 
leable has increased tenfold in the 
past decade. In many industries, 
it is replacing more costly metal 
parts and fabrications 


Leases Titanium Plant 


National Distillers & Chemical 
Corp., New York, has leased from 
Stauffer Chemical Co., with an op 
tion to purchase, its recently com 
pleted titanium tetrachloride plant 
at Ashtabula, Ohio. The plant has 
a capacity of 50 million lb a year 
It was built to supply titanium tetra 
chloride to National Distillers’ ti- 
tanium sponge plant, also at Ash 
tabula. The sponge plant was trans- 
ferred to Mallory-Sharon Metals 
Corp. last year 


Hawaii To Get Steel Mill 


Construction of a semi-integrated 
steel plant in Hawaii is expected to 
get underway around Jan. I, says 
George Mason, director, Economic 
Planning & Co-ordination Authority 
for the islands. Final arrangements 
are being made to form a Hawaiian 
steel company. 

The projected plant will have a 
rated capacity of 30,000 tons of in 
gots a year. Its end product will 
be reinforcing bars. The islands 
imported 17,000 tons of this product 
in 1956 and 22.000 tons in 1957. 

Unit cost of the bars is expected 
to be above the mainland level, but 
without the $27 a ton freight charge 
from the U. S. the final delivered 
price is expected to be less. 


Refractory Units Joined 


Corning Glass Works, Corning. 
N. Y., and Corhart Refractories Co 
Inc., Louisville, have consolidated 
their refractory sales, product pro 
motion, and product engineering de 
partments. Corhart, a subsidiary of 
Corning Glass, makes Electrocast re- 
fractories for glassmaking furnaces 
and special refractories for the steel 
industry. Corning produces con 
ventional glass tank refractories and 
special high temperature refractories, 
including Glascast mold materials 
for precision metal casting. J. Don- 
ald Pisula has been appointed man- 
ager of refractory marketing for the 
consolidated staff. 
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Chase Brass & Copper Co. an 
nounces the following schedule for 
the vacation closing of its own and 
affiliated plants: Waterbury, Conn.., 
mill, including Forging Div., July 
7 to July 21; Cleveland mills, July 
21 to Aug. 4; and Kennecott Wire 
& Cable Co. plant, Phillipsdale, 
R. [., June 30 to July 14. Branch 
warehouses and sales offices will be 
open for shipments from warehouse 
stocks during plant 
Shipments can also be made from 
mill stocks at Waterbury and Cleve 
land. 


shutdowns. 


Greer Steel Co. will close its 
plants at Dover, Ohio, and Ander 
son, Ind., from June 28 through 
July 13. No shipments will be 
made and no goods received during 
this period. Partial service will be 
maintained at the general 
office. 


firm’s 





gs ASSOCIATIONS 


American Iron & Steel Institute, 
New York, re-elected these officers: 
President, Benjamin F. Fairless; ex- 
ecutive vice president, Max D. 
Howell; vice president, William M. 
Akin; vice president, Arthur B. 
Homer; secretary, George S. Rose; 
treasurer, E. O. Sommer Jr.; assist- 
ant vice president, C. M. Parker; 
and assistant secretary, F. A. 
Coombs. 


Magnesium Association, New 
York, elected these officers who will 
be installed at the annual conven- 
tion in Detroit Oct. 16-17: Presi- 
dent, Otis E. Grant, Magnode Prod- 
ucts Ine., Trenton, Ohio; vice presi- 
dent, Charles A. Howe,  Hills- 
McCanna Co., Chicago; vice presi- 
dent, John Thomson, Dominion 
Magnesium Ltd., Toronto, Ont.; 
treasurer, N. G. Gzowski, Garfield 
Alloys Inc., Cleveland. 


Herbert C. Golz, general man- 
ager, Elgin Metalformers Corp., El- 
gin, Ill., has been appointed by the 
Electronic Industries Association to 
organize a study of universally ac- 
cepted standards for racks, panels, 
and enclosures. 
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National Association of Architec- 
tural Metal Manufacturers, Chicago, 
elected these officers: President, 
P. C. Crawford, Wooster Products 
Inc., Wooster, Ohio; secretary, 
W. A. Boesche, Ornamental Iron 
Work Co., Akron, Ohio; and treas- 
urer, R. S. Woodbridge, Woodbridge 
Ornamental Iron Co., Chicago. Vice 
presidents of NAAMM and _ presi- 
dents of the various divisions are: 
J. T. Edwards Jr., J. T. Edwards 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, Iron & Steel 
Div.; S. M. Olson, C. W. Olson 
Mig. Co., Minneapolis, Nonferrous 
Div.; Ralph L. McKenzie, Flour 
City Ornamental Iron Co., Min 
neapolis, Metal Curtain Wall Div.;: 
J. J. Marcin, Spanjer Bros. Inc., 
Chicago, Tablet & Letter Div. 


R. G. Follis, Standard Oil Co. of 
California, San Francisco, was _ re- 
elected chairman of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, New 
York. Charles M. White, Republic 
Steel Corp., Cleveland, was elected 
chairman of the trustees 


C7] NEW ADDRESSES 
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Pipe Fabricating & Supply Co. 
moved to 9703 S. Norwalk Blvd., 
Santa Fe Springs, Calif. John M. 


Eagle is general manager. 


Scott Equipment Co. and its affil- 
iate, Scott Material Handling Co., 
moved to enlarged quarters at 272 
Leo St., Dayton, Ohio. 


Beltraco Inc. moved to 925 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. The com- 
pany is agent for S. A. Eteco-Trefil- 
eries Leon Bekaert Zwevegem, Bel- 
gium (steel wire). 


Royco Instruments Inc. moved to 
larger quarters at 874 Fabian Way, 
Palo Alto, Calif. Roy Gustavson is 
president. 


Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. 
moved its executive offices to 200 


S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, III. 


Headquarters of Clevite Harris 
Products Inc. are being moved from 
Cleveland to the company’s plant 
in Milan, Ohio. Clevite Harris, a 
subsidiary of Clevite Corp., com- 
pounds and molds rubber parts 
which are assembled into rubber- 
and-metal parts for automotive and 
other uses in the company’s plant 


at Napoleon, Ohio. 


CONSOLIDATIONS 





Hagan Chemicals & Controls Inc., 
Pittsburgh, acquired the name and 
tangible assets of Kybernetes Corp., 
New York, maker of automatic data 
logging and temperature monitor- 
ing equipment. Production will con- 
tinue at Kybernetes’ present plant, 
but eventually will be transferred 
to Hagan’s instruments and controls 
plant in Orrville, Ohio. 

Illinois Tool Works, Chicago, ac- 
quired Pacific Solenoids Inc., El 
Segundo, Calif. 

Merger of Standard Fire Brick 
Co., Pueblo, Colo., into A. P. Green 
Fire Brick Co., Mexico, Mo., be- 
came effective May 1. John Mac- 
Farlane is general manager of the 
Standard Div. 

Stauffer Chemical Co., New 
York, acquired Anderson Chemical 
Co., Weston, Mich., and will oper- 
ate the property as a_ subsidiary. 
Amos R. Anderson continues as 
president, and Harold G. Deters, 
secretary and director of sales. 


pose SS. new puants 


Circle Wire & Cable Corp., Mes- 
peth, N. Y., placed in operation its 
new electrical metallic tubing plant 
at Hicksville, N. Y. The $2,250,- 
000 plant has a capacity of 80 mil- 
lion ft of tubing a year. This is 
sufficient to meet over 17 per cent 
of the nation’s annual requirements 
for electrical metallic tubing. Circle 
Wire is a wholly owned subsidiary 
of Cerro de Pasco Corp., New 
York. 

Production of safety switches has 
begun at Cutler-Hammer Inc.’s $4- 
million plant at Lincoln, Ill. Addi- 
tional production lines to manufac- 
ture low voltage distribution equip- 
ment are scheduled to begin opera- 
tions in the months immediately 





ahead. 

Ellstrom Inc. opened its new 
plant facilities at 32330 Ford Rd., 
Garden City (Detroit), Mich. The 
firm builds air and air-electric gag- 
ing fixtures, instruments, machine 
control systems, and special ma- 
chinery. 





w POLLOCK 
- Open hearth 
™ handling equipment 


ELECTRIC FURNACE 
CHARGING BUCKET 


OPEN HEARTH LADLE 


INGOT CAR 


FRONT-FLUSH SLAG CAR DOUBLE POT SLAG CAR — AIR DUMPED 


an Important factor in increased production 


When you plan a new open hearth, remodel an 
existing open hearth or re-equip an open hearth, 
take advantage of the experience available to you 
fala at Pollock. General specifications are available on 
Pollock equipment meets these necessities. The ta ; ; 
phe request. Special-performance details will be engi- 

William B. Pollock Company, in 94 years of opera- neered to your specifications. Pollock engineers 
also built more blast furnace handling will work closely with your engineers to give you the 
than any other firm equipment that meets your needs best. 


POLLOCK THE wath io yg laa 


SINCE 1863 


Efficient handling of molten and heavy materials 
within open hearth plants requires equipment with 
three characteristics—safety, strength and durability 





STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION + ENGINEERS + FABRICATORS + ERECTORS 


BLAST FURNACES + HOT METAL CARS AND LADLES + CINDER AND SLAG CARS + INGOT MOULD CARS + CHARGING BOX CARS + WELDED OPEN HEARTH LADLES 
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SHOCK HARDENING—Explosives do a better 
hardening job than the best cold rolling, says 
Cyril S. Smith, Institute for Basic Research, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Samples of metal exposed to 
shocks of 9 million psi were harder than cold- 
rolled metal which had been reduced 95 per cent. 
The most amazing effect: No change in the 
metal’s dimensions. Other results: Twinning of 
copper crystals at room temperature, and the 
possibility that metal hardness may be a yard- 
stick of explosion pressure. 





RED HOT LUBRICANTS—Wright Air Devel- 
opment Center, Dayton, Ohio, lists several syn- 
thetics showing great promise as bases for 700° F 
lubricants and hydraulic fluids). Among them 
are derivatives of ferrocenes (cyclopentadieny] 
metals) and several mixed symmetrical tetraalky]- 
silanes. 


CHEAPER REACTORS— Aluminum clad fuel 
elements will mean substantial savings if an ex- 
perimental alloy (X-8001) proves out, says Dr. 
J. E. Draley, Argonne National Laboratory, Le- 
mont, Ill. The alloy contains small amounts of 
nickel in aluminum 1100, a formula which con- 
tains some iron. The chief drawback of previous 
aluminums has been poor corrosion resistance in 
boiling water. 





SPRAYING BEARING METAL—A German in- 
ventor discloses that metal sprayed in layers 
makes an excellent bearing. Backing is dipped 
into solder after being heated to 350° F, then 
sprayed with copper, white metal, or similar bear- 
ing material. When cool, the bearing is ma- 
chined. 


HARD TREATMENT—Under certain electrical 
conditions, you can transfer hard material from 
an electrode to a workpiece, says a British firm. 
Called spark hardening, the method produces a 
lot of tiny, shallow craters and gives treated sur 
faces a satin-like appearance. Photomicrographs 
show that the craters are lined with hard metal 
and that the hardening effect penetrates deep 
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into the subsurface. Workpieces are ground, 
cleaned, and mounted in a fixture. A spark elec- 
trode moves across the surface — discharge is 
controlled to produce heavy, medium, or fine 
finishes. Only areas of heaviest wear are treated. 


THIN FOIL— Hamilton Watch Co. rolls zirconi- 
um and titanium down to 0.0001 in. at its Lancas- 
ter, Pa., plant. The firm’s Sendzimir mills get close 
control through beta ray gages. (The zirconium 
foil is used in flash bulbs. ) 


SKINS OFF EXCESS WEIGHT—Numerically 
controlled skin and profile mills saved 20 lb on 
skin panels of the B52G bomber, says the Air 
Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, Dayton, Ohio. For example, the two lower 
wing skin panels made by numerically controlled 
tools weigh less than 959 Ib. The same panels 
machined on a tracer spar mill average 20 lb 
heavier—in some cases they weigh 990 lb. 


AUTOMATED CHEM MILLING— The process 
has grown up at Convair’s Pomona, Calif., plant 
to the point where it is largely conveyorized and 
rates a special name, “Dynamic Etching.” Batch 
processing can also be accomplished on the mass 
production facility. 





TRACTION PACK—Eimco Ltd., a British firm, 
makes what it calls a “crawler base.” It’s a flat 
platiorm mounted over crawler treads. Power- 
plant, transmission, and hydraulic gear are 
mounted under the platform between the treads. 
It was developed for mining uses (like towing) 
and as a base for equipment such as drills or 
cranes. It would appear that this only scratches 
its potential. 


ANOTHER REDUC.ION METHOD— This time 
it’s Inland Steel which will build a direct re- 
duction pilot plant. The plant, at the Indiana 
Harbor Works, will test a method developed in 
the company’s research laboratories. Details will 
not be available until patents have been issued. 




















THE JOB: Produce follower cams for tracer controlled milling machines. 


CET) 


OLD METHOD 


Tracer controlled milling machine 


Time 


Labor Cost 


Machine Cost . 


Material Cost . 


TOTAL COST. . $120.75 per cam 


11.9 manhours 


. . . $72.40 


Time 


Labor Cost 


42.40 


5.95 


Numerical Control Cuts 


Aircraft company added it to a production machine and 
saved $34,900 in two months. It’s turning out cams that are 
used to guide other milling machines 


SHORTER manufacturing _ time, 
beefed up shop potential, less re 
work due to human error, and the 
release of qualified personnel for 
other work—those are advantages 
of numerical control cited by engi 
neers at Lockheed Aircrafi Corp., 
Marietta, Ga. 

They are using a milling machine 
(converted from tracer control) to 
turn out templates for another con 
touring machine. In two months, 
the tape-guided machine turned out 
600 cams for $34,900 less than it 


66 


would have cost with the tracer ap 
proach—and the machine was load- 
ed only to about 50 per cent of ca 
pacity. 

Sequence — To set up the ma 
chine, a tooling technician prepares 
a manuscript, defining part geom- 
etry, cutter size, feed rates, sequence 
of cuts, and other auxiliary func- 
tions. 

When the 


plete, the information is arranged 


manuscript is com- 


in proper sequence and put on IBM 


cards. 


Machine Cost . 


Material Cost . 
Sav 


Numerical controlled milling machine 


4.65 manhours 


2». Se 


28.50 


4.48 


mination of need for template 


TOTAL COST..... . $62.58 per cam 


ost 48% 


After the cards are checked for 
accuracy on a verifier, they go into 
a tabulator that reads them and au 
tomatically prints the information 
as a final check. From there, the 
cards go to the IBM-704 computer 
that interprets the data, makes the 
necessary computations, and 
punches a set of control cards. Con- 
trol cards go to a converter that 
puts the data on a punched plastic 
control tape. 

At the machine, the control tape 
is mounted on a photoelectric read- 
er in the control unit built by the 
Controls Section, Bendix Aviation 
Corp., Detroit. 

The operator sets the 
speed and cutter location on the 
When he pushes 


spindle 


control ( onsole. 


fa ie 4a, 











the tape control button on the con- 
sole, the Kearney & Trecker mill 
begins to trace the pattern of the 
follower cam. 

Nearly all machine setup is done 
away from the production area (the 
exception—putting the tape in the 
control console). The machine is 
shut down only a few minutes be- 
tween jobs. Another advantage: 
Once a control tape for a cam is 
set, it is a record of the shape and 
is always ready for immediate use. 

The Purchase — Manufacturing 
engineers at Lockheed closely cal- 
culated the benefits of numerical 
control before the purchase. Armed 
with these figures, they convinced 
management that the approach 
would help lick the cost crisis. 
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An operator watches as the tape control unit (top photo) guides the 
machine through its paces. The long cams (bottom photo) guide this 
milling machine in its contouring of aircraft skins. The cams are 
made on the numerically controlled machine 








COST CRISIS COMPETITION 


This article is part of a campaign to help industry achieve lower 
unit production costs. The accompanying example and others to follow 
are samples of what the editors of Sree: are looking for in their nation- 
wide search for companies that have brought about important cost sav- 
ings through more efficient use of capital equipment. Does your company 
qualify? If so, enter the Cost Crisis Competition. Write to the Cost Crisis 
Editor, Street, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio, for your awards kit. 














THE JOB 


Material saving . . . 


Production increase .. . 


Labor saving cans 


Equipment cost 





Soldering Magnet Assemblies 


40 per cent 


» 


30 per cent 
$8000 a year 


$500 





Test setup for soldering caps to speaker magnets. 
Placed in fixtures on a rotary table, the parts index 
under the paste solder dispenser and then under 


an induction heating coil 


Paste Solders 


Drastic reductions in cost and increases in production can be 


realized. 


Outlay for equipment is low. 


Needed: Paste 


solders, dispensing equipment, heat source 


DON’T overlook automatic solder- 
ing in your campaign to lower costs 
and increase production. It’s an 
investment that can bring real re- 
turns 

An electronic firm soldering caps 
on speaker magnets spent $500 on 
equipment to automate the process 
and saved $8000 a year on labor 
alone. Another fabricator, who 
brazes brass hubs to body assemblies 
for outboard motor engines, saved 


$14,000 a year when he put in au- 
tomatic equipment at a cost of 
$310. 

In both cases, paste compounds 
and automatic dispensers were used 
The equipment was installed by 
Fusion Engineering Co., Cleveland. 
The firm has other equally success- 
ful applications in industries mak- 
ing auto parts, metal cans, plumb 
ing fixtures, carbon brush assem- 
blies, and instruments. 


Automate Assembly 


Paste Metered to Parts—In the 
Fusion process, the solder paste (it 
contains solder powders blended 
with fluxes, cleaners, and binders) 
is metered to the parts on a pro- 
duction line. The parts then pass 
through a heat source (induction, 
gas, electric, or infrared) and the 
soldering is completed. 

The process eliminates many of 
the objections of hand soldering. 
Skilled operators are not required; 
in some cases, only maintenance 
personnel are needed. Soldered 
joints are uniform, since the same 
amount of solder, flux, and heat 
are applied each time. Rejects are 
practically eliminated. 

Assemblies may be soldered as 
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rapidly as three a second. In many 
production operations, a single au- 
tomatic soldering line has replaced 
several hand soldering lines which 
were required to keep up produc- 
tion rates. In other cases, by au- 
tomating the present setup, pro- 
duction has been increased without 
increasing facilities. 

In the Fusion paste dispensing 
units, air pressure forces solder 
through small orifices. Valves me- 
ter the amount within 0.01 ounce. 
The size of the deposit can be con- 
trolled from extremely small dots 
to large drops and stripes. 

The dispensers also can be hand 
operated. In some cases, simple 
brush or transfer methods have 
proved satisfactory. 

Wide Range of Solders — Paste 
solders are available in any stand- 
ard composition, from low melting, 
high bismuth alloys to high melt- 
ing lead-silver solders. 

Standard and special silver braz- 
ing alloys are made in paste form 
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THE JOB 


Brazing Motor Assemblies 


Material saving . . . 


Total saving .. . 


Equipment cost. . 


7 per cent 


$10,500 a year 


$14,000 a year 


$310 








Test setup for brazing brass hubs to body assem- 
blies for outboard motor engines. Paste silver braz- 
ing alloy and dispenser are keyed into a gas 
brazing machine 


for automatic brazing operations. 
The alloys can be combined with 
any type fluxing agent to meet the 
job requirement. 

Magnet Assemblies Handled— 
In soldering caps to Alnico V mag- 
nets, the parts are placed in fixtures 
on a rotary table. The table in- 
dexes under the paste dispenser 
nozzle and then under an induction 
heating coil. 

Before automating the process, 
the company used two skilled men 
to deposit slugs of solder and drops 
of liquid flux, using tweezers and 
eye droppers. It was hard to con- 
trol the size of the solder slugs 
and many of the assemblies had to 
be cleaned of excess solder before 
plating. 

Automating the process saved the 
company $8000 a year in labor, not 
counting the cost of cutting the 
solder slugs and reworking reject 
parts. Material consumption was 
cut 40 per cent and production in- 
creased 30 per cent. Equipment 


cost was $500. The electronic 
manufacturer has since installed 
similar equipment to solder magnet 
assemblies to speaker yokes. 

Motor Assemblies, Too — Silver 
brazing brass hubs to body assem- 
blies for outboard motor engines 
was done by fluxing and locating 
preformed silver alloy rings over 
the hub assemblies. Three oper- 
ators were required to keep up with 
the gas brazing machine. 

Using a standard paste silver braz- 
ing alloy and a dispenser keyed into 
the gas brazing machine resulted in 
a labor saving of $10,500 a year. 

Material costs were decreased 7 
per cent; spot inspection replaced 
100 per cent inspection; and rejects 
were practically eliminated. Total 
savings using the paste method 
were more than $14,000 a year. The 
equipment cost $310. 





* An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, Street, Penton Bldg.. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 





The operator sits in front of a 95-ton mechanical press that’s adapted for pinch and 


roll forming turbine blades. 
roll zone. 


Mockup at right shows how the blade is formed in the 
The process requires only simple fixturing and a standard press 


Roll Forming Gets an Assist 


Squeezing the part just prior to rolling whips turbine blade 


problem for this manufacturer. 


Expected savings: About 


one-half the usual cost of blades 


ENGINEERS at General Electric 
Co. expect to turn out small gas tur- 
bine blades at half the cost of con- 
ventional production methods. 
They'll do it with a, new roll form- 
ing technique that both pinches and 
rolls the blade contour 

“This means we can probably cut 
$2000 off the cost of our T-58 en- 
gine, the small gas turbine that’s 
being readied for helicopter applica- 
tion,” says Ted Ferren, supervisor of 
manufacturing engineering special- 
ists at GE’s Small Aircraft Engine 
Dept., Lynn, Mass. His group de- 
veloped the process. 
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The Problem—Some of the blades 
are extremely small. One group 
measures only 0.570 in. from root 
to tip. The airfoil is 0.020 to 0.036 
in. thick up the middle, dwindling 
to as little as 0.006 in. thick at the 
trailing edge. 

Coupled with this diminutive air 
foil is a relatively wide base or plat- 
form — roughly 32 by 1% in. This 
blade-base ratio makes it almost im- 
possible to shape the parts by con- 
ventional roll forming. The lead 
required for feeding parts into 
rolls with fixed center distance pre- 
cludes roll contact at the root. (See 


drawings at top of Page 71.) It 
frequently has resulted in scuffing 
or crowding of metal at the root. 

The Answer — William Paille. 
Gene Belli, and Frank Fowler, all 
of Mr. Ferren’s department came up 
with the new process. It combines 
the advantages of roll forming (see 
STEEL, July 8, 1957, p. 97) with a 
touch of press forging. It puts a 
squeeze at the blade root before the 
rolling starts. 

The process is turning out blades 
that require no finishing machining. 
Tolerances of at least 0.010 in. can 
be held on all dimensions, and on 
specific locations the process is hold- 
ing to +0.0015 in. The engineers 
explain that the tolerances are di- 
rectly related to the precision of the 
tooling. 


Tee t 








PRESS SQUEEZE 


CONVENTIONAL ROLL FORMING 





Upper drawings show how blade is first squeezed by the press 


action, then rolled to form the foil section. 


The bottom drawing 


points up the problem of controlled forming at the foil root with 


conventional rolling techniques 


How It’s Done—Standard 95-ton 
mechanical presses have been adapt- 
ed for the pinch and roll operations. 
The extruded and preformed blank 
is put in a pneumatic holder that 
travels on a carrier. 

The carrier moves the part into 
the radial groove in the lower roll, 
butting the base of the part against 
the leading edge of the roll segment. 
\s the press ram lowers, it brings 
the upper roll down against the part, 
putting a squeeze at the root. Here 
the press cycle is halted, and a hy- 
draulic cylinder at the rear of the 
press goes into operation, rotating 
the rolls to form the part. The car- 
rier is under slight hydraulic ten- 
sion, drawing the part out of the 
rolls. 

The cycles for the press, rear hy- 
draulic cylinder, and front hydraulic 
cylinder that draws the carrier all 
are tied together. The only basic 
change on the press was to alter 
the cycle so it would dwell at half 
cycle, while the rolls are turned. 
The two rolls are linked to the rear 
cylinder through a toggle pin that 
accommodates the slightly different 
roll speeds caused by the concave 
and convex diameter difference. 
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Sequence—To get the small blades 
for the T-58, GE production men 
(now using the setup at the Lud- 


low, Vt., plant) start by cutting 
slugs from 403 stainless bars. (See 
photo at bottom of this page.) Next 

heated to about 
extruded—then re 


the slugs are 
2000° F and 


heated to 2000 and press preformed. 

After the flash from the first op- 
eration is trimmed, the parts go to 
roll forming. The size of the blade 
being worked determines the num 
ber of passes made. A typical cycle 
gives each blade three or four rolls, 
with anneal and hardness checks 
between. 

The foil is finished by coining it 
on a 300-ton press and giving it a 
final trim. 

Finally, the foil section is cast in 
a matrix fixture and the base is 
broached. All blades are vapor 
blasted and Magnaflux inspected. 

Production—So far, the pinch and 
roll form sequence is running pilot 
fashion at Ludlow. The engineers 
are confident that the process lends 
itself to automation, where parts 
are heated, formed, rolled, and fin 
ished in an automatic (or nearly 
automatic) production line. 

Quality of the finished blades in 
dicates that the sequence is nearly 
trouble-free from a capability stand- 
point. Tests show that all the metal 
moved during advances 
lengthwise along the blade. There’s 
no tendency for the metal to spread 
sidewise. 

The precision of the tooling con- 
trols precision in the parts, and the 
only structural defects in the blades 
are those that were in the bar 
stock 


rolling 





* An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, Street, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13. Ohio. 


Here’s the sequence of shapes from the blank at left to the finished blade at 


right. It covers: 


Slug cutoff, extrude (at 2000° F), preform (at 2000° F), trim 


the flash, first roll, second roll, third roll, coin, finish trim, and broach the base 
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These photomicrographs compare surface quality of electrolytic cut (top) and 
regular cut of diamond wheel. Electrolytic action ‘‘floats’’ metal away 


Fine Grind Cuts Tool Costs 


Electrolytic method ups quality. Sharper tools help operators 
make precision parts more easily. Method is said to reduce 
grinding problems of tungsten carbide, titanium 


ELECTROLYTIC grinding cut tool 
maintenance time more than one- 
third at Ryan Aeronautical Co., 
San Diego, Calif. 

Side benefits include ten times 
longer wheel life (saving $5000 a 
year) and longer tool life. Ma- 
chine operators don’t tire as quickly, 
and they pay more attention to 
precision. 

Need—Ryan makes a large num- 
ber of parts for hot aircraft from 
hard-to-machine metals. The work 
calls for high precision tool grind- 
ing. It put in an Anocut Elec- 
trolytic Grinding system to meet 
requirements. 

Ryan engineers converted a Ham- 
mond grinder for the system. (The 
machine was about to be replaced.) 
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They simply fitted nylon insulated 
bearings on the spindle. 

How It Works—Anocut is an 
application of electroplating with 
an important difference: Metal be- 
ing removed from the anode (the 
part being ground) is not depos- 
ited on the cathode (the grinding 
wheel). Diamond particles, em- 
bedded in the face of a steel wheel, 
are insulated and prevent metal 
buildup. 

An electrolytic fluid flows be- 
tween the tool and wheel. A high 
amperage, low voltage current dis- 
solves or “deplates” the tool. Au- 
tomatic controls regulate current 
density. 

Trained grinder operators have 
been able to run the electrolytic 








unit with only a few minutes of 
instruction. Grinding is done elec- 
trically, so no pressure is exerted. 
Since the unit was installed, no 
tools have been rejected. 

Second Unit—Ryan has ordered 
a new grinder to resharpen throw- 
away carbide tool bits. Such inserts 
are normally used only once _ be- 
cause they are difficult to resharpen. 
The firm estimates the grinding 
can be done for about one-eighth 
the replacement cost. 

Reasoning—Ryan feels that the 
electrolytic method considerably re- 
duces machining problems of tung- 
sten carbide, titanium, and special 
alloy steels. Since the process is 
cold, work is free of spot annealing 
and work hardening. Finishes are 
smooth and free of scratches. 


Analyses Speeded 


Swiss spectrometer gives fast 
readings on carbon, sulfur, and 
phosphorus at Stelco 


SEVEN-MINUTE analysis of car- 
bon, phosphorus, and sulfur by 
spectrochemical methods is now the 
rule at Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. Such speedy read- 
ings on these key steelmaking ele- 
ments have previously been out of 
the question. 

The instrument which makes it 
possible is a direct reading, optical 
emission, vacuum spectrometer de- 
veloped in Switzerland. It adds a 
second dimension to steel mill 
spectrometers which have been 
widely adopted for fast analysis of 
other elements, such as manganese, 
silicon, copper, nickel, chromium, 
molybdenum, and tin. 

Fast Action—The $100,000 in- 
strument is housed in a new $1.5- 
million metallurgical and chemical 
laboratory at Stelco’s Hamilton 
Works. Pneumatic tubes speed steel 
samples from the furnaces directly 
to the laboratory. 

In the spectrometer, the sample 
serves as one electrode. The sec- 
ond electrode is pure silver or 
graphite. The sample is evaporated 
in an argon atmosphere. 

Resolution of the spectral lines of 
carbon, phosphorus, and sulfur is 
accomplished by a $2000 electronic 


tube. 
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(ly PowerGaip ‘T\MiNG” BELTS 


“GRIP” POWERS tells how they improved the 
sale-ability of this precision 
machine with PowerGrip 


The Shepard Servo Transport Digital Tape 
Reader, shown here, is used to match the speed 
of electronic information being fed from high- 
speed data processing machines to the speed of 
the apparatus which transcribes the electrical im- 
pulses into readable typewritten copy. 

“Timing’® Belt 


following sales ad- 


By incorporating PowerGrip 
drives into this system, the 
vantages were gained: 

¢ no maintenance problems...no lubrication, no 
take up or other special alignment required; 
drives will last for the life of the machine. 

¢ vibration-free transmission... belts run smoothly 
and quietly with constant angular velocity. 

¢ handles high shock loads... 


friction eliminated; steel cables imbedded in the 


slippage and belt 
belt provide high tensile strength. 


Mechanical Goods Division 





PowerGrip “Timing” Belts trans- 
ee 
Motor (A) and a Right Hand 
Motor (B) to the Capstan (C). In 
addition, two more “Timing” 
Belt drives synchronize a Re- 
Wind Clutch (D) and a Wind 
Clutch (E) to both the power 
sources and the Capstan. By 
using just four of these %” 
pitch light-duty belts, this sim- 
plified — and highly accurate 

power transmission system per- 
mits magnetic tape to advance 
as little as 1/20th of an inch at 
a time at the high required read- 
ing speeds —with margin to re- 
peat the cycle—thus eliminating 
expensive ‘‘buffer storage stage’’. 


¢ Jower cost... PowerGrip 
costs }s as much as previous 
drive; saving is passed to the 


customer. 


Says E.J. Quinby, Product Manager: 
“We use these belts because exhaus- 
tive research by us has proven them " 
superior in speed—accuracy—teliability \ 
— durability — silence — freedom from 
periodic adjustment.” 
Check the sales advantages PowerGrip 
“Timing” Belts can add to your designs. 

e e e 
When you think of rubber, think of your “U. S.“’ 
Distributor. He’s your best on-the-spot source of 
technical aid, quick delivery and quality industrial 
rubber products. 


United States Rubber 


RUBBER 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. In Canada 
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Dominion Rubber Company, L 
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A crate and box house the camera as it is lowered into the big 


bell of the blast furnace 


IN STEELMAKING 
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Damaged stock line armor shows clearly in this picture 


taken while the banked furnace was still hot 


Camera Checks Furnace Linings 


Photographs taken while banked blast furnaces were still at 
200 F showed that one needed relining. Operating time was 
saved by checking the furnaces before they were shut down 


PROBING the interior of a_ hot 
blast furnace with a camera can 
pay off several ways, says Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp., Pueblo, Colo 
Loss of operating time is prevented; 
photographs provide a_ record of 
furnace interiors; and the hazard 
ous job of lowering workers inside 
the furnace is eliminated. 

Case History—The company had 
two furnaces due for relining; each 
had produced more than 1.2 mil 
lion tons of iron since they wert 
relined After they 
lohn Monson, blast furnace super 


were banked, 
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intendent, asked plant photograph- 
ers to take pictures showing the con- 
dition of the stock line armor be- 
neath the big bell section. 

Before taking the pictures, the 
photographers checked the draw- 
ings of the furnaces to get their 
inside diameter and height of bur- 
den. They found that pictures had 
to be taken at depths ranging from 
8 to 40 ft. 

How It Was Done—An old 4 x 5 
in. Baca fitted with a 4.7 Speed 
built-in syn- 
It was placed 


Graphic lens with 


cronization was used. 





in a container to protect it from 
dust. 

The camera was lowered into the 
furnace with a set focus of 15 ft, a 
11, and a shut- 
The shutter was 


lens opening of f. 
ter speed of 100. 
triggered when the camera stopped 
swinging. The camera was hauled 
out and reloaded after each picture 
was taken. 

A 40-ft extension cord was used. 
Voltage drop along the cord caused 
a delay in the synchronization sys- 
tem, and the plates were not ex- 
posed on the first attempt. 

Findings—The pictures did not 
indicate lining thickness, but they 
showed where bricks were missing. 
The erosion in one furnace was so 
had it was immediately relined. 
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New design provides 


25% to 50% 
GREATER 
HEATING 
SURFACE 


than ordinary 
basket weave checkers 


KENNEDY 


BLAST FURNACE STOVE 


CHECKERS 


Tendency of checkers to twist in service is overcome by 


pilaster wall construction of the Bailey Hot 


The regular Kennedy Checker (above) is of 3-hole 
design with unobstructed five openings, 14%” mini- 
mum wall thickness and a cross five. It also can be 
furnished (below) without the cross five feature. 
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Blast Stove. 


This new 3-hole checker shape is laid in basket weave 
style to produce a solid 144"’ wall between each flue. 
This assures greatly increased heating surface without 
sacrificing the advantages of basket weave design. 
The increased heating surface of the Kennedy 
Checker results in a correspondingly lower stack 
temperature. This makes possible the use of a modern 


steel bottom for supporting the checker system. 


Write for Bulletin 


COMPANY 


at 
' 
THROUGH qv* 


1221 BANKSVILLE ROAD PITTSBURGH 16, PA 





Ross Metal Shapes, Inc., Chicago milling 

specialists, were faced with an 

out-of-the-ordinary procurement problem. 
Di L E Mi MA They had to have bars of special width and 

of a type of stainless normally carried 

only in plate. Moreover, the bars had to be 


Ww i t h a of close tolerance. 


Consulted about this problem, the CSS 
sales engineer serving the account, 
immediately recognized it as a job that could 
be handled on/y on our new Ty-Sa-Man saw. 

From our complete warehouse 

stocks, it was a simple 

matter to select the plate of 

the exact analysis required, 

and then cut it to specified 

dimension within prescribed 

2% & , eee tolerances. Delivery was made 
New — aap quickly. The customer had 
exactly what he needed— 


TY-SA-MAN Saw = iammmalan ~ aa ae > ) _ and in plenty of time to 


meet his tight schedule. 
at The 


HOUSE OF STAINLESS 
Proves 
“Life-Saver”’ 


in Meeting 
Customer's UT ESTE] 
Requirement 


Our sole purpose in pointing up this experience _on both stainless and carbon steel. And where 
is to show what lengths““The House of Stainless” direct mill shipments of stainless are called for, 
is equipped to go in helping CSS customers _ we will secure them 
get the exact stainless steel needed—whether for you from the 
it’s a special like this or routine items. Our wide _ leading producers— 
experience, complete warehouse stocks, and at no additional cost 
modern equipment are always at your service to you. 


PAloase Phowe Lajnpell 3-7210 


CHICAGO STEEL SERVICE COMPANY 


Kildare Ave. at 45th St., Chicago 32, Ill. +« Mailing Address: P.O. Box 6308, Chicago 80, Ill. - Phone LAfayette 3-7210 








Milwaukee District Office: 757 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wisc. Telephone: BRoadway 3-7874 
Sales Representatives at Bloomington and Rockford, Illinois © Indianapolis and South Bend, Indiana 
Davenport, lowa ¢ Grand Rapids, Michigan ¢ Minneapolis, Minnesota * Appleton, Wisconsin 


YOUR DEPENDABLE SOURCE FOR BOTH CARBON AND STAINLESS STEEL 














Electroless Plating 


A chemical process for depositing 
nickel, it has some advantages 
over electroplating 


IF your product specs call for a 
nickel plate, you may be able to 
do a better job with electroless 
plating. 

A chemical deposition process for 
plating nickel and cobalt on metal 
surfaces, the technique was devel- 
oped a decade ago by the National 
Bureau of Standards. It is similar 
to electroplating but does not em- 
ploy an electric current. A number 
of industries are using the process. 

Advantages — Electroless plating 
can be used to build up smooth, 
uniform coatings to a definite thick- 
ness over irregularly shaped objects 
without producing nodular deposits 
on edges and corners. 

The nickel coating is deposited 
only on certain catalytic metals, 
such as iron, nickel, cobalt, and 
palladium. By periodically replenish- 
ing the bath, the system can be 
run continuously for hours or days. 

Since the reaction is autocatalytic 
(the nickel itself catalyzes the proc- 
ess), the deposition continues after 
a nickel surface is obtained on any 
object. Noncatalytic metals can be 
made catalytic by immersion in a 
dilute solution of palladium chlo- 
ride. It coats the metal surface with 
an almost invisible film of catalytic 
palladium. 

Contains Phosphorus—Electroless 
nickel deposits contain about 8 per 
cent phosphorus. The deposits are 
bright and hard. 

The electroless process involves 
the reduction of hot nickel salt 
solutions, such as the chloride or 
sulfate, with pure sodium hypo- 
phosphite. An organic acid, such 
as glycolic or citric, is added to 
the bath as a combined buffering 
and complexing agent. The reac- 
tion utilizes only about one-third 
of the hypophosphite reducing 
power because a concurrent reaction 
between hypophosphite and water 
produces hydrogen and_ phosphite. 

Effect of Acidity — Experiments 
by the bureau indicate that acid 
content has a drastic effect on the 
rate of deposition. Example: A de- 
crease in the pH of the bath from 
5 to 4 halves the deposition rate. 

The optimum pH of the electro- 
less bath is limited at the lower 
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level by the decrease in the rate 
of nickel deposition and at the 
higher level by the diminishing 
solubility of nickel phosphite. The 
most satisfactory pH for the acid 
bath seems to be between 4 and 
4.5. 

Test Results—Plated steels have 
been tested outdoors to compare the 
protective value of electroless nickel 
deposits (from acid and alkaline 
baths) with that of electrodeposited 
nickel and nickel-phosphorus alloys. 

Electroless nickel coatings from 


acid baths give greater protection 
against rusting than electrodeposited 
coatings. Although somewhat tar- 
nished, the electroless plates had 
only a few rust spots at the end 
of 15 months, while the electro- 
deposited nickel of the same thick- 
ness and under the same conditions 
rusted considerably. 

The protective value of the elec- 
troless nickel deposits is equivalent 
to that of the electrodeposited alloys 
which contain about 9 per cent 


phosphorus. 


Transportation of engines on these pallets requires no shoring 


Steel Pallets Save Time 


INTERPLANT transportation of 
combine engines was a_ twofold 
problem at the John Deere Har- 
vester Works, Moline, Ill. It took 
a lot of time to secure engines to 
truck beds with lumber at the Du- 
buque, Iowa, plant, and it took a 
lot of time to unload them at the 
Moline plant. 

Savings—Steel pallets with bolt- 
down holes solved the problem. It 
used to take 8 hours to shore up 
48 engines (10 minutes per engine) ; 
now the same job is done in | hour 
36 minutes (2 minutes per engine). 
Unloading used to take 3!/ min- 
utes per engine, vs. 30 seconds now. 


The 43 x 63 in. pallets are 9 
gage corrugated steel, have four- 
way entry, and can be stacked three 
high with full load. Steel pallets 
were chosen because they require 
little maintenance, retain the bolt 
hole spacing, and have a life expec- 
tancy of 30 years. 

Method — Made by the Pressed 
Steel Div., Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland, each pallet has 16 
threaded holes to accomodate bolts 
for four engines. 

Threading is provided by winged 
nuts welded to the underside of the 
pallet which are spaced to a toler- 
ance of 1/32 in. 
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Something NEW is in the air... 


MOTOR CAN'T 
BURN OUT 


MUFFLER 
QUIETS 
EXHAUST 











SAFETY-PLUS SPARK AND 
FROM HOOK ’ COMPACT CORROSION 
TO HOOK AND LIGHT 

EFFICIENT 


RESISTANT 
: MODELS 
EQUA-TORQUE 7 
GEARING 





ROLLER CHAIN, 
IF YOU PREFER 


INSTANT-ACTION 
FEWER 
AUTOMATIC BRAKE MOVING PARTS 
VARIABLE - 
SPEED CONTROL 





’ “7 Capacities: 500 Ibs, 1000 Ibs. 2000 Ibs. 
4 . fy Speed FPM: 0-75 0-40 0-20 
. Weight: 27 Ibs. 27 Ibs. 40 Ibs. 

BUDGIT AIR HOISTS Lift: 10 Feet, Standard. Operating Pressure: 80 psi. 


Service stations from coast to coast save time, trouble 
and money for every ‘Budgit’ user. 












.. BUDGIT’ AIR HOISTS 


New air hoists handle tough production lifting jobs safely and quickly 










wherever atmospheric conditions are hazardous, corrosive, extremely hot, 


dirty or wet. Soon pay for themselves, then continue saving for years 







to come. 







Built into ‘Budgit’ Air Hoists are fine quality and operational advantages 
comparable to those long associated with ‘Budgit’ Chain Blocks and Electric 






Hoists. Many features unique in air hoist design insure safe, trouble-free 
performance in the worst conditions of service imaginable. ‘BUDGIT’ AIR HOISTS 










Variable speed control puts precision accuracy into spotting loads. You merely 
manipulate the handles on the control cords to get instant lifting or lower- 






ing action from creep to top speed. 






Far quieter operation. The only air hoist with a muffler to mute exhaust noise 







that tires workers. 


Compact and light. Much lighter than most other air hoists. Special aluminum 






alloy frame and housing combine lightness with rugged strength. 







Fewer moving parts, plus accurate machining, assure long life for the heavy- 
duty vane-type motor without costly maintenance. 







Safe to use anywhere. Explosion-proof motor is ideal for use where atmosphere 
is hazardous. Motor won't burn out — overloads can’t damage it. 










Automatic load brake is shoe-type. Acts instantly when air pressure to motor 
is cut off — holds the load safely. Easily adjusted externally. ‘BUDGIT’ AIR HOISTS 









Finest gearing made. Highest efficiency Equa-Torque spur-gearing distributes 
the load on two sets of teeth in each gear for extra safety. Heat-treated 







machine cut teeth mesh accurately, wear longer. Operation is smooth on 






ball or roller bearings. 









Tough load chain with safety hooks. Nickel steel roller chain will not stretch 





or bind. Heat-treated alloy steel /ink type chain especially tough for severe 






hoisting service. Forged steel safety hooks swivel freely through 360° — 






securely lock hoist and load in center of hook saddles. 










Free demonstration. Phone your nearby ‘Budgit’ Hoist distributor today. Ask 
him to demonstrate the many functional and money-saving advantages of 






the ‘Budgit’ Air Hoist. Just pick the spot where he can hang the hoist and 






connect to your 80 psi air. If you want complete printed information first, 
write us for Bulletin 15010-24. 














MAXWELL 


TRADE MARK 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 


SHAW-BOX CRANE & HOIST DIVISION + 384 West Broadway, Muskegon, Michigan 


In Canada: Manning, Maxwell & Moore of Canada, Ltd., Galt, Ontario 
Builders of “Shaw-Box” and ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. 
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Header machine turns out an accurately formed roller every second 


Roller grinding line. Six operations 


Bearing Line Needs Few Operators 


Mechanization of machining operations, heat treat, 


and 


grinding lines keep manual handling at a minimum. In- 
process gaging assures high level of quality 


IN PLANNING its new $7,150,000 
railroad bearing plant in Columbus, 
Ohio, Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
faced a problem common to every 
manufacturer: How to build a plant 
to turn out products at a price that 
would be attractive to its customers. 
The solution Timken came up 
with: A highly mechanized plant 
using the latest in automatic ma 
chines, mechanical handling sys 
tems, and in-process gaging. 
Based on a three-shift operation, 
shift can 
a year. 


turn out 


(There are 


26 men_ per 
90.000 car sets 
eight bearings per car.) That’s 
about one-sixth the manpower re- 
quired by former methods. 


Worker Investment Is High—The 
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high degree of mechanization keeps 
the investment per operator high. 
In the automatic heat treat line, 
where Timken has $2,142,000 
worth of equipment and five men, 
each man becomes responsible for 
$428,400 worth of equipment. 

Final inspection and assembly, 
which requires nine men, brings the 
average investment per operator 
down to $165,000. 

Material Stored Near Lines—The 
hot-rolled, seamless tubing from 
which the bearing cups and cones 
(outer and inner races) are ma- 
chined is received and stored in 
a lot between the two buildings that 
house the production facilities. A 
month’s supply of tubing can be 


maintained at the tube storage area. 

The tubing is a carburizing steel 
containing 3.5 per cent nickel, 1.5 
per cent chrome, and 0.12 per cent 
carbon. It’s stocked in sizes from 
6 to 10 in. OD and 8 to 20 ft long. 

Adequate storage of raw and 
semifinished material has been pro- 
vided throughout the production 
line. Timken has a_ potential 
market for roller bearings on new 
railroad cars of about 100,000 car 
sets a year. Also, there is a possible 
replacement market of some 2 mil- 
lion freight cars now operating on 
friction bearings. Storage within 
the lines eliminates a shutdown of 
the entire line to make adjustments 
on one machine. 

Cup and Cone Machining—The 
green machining operation is fully 
automated; three men per shift 
handle the five, 105% in., single 
spindle automatic screw machines; 
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Heat treat department. High temperature draw 
furnace is in foreground; two carburizing fur- 
naces are in back. Conveyor at left takes ma- 
chined parts to the carburizing furnaces 


five, 12 in. chuckers; washing ma- 
chine; and two marking units. 
Workmen load tubing on the 
storage racks of the screw machines 
(enough for an 8-hour shift) which 
rough machine the cups and cones. 
The parts are transferred auto- 
matically to the battery of chucking 
machines for finish machining. 
Conveyors carry the pieces through 
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Cup and cone machining. Screw machines at left rough turn races from 
seamless tubes. Machined pieces pass overhead on a conveyor to chucking 


machines (right) for finish machining 


the washer and die marking ma 
chines. 

Preset tungsten carbide tooling is 
used throughout the machining op- 
erations. It makes possible cutting 
speeds of 465 to 475 sfpm. Na- 
tional Acme Co., Cleveland, built 
the machines and transfer mecha- 
nisms to Timken’s specifications. 

Heat Treat Is Automatic—A sys- 


Rotary hardening furnace that 
units. Quench presses are at top left 


follows carburizing and tempering 


tem of conveyors and transfer mech- 
anisms takes the machined cups and 
cones through one of the two 
carburizing furnaces, high tempera- 
ture draw furnace, reheat furnace, 
press quench, and low temperature 
draw furnace. 

Parts coming off the heat treat 
line have carburized cases 0.45 to 
0.50 in. deep. Carbon concentration 
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Cup grinding line. Eight operations are required. Auto- 
matic handling system carries cups from 
next. Cones are ground on a similar line in six operations 


in the case is 0.95 per cent. Case 
hardness is 58 to 62 Re; core hard- 
ness is 35 to 45 Re. 

All heat treating is done in endo- 
thermic gas atmospheres. Natural 
gas is added in the carburizing fur- 
naces. Bearings come out of the 
final temper free of scale. 

Operators load two cups and four 
cones on special furnace trays. 
Conveyors take the trays into one 
of the two carburizing furnaces 
where the temperature is main- 
tained at 1700° F. The cycle for 
one tray of parts is 23 hours. The 
capacity of each furnace is 145 trays 
or 290 bearing sets. After carbur- 
izing, parts are quenched for 3 min- 
utes in 125° F oil. 

Transferred to the drawing fur- 
nace, the parts are tempered at 
1100° F for 61% hours. Capacity 
of the furnace is 80 trays of bearing 
sets. Quench time is 1!/ minutes 
in 125° F oil. 

Reheat for hardening is done in 
a rotary indexing furnace. Tem- 
perature is held constant at 1450° F. 
Cycle time is 1.6 hours. The fur- 
nace has 44 positions and indexes 
39 times between loading and un- 
loading. Trays are discharged every 
2.4 minutes. Feeder heads pick up 
the hot cups and cones and place 
them in fixtures in a quenching 
press where they are quenched in 
moving oil. 

Final heat treatment 
temperature draw to equalize hard- 
ness and relieve quenching stresses. 


is a low 
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one machine to 


All equipment in the heat treat- 
ing installation, including furnaces, 
presses, and handling equipment 
was built by Surface Combustion 
Corp., Toledo, Ohio. 

Cup and Cone Grinding — To 
keep the six operators who man the 
cup and cone grinding lines fully 
informed on the condition of the 
machines, Timken installed a sys- 
tem of colored lights over the ma- 
Green tells the operator 
the machine is running; yellow 
means it is waiting, but in op- 
erating condition; red means it is 
stopped and requires attention. A 
monitor panel in front of the line 
gives the same _ information in 
greater detail. 

All the grinders are equipped with 
gages which provide in-process con- 
trol at each operation. Gages are 
provided at each station for a qual- 
ity check by roving inspectors. 

Eight operations are required to 
finish grind the cups; six opera- 
tions are required on the cones. 
A conveyor system transfers and 
positions parts between operations. 
The conveyor provides a 30-minute 
storage of parts between operations. 
Washing stations in the bottom of 
ach conveyor elevator clean and 
cool the cups after each grinding 
operation. 

Production of Rollers — A 1-in. 
National header machine turns out 
accurately tapered rollers at the 
rate of one a second. Each time 
the header indexes, a_ piece is 


chines. 
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Cone assembly machine. It places roller in the cages, 
checks that all rollers are in place, puts the cone inside the 
rollers, closes in the assembly in less than a minute 


sheared from stock and cold formed 
into shape. 

In the roller grinding line (it 
takes six operations), the rollers are 
kept in sequence throughout the 
grinding and inspection operations. 
It insures that all rollers in a bear- 
ing will be as uniform as possible. 

Inspection and Assembly—Final 
operations include inspection of 
parts for visual defects and gaging 
operations to insure accuracy. Cups 
and cones are conveyed through an 
automatic phosphating operation to 
give them a protective coating. 

Cones, rollers, and cages are 
brought together, automatically as- 
sembled, and cages closed to make 
a self-contained unit. The units 
are conveyed to a battery of ma- 
chines where they are run in under 
load. 

In final assembly, cups and cones 
are assembled into a finished bear- 
ing and lubricated. 

Bearing Capacity Tripled—The 
Columbus production line has boost- 
ed Timken’s railroad bearing ca- 
pacity about 300 per cent. There 
is space available within the build- 
ings that house the lines to set up 
additional equipment. 

Timken’s plant is a continuation 
of a development program that has 
been going on for more than 30 
years. The firm has had to sell 
the idea of roller freight to create 
the demand that would justify the 
outlay of capital necessary for a 
highly mechanized plant. 
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Strippit unit is hopper fed through plastic chute—to its right is the magazine 
fed type. Work piece is being held in front of die adapted to a press brake . 


Boost for Assembly 


Device that works on any kind of press extends scope of 
automatic fastener process used chiefly by automakers. It 
eliminates several steps in assembly 


A MASS PRODUCTION process 
that eliminates assembly operations 
is now available for short runs 
when multiple thread fastening is 
required. The method combines a 
fastener that pierces its own hole 
and a device which inserts and 
secures it in a single stroke of a 
standard press. Embossing can be 
done at the same time. 

Up to now, the auto industry has 
been the chief user of the Fabri- 
Steel Pierce Nut and the Multi- 
Pierce Process. On-the-shelf die 
sets (called the Strippit Pierce Nut 
Unit) extend the scope of the proc- 
ess to any kind of press. 

Examples—Several companies are 
already using it on short runs: 
Lennox Industries Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio, is using it in the production 
of heat exchangers (16 and 18 
gage). Frigidaire Div., General Mo- 
tors Corp., Dayton, Ohio, is using 
it to make a complete assembly 
(mounting bracket) for automatic 
washers. E. F. Hauserman Co., 
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Cleveland, is using it in the fab- 
rication of office partitions and 
doors. 

Particulars — Single or multiple 
dies may be used, and the process 
may be combined with other oper- 
ations, such as blanking or form- 
ing. When several units are operat- 
ed, fasteners may be fed auto- 
matically from a_ spring loaded 
magazine or from a multiple line 
hopper. Automatic sizing allows the 
use of low cost fasteners. 

Standard press production of up 
to 10,000 assemblies an hour and 
100,000 a day is possible. The 
Pierce Nut has a work hardened 
surface of more than 100 Rockwell 
B, enabling it to penetrate sheet 
metal 0.025 to 0.125 in. thick. 


Arrangement — Multifastener 
Corp., Detroit, licenses the Pierce 
Nut for manufacture to FabriSteel 
Products Inc., Detroit. Distribution 
will be made through Wales-Strippit 
Co., Akron, N. Y., which will manu- 
facture the Strippit Pierce Nut Unit. 
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Grease with 


Extreme- Pressure 





| qualities 


Mobilplex 
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FEWEST POSSIBLE 
GREASES 


® Longer service life 





M Extreme-pressure qualities for 
heavy loads 


® Even replaces many high- 
temperature greases 


@ Preferred for water resistance 


LOWER HANDLING AND 
DISPENSING COSTS 


@ No duplication of grease guns 
and pumps 


® Simplifies purchasing 
Easier personnel training 


@ Less error in application; 
less storage space 


Turn page for additional reasons why 
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with | Mobil 
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Correct Lubrication in Action ...in the 


Maintenance cost cut 
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Heavy Equipment Industry ! 


*58,500 in one year! 


One of the many maintenance and production savings achieved by 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company with the help of Socony Mobil 


In 1949, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. installed a 
Mobil Program of Correct Lubrication. This de- 
cision has continually paid off, as it can for you, 
by directly contributing to company profits. 

To illustrate: First year after installation of a 
Mobil Program in the company’s Beloit, Wiscon- 
sin plant figures showed machine repair mainte- 
nance costs were reduced 26.3 percent . . . $58,500. 
In fact, plant supervisors and Mobil engineers 
have co-operated so effectively under this service 


In-plant training conducted by Mobil specialists 
demonstrates proper lubricant application and 
maintenance procedures . . . teaches Fairbanks, 
Morse personnel to recognize and prevent trouble 
before it results in downtime, repair costs. 





Control system cuts downtime:— Mobil lubrication 
charts cover plant’s 2,300 machines . . . specify cor- 
rect lubricants, lubrication periods . . . assure follow- 
through on application and maintenance. 


that today . . . nine years later . . . the Program 
shows continuing benefits, with the result that 
machine repair maintenance costs are now 49 per- 
cent lower than when the Program was inaugurated. 

In dollars, this saving yearly is in excess of 
twice the cost of plant lubricating oil requirements. 
Here is another example of how Correct Lubrica- 
tion in action can reduce maintenance costs and 
increase profits. \t proved effective for this leading 
builder of heavy equipment. Why not for you? 


Disposal of thousands of gallons of water-soluble 
cutting oils posed serious, expensive problem. Mobil 
recommendation of chemical separation process 
allowed disposal through plant sewage system . . . 
avoided stream pollution, saved substantial sum. 


High temperatures of Boring Mill way lubricant 
lowered viscosity . . . resulted in pressure drop, 
causing machine to stop. Mobil recommendation 
solved problem, allowed continuous operation. 


Correct Lubrication 


Another reason Youre Miles Ahead with Mobil! 











BREAKFAST 
CEREAL 


bulk-transported 
by 
AMERICAN 


MONORAIL 


Electric power unit 
drives 4 hopper cars, 
each with 350 Ibs. 
a4 a : é capacity. Product 





travels from 2 load- 
weigh stations to 2 


packaging lines. 


How costs were cut... 


A leading manufacturer of food 
products has cut costs by trans- 
porting unit loads of bulk break- 
fast cereal with American Mono- 
rail. Ten Monorail trains with 4 
hopper cars per train operate 
near the ceiling. This reduces 
floor traffic, increases plant safe- 


ty, and the product is kept clean 
and free from contamination. 
A Monorail system can be 
installed at your plant that will 
improve your work flow, in- 
crease usable floor space, and 
reduce your handling costs. 


Send NOW for free literature. 


AME 


13102 ATHENS AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 
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MEMBER OF MATERIAL HANDLING INSTITUTE AND MONORAIL MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
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In spite of its smallness, Pacific Welding’s resistance machine can be controlled more 


precisely than some of its larger cousins, designers say. 


Typical products shown at right 


Midget Spotwelder Packs Wallop 


Ordinary household electricity supplies power to weld thin 
pieces. It joins practically all similar and dissimilar metals. 
Firm uses method on thick joints to avoid deformation 


STORED ENERGY is the secret 
behind a new welding machine that 
joins fine wires and foils. 

Such materials are easily over- 
heated and cannot be welded with 
standard equipment. Pacific Weld- 
ing Co., Los Angeles, says that the 
parts can be fused more satisfac- 
torily than they can be soldered. 

Low Power—The machine op- 
erates on regular 115 volt, 60 cycle, 
single phase current and draws a 
maximum of 8 amperes. Stored 
energy (electricity) is released more 
rapidly than it’s stored. 

Compared with other new units, 
the spotwelder is relatively simple 
and inexpensive. Raytheon Mfg. 
Co., Waltham, Mass., is the maker. 
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Operation—The welder rectifies 
and transforms electrical current so 
that the energy can be stored for 
intermittent use. Secondary current 
at the electrode tips may have a 
high peak (up to about 10,000 am- 
peres), but it is completely dis- 
charged in 0.0030 to 0.0166 second 
as each spotweld is made. 

It can be controlled with pre- 
cision for a variety of applications 
and can fuse without burning or 
disintegrating many similar and 
dissimilar metals. 

Here are a few examples: Nickel 
to molybdenum, copper, and tan- 
talum-tungsten; brass to bare or 
tinned copper, platinum, iridium, 
palladium, and phosphor bronze; 


copper to bare or plated steel; 
tungsten to steel; steel to Nichrome. 

Deformation—How much _pres- 
sure you use depends on the nature 
of the metals to be welded, the con- 
tours and thickness of parts be- 
tween the electrodes. When the 
parts are thin sheets or foil, pres- 
sure may be less than | psi. 

Despite their size, the 1/4-in. cop- 
per electrodes used at Pacific Weld- 
ing have the same offsets and shape 
as those used on conventional ma- 
chines. 

Materials are cleaned and formed 
prior to welding, although they re- 
quire special handling to avoid 
damage. 

Some metals that might be 
handled with standard equipment 
are welded with the stored-energy 
machine. It avoids unsightly joints 
which would require a lot of ma- 
chining. 
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These ceramic-insert cutting tools were tested to destruction on eight problem metals. 


The conclusion: 


bright finish on workpiece at right is on tough stainless steel billet. 


Ceramics are fine for most finishing, but not for roughing. 
A ceramic tool is 


doing the job at 500 sfpm with good tool life 


Speed Boost Cuts Tough Metals 


Aircraft production engineers wrestle with machining prob- 
lems they get from high strength, high temperature metals. 
Tests show faster speeds, altered tool shapes can help 


CONVENTIONAL techniques and 
ols can’t be used to machine the 
metals specified by aircraft 
nissile designers. Engineers 
Ryan Aeronautical Co., San 
Diego, Calif., say normal machining 
Inconel, Monel, 
Tool breakage 


s high, and machining time soars. 


glazes 
stainless steel 


Looking for a way around the 


producibility barrier, Ryan engi 


neers tested speeds, tool material 
and geometry, and machining meth- 
ods. Results: 1. Speeds have been 


boosted by as much as 200 per cent. 
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2. Throwaway carbide inserts are 
used more (some ceramics for fin 
ishing). 3. Workpiece quality is 
better than it was before 

Gives Advice on Speeds—H. | 
Wallen, 


these recommendations: Finish ma 


chief tool engineer, makes 


chine free machining stainless grades 
it 1000 surface feet a minute; do 
roughing cuts at 500 sfpm. Cor 
responding speed boosts work on the 
high strength, heat resistant alloys. 

Normal speeds caused work hard- 
ening; the resulting glazed surface 


was practically impossible to ma- 


Mirror- 


chine. (This was especially true on 


interrupted cuts.) High speeds pre- 
vented this glazing. 

These higher speeds were espe 
cially effective in machining large 
diameter jet engine components, 
where lack of part rigidity was 
troublesome. Switching to special- 
ized fixtures and throwaway carbide 
inserts gave better finishes, higher 
speeds, and longer tool life. 

Tool Geometry Studied—During 
the Ryan study, engineers found 
that exceptionally high rake angles, 
especially for straight roughing, gave 
the best results. In interrupted cuts, 
lower rake angles (using a negative 
rake, shear type tool) worked well. 
This applied both to brazed and 
throwaway tools. 

Milling performance also im- 
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proved with these techniques. Neg- 
ative rake, carbide insert, milling 
cutters will perform better at, or 
above, speeds used in turning op- 
erations. At slower speeds, rake 
angles should be increased. All 
milling operations should be climb- 
cut wherever possible. 

On high strength, alloy sheets, 
piercing is preferable to drilling 
whenever the hole size is 11/ times 
the thickness of the metal, or more. 
Piercing is practically mandatory in 
the 400 series stainless steels. Some 
economy can be obtained on heavier 
metals and forgings by using  ni- 
trided high-speed drills with a 135- 
degree included angle and a crank- 
shaft grind. Although a drill with 
a thinned web is preferred to the 
crankshaft grind, it’s hard to get 
consistent geometry because the 
drills must be ground offhand. 

Small holes are practically im- 
possible to drill accurately in the 
high temperature alloys. This prob- 
lem was solved with an Elox dis- 
integrator, which drilled holes to 
rivet tolerances in about 7 minutes. 

Ceramics Also Tested—Although 
they have been used successfully 
in normal machining operations, 
practically nothing was known about 
ceramic tool performance in ma- 
chining high temperature, high 
strength metals. To get this in- 
formation, Ryan engineers set up a 
program which deliberately tested 
these tools to destruction to find 
out just how well they could ma- 
chine tough missile metals. Eight 
metals, including three kinds of 
stainless, four alloy steels, and SAE 
4140 were studied. 

In one series of tests, flange and 
interior bands of a jet engine case 
were machined with ceramic tools. 
They performed fairly well in facing 
the flange of the part, but not as 
well as comparable carbide tools. 

In another series of tests on the 
ceramic inserts, Ryan engineers at- 
tempted to rough and finish ma- 
chine a billet of Type 347 stainless. 
Conclusion: Ceramics cannot be 
expected to perform adequately on 
out-of-round work, or for heavy 
cuts, or on  work-hardened | sur- 
faces. 

However, when finish machining 
was attempted on the billet, the 
ceramic tools outperformed the car- 
bide inserts. The ceramic tools 
gave finishing cuts at higher speeds 
than carbides, with comparable life. 
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Dealers Hit Inequities 


Sellers of used equipment demand depreciation provisions 
and a stop to government dumping of surplus machines. 
They want surplus sold through regular dealer channels 


SELLERS of used machine tools, 
hard hit by the recession, are tak- 
ing a close look at two government 
influences on their business—the 
dumping of surplus government- 
owned machines on the market and 
the lack of depreciation favors for 
the buyer of used equipment. 

Resolved—At their recent annual 
meeting at Miami Beach, Fla., mem- 
bers of the Machinery Dealers Na- 
tional Association adopted an eight- 
point resolution. Out of it come 
these recommendations: 

Continued work must be done 
with government to stem “the tidal 
flood of surplus machine tools onto 
the market.” The flow must be 
directed through regular trade chan- 
nels (the dealers) so it does not 
affect private commerce. E. W. 
Pfeil, association president, told 
STEEL the industry wants the gov- 
ernment machines to be sold to 
dealers on bids, rather than being 
dumped wholesale on the open 
market. This, he feels, would bring 
the machines to the customers 
through reputable dealers whose 
private interest is this kind of sale. 
It would, in effect, remove the gov- 
ernment from its position as the 
country’s largest used equipment 
dealer. 

Government inequities on depre- 
ciation also drew fire. “We want 
the privilege of used machine tool 
depreciation equal to that of new 
tools.” Also recommended: Free 
selection of depreciation by a user, 
based on his estimate of the life of 
a tool for his needs. 

As a further deterrent to machine 
tool dumping, dealers suggest that 
surplus machine tools owned by 
the government should be given to 
friendly foreign countries as part 
of our economic aid program. This 
would give the aid at reduced cost 
to the government and would re- 


lieve the surplus threat to U. S. sell 


ers. 


Machining Cobalt Alloys 


If your production men are hay 
ing trouble machining some of the 
superalloys containing cobalt, a re 
cent report from the Cobalt Infor 
mation Center, Battelle Memorial 
Institute, Columbus, Ohio, may 
help. It gives cutting recommenda 
tions for most of the machining op 
erations, and it deals with 22 of 
the superalloys including several of 
the Refractaloys, Nimonic 90, In 
conel 700, Udimet 500, and Haynes 
Stellite 31. 

Here are some excerpts: 

Drilling—This is the toughest of 
all machining operations. A posi 
tive feed is a must—so is a sharp 
drill; don’t use pilot drills. Speeds 
will vary from 12 to 35 sfpm, de- 
pending on the alloy. Feeds range 
from 0.0015 to 0.007 in. per revolu- 
tion, depending on alloy and drill 
size. 

Turning—This one is relatively 
simple, but it takes low speeds. 
High speed steel, cast alloy, and 
carbide tools can be used, but high- 
vanadium HSS at reduced speeds 
works best on interrupted cuts. Get 
rigidity into both the workpiece and 
the tool. Highest cutting speed listed 
in the report is only 175 sfpm. 

The report concludes with the 
statement: “There are two unusual 
metal removal methods which may 
be applicable to superalloys—hot 
machining and electrical discharge. 
The use of heated workpiece for 
machining operations on other met- 
als has met with excellent suc- 
cess.” As to the electrical discharge 
method, the report points out that 
there is no tendency to strain 
harden the work. 











“WV YALE INDUSTRIAL 
TRACTOR SHOVEL 





Carries more tonnage every hour 
—field tests prove it! 


Actual field tests prove the amazing 
work-capacity of the new Yale In- 
dustrial Tractor Shovel. Extra ton- 
nage—extra work—extra duty cycles! 
Operating acceleration speed is 8 
mph in 3.5 seconds. And Yale’s 
exclusive fully automatic Torque 
Transmission produces quicker, 
smoother starting, more power under 
load conditions. 

Loader-linkage advantages are 
unique. Exclusive 45° ground-level 
tipback provides top loading action, 
minimum spillage in grade-level 
position. Exclusive 6’ dumping 


~~ 
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clearance (highest on any model of 


similar wheelbase) automatically 
returns bucket from full dump posi- 
tion to dig position. 

Let your operator work with it. 
He’ll like the roomy, clear cockpit— 
the finger-tip controls—the ease of 
handling—the fact that there are no 
gears to shift. He’ll especially like 
Yale’s exclusive Safety-Curve Arms 

that never rise above the side frame 
to cause injury. For a demonstration 
in your plant or further data write 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. A-86. 


COMPARE THESE YALE FEATURES: 
Exclusive Yale Torque Transmission 

(fully automatic) 
Exclusive 45° ground-level bucket tipback 
Exclusive 6’ dumping clearance 
Exclusive Safety-Curve Arms 
Exclusive acceleration speed to 8 mph. 

in 3.5 sec. 
Exclusive sealed brakes 
Exclusive forward and rear operating lights 
2500 Ibs. carrying capacity 
Short wheelbase for minimum turning radius 
Gasoline or LP-Gas powered 


INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS & TRACTOR SHOVELS - HOISTS 





YALE & TOWNE 


YALE MATERIALS HANDLING Div 
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GASOLINE, ELECTRIC, DIESEL & LP-GAS INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS * WORKSAVERS 


WAREHOUSERS * HAND TRUCKS «INDUSTRIAL TRACTOR SHOVELS * HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS 


SION. THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO. MANUFACTURING PLANTS: PHILADELPHIA, PA.; SAN LEANDRO, CALIF.; FORREST CITY, ARK. 
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PRODUCTS 


and equipment 





Furnace Has Low Protective-Atmosphere Consumption 


A hump type, mesh belt furnace uses high purity 
brick for its heating chamber lining, eliminating the 
need for metal muffle. 

Designed for operating temperatures up to 2100° F, 
depending on mesh belt and load limitations, the fur- 
nace is used for high production bright annealing, braz- 
ing, and atmosphere quenching of stainless steels and 
applications requiring a low dew point atmosphere. 

Hump-type construction provides bright, oxide-free 
results. Protective atmosphere gas consumption in- 
side the elevated heating chamber is kept low as a result 
of this design. 

Belt widths from 12 to 36 in. and heating chambers 
up to 12 in. high are available. Write: General Electric 
Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. Phone: Franklin 4-221] 


Punch Press Is Accessible from Four Sides 


1 The four-post Multi Max punch press, for short run 
production and standby tooling, can be converted 
quickly for automatic stamping by adding any stand- 
ard roll or hitch feed. 

Accessible for manual or automatic feeding from all 
four sides, this punch is desirable for assembly line 
work, or as an integral stamping station in an automatic 
line. Progressive or transfer fingers can be connected 
to the underdrive. 

Controls for single stroke, continuous running, inch- 
ing, and jogging are electrical. 

The model shown has 1!/-in. stroke, 350 strokes a 
minute, 10-in. die shut height, and a 2-in. ram ad- 
justment. Write: Diamond Machine Tool Corp., Pico, 
Calif. Phone: Raymond 3-8254 


Machine Positions Heavy Workpiece Edges for Welding 


A high pressure welding positioner, Model LW10920, 
joins metals up to 1/ in. thick in regular configurations 
(flat sheets, cones, or cylinders) up to 54 in. outside 
diameter. 

A Hydro-Booster unit activates two parallel banks of 
hold-down gripping fingers. The fingers place the two 
edges of the piece together and hold them under great 
pressure. Air from shop lines operates the booster. 

Interchangeable mandrels are available, and are 
equipped with thermostatically controlled oil heating 
devices to preheat the weld joint and postheat the weld 
in crack-sensitive metals. Mandrels can be heated up 
to 600° F. Write: Airline Welding & Engineering, 
785 Prairie Ave., Hawthorne, Calif. Phone: Osborne 


5-2225 
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IN PRODUCTS 


and equipment 





Mast Uses Simple Design 


The Tri-Lift mast for cushion and 
pneumatic tire lift trucks in the 
3000 to 5000 Ib class comes in I] 
basic sizes. 

Height variations permit the 
trucks to work in enclosed trailers 
or boxcars, or to stack to extra 
heights. The mast uses a_block- 
and-tackle arrangement rather than 
latches and ratchets. 








Open space between rails when 
the mast is raised, and below eye- 
level position when lowered pro- 
vides improved visibility. Write: 
Tractor Group, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Phone: 
Spring 4-3600 


Furnace Burners Down-Fire 


This pusher type furnace, built by 
J. A. Kozma Co., Detroit, has a shell 
of reinforced steel plate which is 
lined with superduty refractory 
brick backed by insulation. 

The hearth is alumina tile backed 
by lightweight, high temperature 
concrete and insulating brick. 

Flues in the side walls of the fur- 
nace take off at hearth level, insur- 
ing maximum use of combustion 
products before their removal. Billets 
are charged into the furnace one at 
a time by a 12-position mechanical 
pusher (cam actuated). 
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Four piloted Hauck Series RCG 
Hi-Radiant cone burners utilize low 
pressure gas and air, and down-fire 
through the roof of the furnace. 
Short flame length and low forward 
velocity of combustion gases allow 
placing the burner cones close to the 
forgings without danger of: flame 
impingement. Write: Hauck Mfg. 
Co., 124-36 Tenth St., Brooklyn 15, 
N. Y. Phone: South 8-7309 


Broach for Small Shops 


A moderately priced, bench 
mounted broaching machine brings 
the speed, accuracy, and economy 
of broaching within reach of the 
small metalworking shop. 

Although it was designed for sur- 
face broaching of small parts, the 
unit can also be used for internal 
work and will accommodate inter- 
changeable broaches up to 2!/, in. 
wide. Accuracy to 0.0002 in. and 
surface finishes to 10 microinches 
are possible. 

The machines are made in capaci- 
ties ranging from 2000 to 6000 Ib 
force on the ram, ram stroke from 














6 to 24 in., and ram speeds from 
20 to 60 fpm. Hydraulic power is 
furnished by a self-contained unit. 
The bench has coolant tank, pump, 
control panel, and switches built into 
its base. Write: Ty Miles Inc., Box 
446, Elmhurst, III. 


Magnetic Unit Also Cleans 


This nonelectric magnetic pulley 
(center) is doing several functions 
simultaneously. As metal caps reach 
the end of the conveyor (right), 
they slide and are picked up by the 
magnetic fields of the Alnico V ele 
ments within the Eriez pulley. 





fields align the 
caps in two rows for packaging 
Caps are drawn across a small gap 
so that any nonmagnetic particles 


The magnetic 


will drop. Write: Eriez Mfg. Co., 
Erie, Pa. Phone: 4-0133 


Anticorrosive Coating 


Komul is an irreversible, uniform 
emulsion of coal tar pitch stabilized 
with mineral colloids. It can be ap 
plied without heating and has good 
resistance to the effects of tempera 
ture change. 

The product contains no benton 
ite clay, soluble soap, asphalt, 
sulfite pitch, or sulfonic acids. It 
resists gasoline and oils and is ef- 
fective as a sealer over bituminous 
asphalt driveways. Coated surfaces 
can be burned through by torch or 
studwelded without fear of fire (it 
will char at 800° F). Komul is non- 
volatile and gives off no toxic fumes. 
Write: Selby, Battersby & Co., 
5220 Whitby Ave., Philadelphia 43, 
Pa. Phone: Granite 4-4790 


Rapid Permanent Marking 


A high speed method of produc- 
ing permanent electrolytic marks on 
metal parts has a portable 70-lb 
marking instrument that incorpo- 
rates both electrolytic marking pow- 
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Strippit Punching and Notching 
Units are easily mounted to 
templates, T-slotted plates or rails 
in unlimited patterns for long 
press runs or quick-change pilot 
runs. Complete range of 
standard tools, or “specials” 
made up on request. 


er source and control circuits which 
govern stroke and dwell of the ram. 

The Lectroetch method has no ad- 
verse effects on metal. Two types 
of marks can be made: Etched and 
oxidized. 

The basic instrument is provided 
in three models for use with differ- 


ent classifications of parts requiring ——— — th 
(59) ee e bench man 


special feeding methods. Stencils 


employed can produce more than 7 ‘ 4 eae does the tooling | 





5000 marks before signs of wear and 
are produced with legends to cus- 
tomer specifications. Write: Lec- 
troetch Co., 14925 Elderwood Ave., 
East Cleveland 12, Ohio. Phone: 
Glenville 1-8080 


Drill Column Scoreproof 


A precision, 3 ft radial drill has = 
a scoreproof nickel-moly alloy col- « a i 
umn that turns on Timken bearings. = ; —_ | 4 < 
It has hardened way inserts on ie YJ FEN : 3 a multiple 
head and arm which are easily re- 
placeable. 

Quick action clutching speeds 
drill operation, and a cam lift head 
clamp insures squareness of head to 
widened dovetail on the arm. 

Geared to the 16 spindle speeds 


punching and notching 


THE ABOVE CUTAWAY of a Strippit Punching Unit — 
one of a wide selection for flats, structurals and extrusions 
up to 34” mild steel — illustrates the extreme flexibility, 
high production and economy of the Strippit system. 


NOTE THAT each unit is complete with punch, die button, 
stripping guide, guide button, lifter assembly and retainers — 
all quickly interchangeable in a husky holder and actuated 

by the press ram. Multiple punching — and notching — press 
setups are easily bench-assembled on drilled mounting 
templates, with each unit accurately located by the pilot pin 

in its base. Press down-time is almost negligible in setups 

of Strippit Punching Units, Notching Units, Punch and Die 
Assemblies or combinations of all three. 


Write today for full details and if you wish, a demonstration 
on your work at your plant by a Strippit mobile unit. 


Warehouse stocks in Chicago and Los Angeles. ieee 
> om 


° 
HOUDAILLE 


WALES S | RI | COMPANY 


210 Buell Road, Akron, New York 


Manufactured in Canada by Strippit Tool and Machine Limited, Brampton, Ontario 
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are four power feeds. 
tor in the spindle speeds tool 
changes. Write: Veet Industries, 
25753 Groesbeck Highway, East De- 
troit, Mich. Phone: Prescott 6-3000 


A drill ejec- 


High-Production Milling 


A Hy-Flex milling machine for 
high production applications may 
be equipped with as many as three 
spindles positioned as required and 
with any desired electrically con- 
trolled hydraulic table feed cycle. 

The unit illustrated has two pre- 
cision spindles which are bolted to 
a common slide, equipped with ad- 
justable gib, Acme screw, and mi- 
crometer dial for accurate adjust- 
ment. 


Idler pulleys are provided to per- 
mit changing the position of the 
spindles according to job require- 
ments and still furnish proper belt 


tension. Write: U. S.-Burke Ma- 
chine Tool Div., Cincinnati Mfg. 
Corp., 5055 Brotherton Rd., Cincin- 
nati 27, Ohio. Phone: Bramble 
1-5000 


Cradle Cuts Handling 


A portable machine which han- 
dles rolls of metal strip and other 
heavy materials automatically ro- 
tates several rolls of material from 
an on-edge to a horizontal position, 
palletizing them simultaneously. 

In a reverse sequence, the Turn- 
over Cradle sets coiled material on 
edge, ready for feeding to a ma- 
chine or cutting table. Each se- 
quence takes 14 seconds 
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The device eliminates damage to 
coiled material, and subsequent ma- 
chine malfunctions or scrap loss. 
Capacity of the unit illustrated is 
6000 lb (this may be extended to 
meet requirements). Write: La 
Deau Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone: Capital 2-8108 


Bending Pressure 7000 Ib 


A hydraulic pump (controlled by 
a thumb-operated switch and driven 
by a 11% hp, 110 volt motor) pro- 
vides bending pressure of 7000 Ib in 
this No. 6 bending machine. 

Depressing or raising the control 
handle provides forward or reverse 
action. An adjustable lever positions 
the dies for correct gap to match 
material thickness or for various 
radiuses without need for die change 
—within the limits of the dies being 
used, 

Supplied with the machine are 
26 dies which include nine female 
and six male dovetail units, and 11 
mandrel dies. Maximum opening 
is 4 in. Stroke is 114 in. Minimum 





closing between heads is 2 in 
Write: J. A. Richards Co., 903 N 
Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich 
Phone: Fireside 3-4684 


Seat Brakes Truck 


A safety brake seat is being built 
into the Dynamotive lift truck as an 
extra. A hinged seat replaces the 
conventional hand-operated park 
ing brake lever. 

The seat is retained by a spring 
in braking position when it is un 


occupied. It can also operate a 
pneumatic switch timed to open the 
ignition circuit and stop the power 
supply. 

Accessibility for servicing the 
truck has not been affected. Write: 
Automatic Transportation Co., 149 
W. 87th St., Chicago 20, Ill. Phone: 
Radcliffe 3-7000 


Attachment for Milling 


An attachment for keyseating, 
milling, slotting, drilling, shaping, 
boring, splining, squaring, and hex- 
ing can be mounted on lathes, mill- 
ing machines, planers, and_ boring 
mills. 


Precision work can be performed 
on small or large parts. The unit 
requires little space. It has six 
speeds ranging from 200 to 900 rpm. 
Write: Alva Allen Industries, 1001- 
15 N. Third St., Allen Bldg., Clin- 
ton, Mo. Phone: 1286 
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VERSON VERSATILITY 
AT. WORK 


This Verson Hydraulic Flanging Press is installed 
at the yard of a prominent shipbuilder. Engineered 
and built by Verson, it provides the user with 
extreme versatility . . 
handling varied metal forming requirements. Mak- 
ing a relatively simple 90° vee bend . . . forming 
or dishing cylinder heads or ship plate . . . this 
machine takes it in stride. 

The press has three rams . . . two vertical and 
one horizontal. The vertical rams have a capacity 
of 500 tons each and may be operated individually 


. a single press capable of 


...one press handles a wide 
variety of metal forming jobs - 





or locked together as a 1000 ton unit. Capacity 
of the horizontal ram is 300 tons. Depth of gap 
from point midway between vertical cylinders to 
frame is 72”, stroke is 36” and the press table 
measures 144” x 96”. 

What Verson versatility is accomplishing for 
thousands of press users around the world .. . it 
can do for you. Give Verson engineers a crack at 
your metal forming problems . . . you’ll be more 
than pleased with the results. Just send us an out- 
line of your specific requirements. 


A Verson Press for every job from 60 tons up. 


ORIGINATORS AND PIONEERS OF ALLSTEEL STAMPING PRESS CONSTRUCTION 


~Verson--| VERSON ALLSTEEL PRESS CO. 


ad 9318 S. KENWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS * 8300 S. CENTRAL EXPRESSWAY, DALLAS, TEXAS 











MECHANICAL AND HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND PRESS BRAKES + TRANSMAT PRESSES » TOOLING + DIE CUSHIONS « VERSON-WHEELON HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
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JALZINC zinc COATED SHEET 


JI& 


a 


base metal tr 


that will not flake or chip 














“JalZinc gives us maximum corrosion 
resistance. And there’s no flaking in our 
tough crimping operation.” 


... reports builder of unique steel structures 


“JalZinc sheets meet our require- 
ment for strong, corrosion-resistant 
zinc coated sheet that will hold its 
finish through tough transverse 
crimping operations,” states Mr. 
Peter S. Pedersen, Jr., president of 
Wonder Building Corporation of 
America, Chicago. 

J&L, a 


major integrated steel producer, 


JalZinc is produced by 


under the most rigid quality control. 
J&L’s modern continuous galvaniz- 
ing process coats the steel with a 
bright, uniform spangle that im- 
proves end product appearance. 
Sheet metal users across the coun- 
try are finding that JalZinc is a supe- 
rior quality steel that can be bent, 
stamped, rolled, crimped beyond be- 
lief without damage to the coating. 
Ask your distributor about JalZinc 
for your next job, or write Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, 3 Gate- 
way Center, Pittsburgh 30, Penna. 


These pre-engineered trussliess steel structures 
are fabricated at the Wonder Building plant, 
Chicago, from 18 gauge JalZinc sheets. 


Superior quality JalZinc is readily available in a 
wide range of gauges and widths in both cut 
lengths and coils. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





I-Beams If you bend, roll, shear, punch, 


Plates plane or straighten any of 


ate, 3 these shapes of metal— 
VA + 00s save time and money with 


Channels 


CLEVELAND 


FABRICATING TOOLS 


Simple to operate, ruggedly 
built, Cleveland Fabricating Tools 
are designed for efficient, trouble- 
free operation and years of service. 

Leading shipyards, railroads, 
bridge builders, boiler makers, and 
other structural steel and heavy 
plate fabricators have proven the 
dependable, economical perform- 
ance of Cleveland Fabricating 
Tools. 

Since 1880, Cleveland has engi- 
neered its complete line of fabri- 
cating tools to be the finest, most 
efficient for punching, shearing, 
bending, rolling, straightening, 
planing, coping and notching 
I-beams, tees, zees, channels, bars, 


rods and other structural shapes. 


Write for Folder FT48 to help 
you determine the correct fabri- 


cating tool for your needs.  a-rs0 


THE 


CLEVELAND 


PUNCH & SHEAR WORKS CO Fabricating Tools 
Punching Tools & Dies 


Power Presses 


Established 1880 


Denies end E. 40th and St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Straightening Machines NEW YORK 
DETROIT 
CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA . . 
EAST LANSING Wall Radial Drills 


Z CINCINNATI 
Bending Rolls 











Write directly to the company for a copy 


Coiling and Bending 

Facilities for special fabricating, bend 
ing, and coiling of pipe and tubing are 
described in an 8-page catalog. Typical 
products: U-tubes, cylindrical coils, dryer 
coils, hydraulic lines, and automotive ex 
haust pipes. Custom bending of ferrous 
and nonferrous metals is available. Bend- 
ing limits, sizes, and material handled 
are — listed. Swan Engineering Div., 


Damascus Tube Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 





Machining Meehanite 

“How ‘To Machine Meehanite 
Castings,” a 20-page booklet, pre- 
sents machining data on various 
types of castings—divided accord- 
ing to type of machine tool used. 
It’s intended as a setup guide. Mee- 
hanite Metal Corp., 714 North Ave., 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 


Brazing Instructions 
“Brazing Manual,” a  22-page 
book for self-instruction or class 
training in joining of metals, is ad- 
dressed to the service trades. It has 
illustrated data on brazing shapes, 
sheets, castings, tubing, and assem- 
blies of copper, brass, steel, alumi- 


num, and cast iron. 


Extruded Shapes 

“Revere Extruded Shapes: Cop- 
per, Brass, and Other Copper Base 
Alloys,” is an authoritative 44- 
page booklet. It contains pictures, 
charts, technical data, and a review 
of design and cost advantages with 
16 case histories. Engineers will 
find a simplified drawing of the 
extrusion process, group drawings 
of extrudable shapes in profile, ta- 
bles of comparative properties of 
copper-base alloys, advice on how 
best to select these alloys, and de- 
scriptive data on high conductivity 
copper bus channels and_ angles. 
Machinability and other character- 
istics of extruded shapes are cov- 
ered. Revere Copper & Brass Inc., 


230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 











Hydraulic Cylinder 

A compact, 114 in. bore, hydraulic 
cylinder of the C4H Series is detailed in 
a 6-page bulletin, No. 658. The cylinder 
is the square head, all-steel, interchange- 
able type. It has 14 standard mountings 
and four rod end styles. It is rated at 
2000 to 3000 psi. Sheffer Corp., 326 
W. Wyoming Ave., Cincinnati 15, Ohio. 


e e . 

Cadmium Strip and Foil 
A data sheet tabulates the physical and 
chemical characteristics of ultrathin and 
precision tolerance cadmium strip and 
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FAIRFIELD 
GEARS! 


POWER to operate these machines 
and countless others that you may see 
every day, travels smoothly, efficiently, 
dependably through FAIRFIELD 
GEARS. By specializing exclusively 
in ‘‘Fine Gears Made to Order’’, 
Fairfield has become one of America’s 
largest independent producers of 
these parts. 

If you use gears in the product you 
make, we believe it will pay you, as 
it has others, to become acquainted 
with FAIRFIELD—the place where 
fine gears are produced to meet your 
specifications EFFICIENTLY, ECO- 
NOMICALLY:! Fairfield’s production 
facilities are unexcelled. Call or Write. 


FAIRFIELD 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


2313 South Concord Road °¢ Lafayette, Indiana 
TELEPHONE: 2-7353 


A “PLUS VALUE” IN ANY PRODUCT 








Gears and Differentials AREY Made to Oxder for: 


TRACTORS * HEAVY DUTY TRUCKS * AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY * POWER SHOVELS AND CRANES 


MINING MACHINES *¢ ROAD GRADERS © BUSES ¢ STREET SWEEPERS 


INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 
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foil. Mechanical properties, nuclear ¢ 


and mill limits in easy to use form are 


included American Silver Co.., 
Prince St., Flushing 54, N. Y. 


High Pressure Tubing 
Dimensions, pressures. and perlormance 
Grravioc ibing are « yntained 
klet. Featured is a tub 
live leak res 

lic Relations & 
& Laughlin Steel 
Center, Pittsburgh 


Fusion Bond Finishes 

\ 4-pag lletin describes a ie of 
polvethylene, 
chlorinated polyether), and other 
nd finishe 0 se in cladding 
Finishes are dry powders for 
Whirlclad proce a fluidized clad 
now available under license. Na 
tional Polymer Products Inc., subsidiary 

r Corp., Reading, Pa. 


Tooling Directory 

The 1958 Directory of Special Tooling 
Services has been issued. The 76-page 
hook lists more than | contract tool 
ind die plants he U. S. and Canada. 
Included are s of individuals to 
tact and the specific products and 
Services ffered. National ool & Die 
Manufacturers Association, 908 Public 
Square Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


con 


Seamless Steel Tubing 
A <0-pag booklet lists ean les teel 
tubing « din stock. Aircraft and 
il grades are showr in 
round, square, elliptical, rectangular, hex 
agonal, and streamlined cross sections. 
Ohio Seamless Tube Div., Copperweld 
Steel cis Sh lby, Ohio 


Resistant Castings 

Bulletin No. 2537 on castings resistant 
to high-temperature corrosion and abra- 
sion describes production facilities and 
laboratory and_ illustrates typical cast 
ings produced. Tables give temperature 
properties of various heat resistant alloy 
castings, composition and _ typical uses 
of the alloys. National Alloy Div., Blaw- 


Knox Co., Pittsburgh 


Milling Machines 
A circular, “Sunstrand Model C Ridgid- 
mils,” gives specifications and dimensions. 


Optional equipment is described Sund 
strand Machine Tool Co., Rockford, Tl. 


Vibratory Screens 

\ 14-page catalog lists data and speci- 
fications on pulsating magnet, concentric 
action, unbalanced pulley, and Grizzly 
Bar vibratory screens and screening feed- 
ers. Syntron Co., 370 Lexington Ave., 
Homer City, Pa 


Side-Loading Truck 

A side-loading handling unit, the Trav- 
eloader, is described in an 8-page bulle 
tin, No. 1360-B. The unit performs three 


Pouring stain'ess stee! at 
The H M Harper Company 


D 


Metaic Divisior 


100 STEEL 
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operations: Stacks like a fork truck, car 


ries like a platform truck, and delivers 
like a road truck. Capacities range from 
{ Corrosion-resistance starts here 


100 to 30,000 Ib. Baker Industrial Trucks, 
division of Otis Elevator Co., 1250 W. 
80th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


Water and Waste Problems 
A booklet describes the services avail- 


able from a consulting firm specializing 


in water supply, industrial water pollu 
tion control, sewage treatment, and air 
pollution control. It includes a list of 
industries served and qualifications of 


top staff. Roy F. Weston Inc., 4 St. Al 
bans Ave., Newton Square, Pa 


Machine Tools 


An entire line of precision machine 
tools is covered in an 80-page catalog, 
No. 5800. Equipment shown includes en- 
gine, toolroom, and turret lathes; verti- 
cal spindle milling machines; bench 
shapers; drill presses; and pedestal tool 


grinders. Attachments, tools, chucks, and 
accessories are listed. Capacities, floor CAR ae rom 
space requirements, and shipping weights 


re molten metal to finished fastening 


South Bend 22, Ind 


Fan Motors . [i In its Metals Division, Harper melts the ingredients 
Bulletin GEA-6598 describes a com- - ' of the stainless steels, brasses, bronzes, and now high- 
plete line of totally enclosed Tri-Clad ' temperature alloys, into the proper alloy—and makes 
air-over motors from 7!/4 to 100 hp ‘ 4 the ingots which are extruded into wire and bar and 
for propeller and avxial-flow fans. Gen- then drawn to exact size needed for bolts, nuts, 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N.Y. screws, rivets, and washers (special parts, too). 
; In its Bolt Division, Harper manufactures all stand- 
Aluminum Alloy Castings ard fastenings — and designs and produces special 
Technical information on aluminum component parts that can be produced by cold or 
permanent mold and sand castings, in- . hot forging methods. ; 


cluding data on their application, speci 


. For 35 years Harper has been the recognized leader 
physical properties and char- : ¢ 


in the corrosion-resistant fastening industry. The 
metals knowledge and the fastenings knowledge that 
Harper has gained—coupled with the in-service knowl- 
edge of its nationwide Distributors—results in a val- 
Centrifugal Fans ued source of supply for you. 

Harper works for you. But Harper does still more. 
Harper provides through its strategically located Dis- 


fications, 
acteristics, is presented in a 24-page 
folder. Dept. ST, Permold Co., Box 70, 
Medina, Ohio. 


Bulletin BB-105 covers a complete line 
of backward-blade fans, designed for use 


in heating-ventilating and air condition- tributors complete stocks of all corrosion-resistant 
ing systems, power plant installations, fastenings. So whether you need a box of small screws 
and industrial processes. General Blower or a carload of big bolts, call your nearby Harper 
Co., Morton Grove, Ill Distributor, where you will get immediate availability 


of the world’s finest corrosion-resistant fastenings. 

Vacuum Arc Furnaces 5 
An 8-page publication, GED-3599, 
shows savings in cost and space, re- 
duced maintenance, maximum utilization, 
and manufacturing quality made possible 
by vacuum arc melting as a production 
technique. The bulletin describes the 
principle used in designing such furnaces 
and discusses the components, controls, 
and instrumentation of units for labora- 
tory, pilot plant, and production opera- 
tions. General Electric Co., Schenectady 


<i ae & 


Vibrating Feeders 
A line of a 


is covered in a bulletin. Feeding rates 


; ; Discaloy bolts being removed from 1800° molten salt bath 
r operated vibrating feeders 


are controlled by changing operating air 
pressures. Cleveland Vibrator Co., 2828 


Clinton Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio. g H E Hi - M ‘ 4 A te PP E R (on @) M PA N Y 
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product 


Deep drawn part 
produced with 2 
multiple ‘ 
stage 
die. 











Low Carbon 
High Carbon 
Tempered Spring Steel 


Molten Zinc Coated 
(Jal Zinc) 





restricted specification cold rolled strip steel 


Oftentimes, sound selection of cold rolled strip 
steel should involve more than making a 
choice of one or more readily available, 
standard specifications. To achieve best 
fabricating results, or to improve manufac- 
turing performance and end-product supe- 


TYPICAL APPLICATION... 


specification results 


Low Carbon Deep Drawing Steel Improved yield. 


Size—3” x .010 


Analysis—AISI—1010 
Temper—Deep drawing, non-scalloping tions after drawing. 


Finish—#2 


Tolerance + .0002 including crown 


Width Tolerance + 


Coil Size—250# per 


J&L STRIP STEEL DIVISION produces a full line 
of restricted and standard specification strip 
steel in these grades and types: 


Electrolytic Zinc, Tin, 
Copper & Brass Coated 


Alloy 
Stainless 


Painted 


OPTIMUM RESULTS 


STEEL DIVISION 


inch width min. 








riority, may require the employment of strip 





steel specially designed for your particular 





use. J&L Restricted Specification Strip Steel 






is that kind of product. As an example look 
at this ...-. 









Improved die life. 
Reduced finishing opera- 












Less quality control cost. 














The experience, facilities and accumulated 





know-how of a specialized organization de- 






voted exclusively to strip steel processing 





are available to work with you. In this clear- 






ing house of strip steel engineering and 






application information, it’s a good bet there 
is something of value for you. Your inquiry 
will get our immediate, interested attention. 


Jones & Laughlin 


STEEL CORPORATION 


STRIP STEEL DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


PLANTS: 
YOUNGSTOWN @ INDIANAPOLIS @ LOS ANGELES @ KENILWORTH, N. J. 


SALES OFFICES: . 
New York @ Rochester @ Newington, Conn. © Youngstown @ Detroit 
Cleveland @ Indianapolis @ Chicago @ Los Angeles @ San Francisco 


FORMERLY THE COLD METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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Orders Rise as Buyers Hedge 


ENCOURAGED by a sudden pickup in June 
orders, steelmakers are wondering how much 
of the improvement is real. If price hedging is 
an important factor in the upturn, recovery may 
be only an illusion. Consumers may buy more 
steel than they need in June and next to nothing 
in July. 

Until recently, the price outlook has been so 
clouded that steelmen have given little thought 
to the possibility that buyers might hedge. They’ve 
assumed that increased orders would reflect either 
seasonal improvements in demand or a slowdown 
in inventory reduction. Now they’re not so sure. 


HEDGING ON TUBES—Commenting on a sud- 
den surge of orders for oil country tubing and 
casing, a sales executive declares: “There’s little 
doubt that hedging is having some effect. Even 
though inventories are generally high, we’ve had 
a lot of orders from distributors in the last few 
days. If er" trend continues, our June sales may 
jump 20 to 25 per cent . 

Pressure and mechanical tubing seem to be 
unaffected by hedging, probably because users 
can’t anticipate specialty requirements. 

BARS AFFECTED, TOO— “If orders continue at 
the current rate, we'll operate at 50 per cent of 
our capacity for the first time this year,” says 
a producer of hot-rolled bars. “In the last few 
days, we’ve had a rash of orders—mostly from 
makers of farm implements and consumer hard 
goods. Some of our customers are buying to re- 
place low stocks; others are evidently hedging 
against a possible price increase.” 

FABRICATORS TRIM STOCKS—A lthough 
they think higher steel prices are coming, struc- 
tural fabricators aren’t stocking up. They’re afraid 
interest costs and scrap losses would more than 
offset what they could gain by hedging. Having 
no standard products, they delay ordering plates 
and structurals until they know exactly what 
they'll need for a job. So long as they can get 
four-week delivery from mills, they’re uncon- 
cerned about low inventuiies. 


AUTOMAKERS FOLLOW SUIT— In the last 
three weeks, automotive inventories of cold-rolled 
sheets have dwindled from 26 to 15 days. June 
buying will be aimed at finishing off 1958 models, 
not at beating a price increase. Some observers 
think automakers are keeping their inventories 
low for tax purposes. Given the option of paying 
tax on average monthly inventory or inventory 
at yearend, they’re using the monthly average 





as possible. 


STEEL IMPORTS OFF— Considering the furor 


it’s in- 


that’s being raised over imported steel, 


teresting to note that AISI statistics for January 
show imports were less than half of what they 
were in January, 1957 (72,237 tons, vs. 145,369). 
Wire and nails are being imported in slightly 
greater tonnages than they were a year ago, but 
pipe and structural imports have been drastically 
curtailed. Our exports have declined only moder- 


ately, from 612,418 tons to 326,845. 


RAILROAD ORDERS DOWN— Last year, rail- 
roads consumed 5 per cent of the 
ished steel. This year, they're among the indus- 
try’s poorest customers. In April, they ordered only 
278 freight cars, compared with 6478 a year ago. 
They took delivery of 5163 cars (vs. 
On May 1, 


year). 


1957, 


the 


order was 105,190. Now it’s 32,908. 


INGOT RATE ADVANCES— Last week, steel- 
making scored its fifth consecutive advance. Fur- 
naces were operated at 56.5 per cent of capacity, 


up 2 points. 
Production 


was 


about 


1,525,000 
steel for ingots and castings, the highest of any 
week since mid-January. 


8961 last 
backlog of cars on 


net 
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system and keeping stocks low for as many months 
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a New 
TT ei STANDARDIZATION 


OPTIMOUNT 


TRADEMARK 


REDUCTORS - RATIOMOTORS 
AND FLANGED REDUCTORS 
SHAFT MOUNTED and BASE MOUNTED 


Frou Stock 





SINGLE or DOUBLE 
REDUCTION 


1/6 to 15 HP 
drives 


HORIZONTAL 
BASE MOUNTED 


— 
Z4 


— 
SS | 


SHAFT 
MOUNTED 


DELIVER MAXIMUM POWER 

with highest efficiency. Precision 

helical gearing made by 

BOSTON Gear specialists, — in 

units tested and proved to meet 

the highest quality standards. 
OPTIMOUNT offers you unlimited adapt- 
ability to modern drive demands, in helical 
geared speed reducers made to BOSTON 
Gear quality standards. 
Call your Distributor for complete infor- 
mation. Let him demonstrate the design 
features that assure top-rated efficiency 


, , and lasting economy. Boston Gear Works, 
ALL OPTIMOUNT Ratiomotors " : nae 25 : di z 
are available also without motors as x . cf 73 Hayward St., Quincy 71, Mass. 
FLANGED REDUCTORS. You buy : 
and attach your own choice of motor 


MODELS FROM STOCK 


OPTIONAL MOUNTING ARRANGEMENTS 


| NEW Catalog OP-1 
| For neorest Distributor | > 
| LOOK UNDER “GEARS” | lists complete data 
Yell - " | on OPTIMOUNT, — 
a —t :, selection charts, 
— g . . 
engineering data. 
Get your copy from 
your local Distributor. 

















Die design for cost reduction at Worcester Pressed Steel Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Stampers Predict Upswing 


Most executives in that field feel that bottom of recession 


has been reached. 


They expect upturn to start early in 


fourth quarter and to become strong by January 


“DOWN BUT OPTIMISTIC” is 
how job shop stampers describe 
themselves as the second quarter 
nears its end. Most stampers queried 
by Sreex report sales this year are 
from 35 to 50 per cent under those 
in the same period of 1957. 

Slight optimism springs from a 
general feeling that the worst is over 
and relief is in sight. “We don’t 
expect much upswing before Janu- 
ary, but things shouldn’t get any 
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worse so at least we'll still be in 
business then,” is the way one in- 
dustry executive puts it. He reports 
his business is off 45 per cent for 
the first three months, but bookings 
in April were only 10 per cent 
lower than those of a year ago. 
Most stampers are running with 
reduced forces and most have cut 
back to four-day workweeks. Signif- 
icant is the fact that employment 
cuts have leveled off since February. 


None of the industry representatives 
questioned indicate being ready to 
call back employees, but nearly all 
indicate they feel no further layoffs 
will be needed. 

Backlogs Are Short—Most stamp- 
ing firms are operating with back- 
logs no longer than 60 days. Some 
are down as far as three or four 
weeks. The situation of many is 
expressed this way by one stamper: 
“Based on May production projec- 
tions, we have a six-month back- 
log. Unfortunately, 40 per cent 
of this is on a delayed basis and 
does not help our planning.” 

Looking at the brighter side, the 
majority of stampers are not cry- 
ing about short backlogs since, in 
recession times, quick delivery is 
paramount for any firm hoping to 
get orders. 

Captives Are Fading — Opinions 
vary on the job shop vs. captive 
shop situation, but most industry 
executives feel captive plants are be- 
coming less important. (Captives 
are stamping shops operated by 
firms whose major businesses are 
end products.) 

Carter C. Higgins, president and 
general manager, Worcester Pressed 
Steel Co., Worcester, Mass., puts it 
this way: “Four or five years ago, 
new captive stamping departments 
were being established. We feel 
this trend has reversed itself. I 
know of a number of captive opera- 
tions which have been eliminated. 
This is not true, however, in the 
automotive field where the job 
stamper is at a disadvantage because 
he can’t plan far enough ahead to 
be able to afford specialized auto- 
mation equipment.” 

E. J. Skramstad, president, Fed- 
eral Tool & Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
adds: “The job stampers are in a 
better position (than captives) to- 
day because they do business with 
many fields. When one is down, 
another is up and a uniform level 
is maintained. Captives make only 
one product. When sales are down 
and inventories build up, it is nec- 
essary to curtail production.” 

Prices Are Firm—In spite of, or 
perhaps because of, the deep cutback 
in orders this year, prices are about 
even with last year’s. It hasn’t been 
easy. One manufacturer says: 
“Prices have been maintained at 
1957’s_ levels despite declines in 
business and a 4.5 per cent increase 
in wages. Competition coupled with 
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customer insistence made this man- 
datory.” 
stable much 
Mr. Higgins explains: “If 
steel goes up, we shall have to do 
what we can to pass the increase 
along to customers. What will hap- 
pen to our labor rates, we can’t say.” 

Take Your Choice—How impor- 
tant is the auto industry to the 
stamping industry as a whole? Ask 
25 stampers that question and you'll 
get 25 different answers. 

Typical: “Let’s face facts. We eat 
or starve depending on the health 


Prices may not be 
longer. 


of the auto industry.” 

“The auto industry is lessening in 
importance as far as stampers are 
concerned.” 

“We have a stable business with- 
out doing any automotive work.” 

Conclusion: The auto industry, 
while not of life and death im- 
portance to stampers, is a bellwether 
of the industry. Though many may 
deny dependence on  autodom, 
stampers’ activity can be predicted 
with considerable accuracy by 
watching the automakers. 

What’s Happening—Stampers are 


CRANEMASTERS 


... fill the bill for 
CONTINENTAL CAN CO. 


This 10-ton cab-operated Cranemaster is the first of two 
in service for Continental Can Co. Like so many other 


manufacturers, Continental 
Can Co. found Cranemasters 
the top initial value... with 
lasting satisfaction assured 
by Abell-Howe’s years of 
experience in building 
overhead handling equip- 
ment that better fills the bill 
for industry of all kinds. 


CAPACITIES TO 15 TONS 
—SPANS TO 60 FT. 


7747 Van Buren Street 








ABELL-HOWE 


COM PANY 


CRANEMASTERS 
FOR BETTER CONTROL OF COSTS! 


First, you save on Abell-Howe low en- 
gineering and production costs! Then 
you save on operating costs because of 
Cranemaster speed and dependability... 
and the precise control you need for the 
most demanding lifting-loading jobs. 


Send For 
Bulletin C-110 


CRANIMAS 
sais 
lt 


Forest Park, Illinois 





down, but they’re still fighting. 
Some are winning the scrap. Acme 
Stamping & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, 
reports its sales are better than 
those a year ago because of “a 
change in management and greater 
sales effort.” Three salesmen are 
on the road (none last year) and 
direct mail is being used for the 
first time. 

A salesman for Dayton Rogers 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, reports a 
heavy increase in the number of in- 
quiries. His opinion: Fabricators are 
trying to switch to short run stamp- 
ers to cut costs (short run stampers 
like Dayton Rogers can charge less 
than production shops because their 
dies require less precision). 

Industry Prediction — Most ex- 
ecutives feel no upswing will be 
evident until early in the fourth 
quarter. They add they don’t ex- 
pect real relief until after the first 
of the year. 

All executives questioned indicate 
they expect 1959 to be substan- 
tially better than 1958. Most ex- 
pect next year to meet 1957’s figures. 


Sheets, Strip... 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 116 & 117 


Miscellaneous manufacturing de- 
mand for hot and cold rolled sheets 
is a little better than it was. Some 
orders reflect hedge buying against 
an expected price hike at midyear. 
But such protective covering, so 
far, is disappointing to sheet sales- 
men who have been talking up the 
price angle for weeks. Consumers 
haven’t shown too much concern. 
In any case, they'll have to act 
soon if they are to get in tonnage 
before leadtime expires. 

Generally, it is thought sheet 
prices will rise no more than $4 a 
ton. That’s substantially less than 
the indicated boost in wage costs. 

In the East, the slight improve- 
ment in demand over recent weeks 
has carried into June. Heavier 
volume is from smaller miscellane- 
ous consumers who are including 
July tonnage in their June commit- 
ments. Most orders call for prompt 
shipments. 

The rush for last minute tonnage 
to complete 1958 model auto runs 
is dying down. Next month should 
see some quick dashes into and out 
of the market at Detroit as inven- 
tories are adjusted prior to the end- 
ing of the 1958 model runs. 


STEEL 











There has been no significant 
pickup in sheet orders at Pittsburgh, 
but district mills sold more tonnage 
in May than in April. One pro- 
ducer’s May sales of cold rolled 
topped those of any previous month 
this year. Additional gains are ex- 
pected this month. 

Orders from automotive, electrical 
equipment, and home appliance in- 
dustries are spotty. 

Galvanized sheets continue their 
strong seasonal performance. Most 
producers are reported operating 
around 80 per cent of capacity. 


Stainless Steel... 
Stainless Steel Prices, Page 119 
Apollo Metal Works, Dept. SLC, 
Chicago, recently announced No. 
3 and 4 finishes can now be sup- 
plied in high production runs on 
72 in. wide, stainless steel sheets 
and plates at lengths up to 20 ft. 
The materials are used in fabricat- 
ing large shells and seamless cas- 
ings, as well as in architectural ap- 
plications. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 119 

The market outlook for oil coun- 
try goods appears a little better. 
Sellers have a little optimism for 
the weeks immediately ahead. A 
Pittsburgh producer says May sales 
weren't stimulating, but “June may 
be a lot better, and if the present 
trend continues, our sales might 
jump 20 to 25 per cent.” 

At Detroit, a seller thinks demand 
will pick up soon. It reports defi- 
nite promises of June buying for 
third quarter delivery. Indications 
are that second half sales of oil 
country goods will better those in 
first half by a good margin. July 
volume may be off, though, be- 
cause of vacations, and possibly be- 
cause of price hedging this month. 

Some pipe distributors have re- 
duced inventories to the point they 
may have to begin restocking soon. 
Some of them may order for June 
shipment to beat the expected July 
| price hike. 

Most orders for oil country goods 
are originating with small com- 
panies. They’re buying tubing and 
casing from distributors. Drill pipe 
sales continue depressed. Contrac- 
tors are pirating pipe from idle rigs. 
When oil production restrictions 
are eased, they'll need a lot of pipe 
in a hurry. 
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HIGH 
soy ALLOY 
CASTING 
th Yor qullte 


LARGE 

SMALL 

SPECIAL SHAPES 
CORROSION RESISTANT 
HEAT RESISTANT 
ABRASION RESISTANT 


Duraloy is the BEST place to come for your high alloy casting 
requirements. We are specialists in turning out castings to 
order. Simple jobs, tough jobs; large jobs, small jobs. Static 
cast or centrifugally cast... you name it and we'll produce it. 


The melt, the casting and the finishing are all carefully con- 
trolled and quality tested by our technicians. Our test equip- 
ment, including 400,000 volt X-ray and gamma-ray facilities, 
is just one way Duraloy assures delivery of Better High 
Alloy Castings. 


Send for Bulletin No. 3354-G. 


OFFICE AND PLANT: Scottdale, Pa. 
EASTERN OFFICE: 12 Eost 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
ATLANTA OFFICE: 76—4th Street, N.W. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 332 South Michigan Avenue 


DETROIT OFFICE: 23906 Woodward Avenue, Pleasant Ridge, Mich. 
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ARONS ON 
Offers You Over 200 PROVEN 


Standard Stock Models 


i ERS 
# Quality POSITION s 
 POSITIONEERED 


to your exact Requirements 


Patented 








heavy cylindrical work to 27 tons capacity. Zero to 100 IPM 
turning speed and Built-In Grounding 

Aronson Universal Balance 
Positioners (T ’ 
position your weidments 
effectively, instantly for 
downhand welding 
Capacities to 2000 Ibs 


Heavy Duty Precision Built Rubber and Steel Tired 
Turning and Pipe Rolls, 100% overload protected 
Capacities to 600 Tons 





Model D Gear Driven Positioners 
Compact. Precise. Rugged 


Capacities to 1000 ibs 








Rugged Head and Tar! Stock for positioning 


bulky weldments between centers. Table 
Backup for Zero Deflection, Magnetic 
Heavy Duty Floor Turntables with Braking. Capacities to 160,000 Ibs 
Geared Elevation Optional 


precision speed control and Mag 
netic Braking, used for welding 
burning, X-raying. etc. Capacities 
to 120,000 Ibs.. various heights 
and speeds 


Bench :urntable Automatic Posi 
toners with Mercury Grounding 
Capacities to 500 ibs 


need Rea ‘ Si 


FrOnSONn» MACHINE COMPAN 


ARCADE, NEW YORK 
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There's a Satisfied Customer back of most orders for 


Diamond Perforated Metals 


Naturally, we’re always glad to make new friends and open up new ac- 
counts but, more and more as time goes on, the greater part of our business 
comes from concerns that have dealt with us before—some of them for nearly 
half a century. 

One Reason is because they have learned that Diamond Perforated Metal 
Products are always reliable and our charges in line with competition of com- 
parable quality. Another Reason is because our facilities are so complete, 
and our stock of dies so extensive, that almost any demand for perforated 
metal sheets, plates or parts can be taken care of promptly, accurately and 


economically. 
ALL inquiries receive prompt attention. Illustrated catalogs give helpful working data—show 
many modern applications—enable you to select the best pattern for any purpose. 


DIAMOND MANUFACTURING CO., Winco tS PENNA. 


New Bulletin No. 47, describes DIAMONTEX Perforated Metal Lay-in Panels for Modern Acoustical Ceilings. 
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Aronson TracTred (T.M. Reg.) Turning Rolls for thin-walled 








Pressure and mechanical tubing 
demand reflects no attempt to beat 
the expected price increase. But a 
Detroit seller says June orders are 
at least 10 per cent heavier than 
May’s, and it says the auto people 
indicate theyll be actively in the 
market for tubing in July and 
August. 

Custom production to individual 
specifications of thin wall, welded 
metal tubing was announced by 
Universal Tube Corp., Chicago. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Pages 117 & 118 


No substantial improvement in 
demand for wire and wire prod- 
ucts is expected until late third 
quarter. Automotive buying con- 
tinues slack, leaving a wide gap in 
demand that’s not being filled by 
other industrial consumers. That 
includes manufacturers of screws 
and fasteners, springs, stitching 
wire, and valve springs. 

Heading wire demand is spotty. 
So is that for upholstery coils. Wire 
needed for construction is mod- 
erately active, highway mesh and 
prestressed strand moving fairly 
well. June bookings are slightly 
ahead of May’s. 

There is little price-hedge buy- 
ing, but some consumers are in- 
cluding July requirements in their 
June commitments. 


Steel Bars... 
Bar Prices, Page 115 

Carbon and alloy bars are not 
sharing in the mild improvement 
shown by other major steel prod- 
ucts in the East. Low consumption 
and substantial inventories are re- 
flected. But inventories are large 
only in light of restricted consump- 
tion in most cases. 

Buying includes small orders for 
prompt shipment, and not much 
pickup is expected until late third 
quarter. Automotive volume is be- 
ing banked upon to bolster demand 
late in the summer. Screw machine 
requirements are spotty. 

A Pittsburgh producer of hot bars 
says: “May is winding up better 
than we anticipated.” Within the 
last few days, he has booked orders 
from Chicago, Detroit, and Pitts- 
burgh. Most of the business was 
from makers of farm implements 
and such items as bicycles. 


The General Stores Supply Of- 


STEEL 











fice, Navy, Philadelphia, closes June 
11 and 13 on large tonnage require- 
ments of hot and cold finished car- 
bon bars for third quarter. The in- 
quiry includes flats, hull rivet rods, 
and alloy bars. 













Open view of drive unit 
shown below on machine. 





Reinforcing Bars ... 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 115 


The seasonal upswing in con- 
struction activities is stimulating a 
noticably stronger demand for con- 
struction steel products, such as 
reinforcing bars, joists, and mesh. 
In some instances, buyers are seek- 
ing to beat an expected midyear 



















price increase. 
Reinforcing wire fabric orders are 







coming in faster as road contracts 






are signed throughout the country. 
It now looks as though there will 
be a 10 to 15 per cent pickup in 
orders this month for July ship- 









ment. 


Plates... 


Plate Prices, Page 115 










Although most plate consumers 


expect prices to rise at midyear, Perfectly mated 
( of the are disinclined to 
sive bd them are disincline Has Worm and Gear Sats 


Says one Pittsburgh fabricator: , . 
“We've dropped our inventory con- insure smooth-running 
siderably, but we’re not going to fj ‘ 
rebuild it just to beat a price in- roll drives in 
crease. A year ago, we might have 
done so. More contracts were being Wilbe FINA 
let then, and we could get better Y, Worm gearing provides 


‘ mes exceptional load-carryin 
prices for our work. g 


capacity in compact form. 
So long as they can get four- tube mills 


week delivery, fabricators are uncon- 
cerned about low inventories. They 
figure scrap losses and interest costs 
would more than offset what they 
might gain by hedging against 










Custom-engineered mills bearing the Abbey ETNA name pro- 
duce tubing and pipe around the world. Raw material passes 
through forming, welding, cooling, sizing and straightening 
: : processes. We're proud that Abbey ETNA selected Horsburgh & 
higher prices. HT is filled Scott precision worm and gear sets to drive the material flow 
One eastern plate mill is fillec regulating rolls. 
for June and into July on alloy 
plates, but most producers have 










H &S worm gear sets range from 3-5/9:1 to 100:1, with center 
distances from 3” to 30”. The H&S method of generating worm 










| nN? ~ 3 va Y Ss O car- . . . 

| openings In June ener ve ; gear teeth to precisely the same tooth form as their mating 
bon grades. Except for shipyard anc worm guarantees smooth conjugate action and ability to carry 
tank volume, demand appears to be heavy shock loads — with long service life. 






contracting, though May bookings 






: : : Check with H&S on any gear requirements — worm, helical, 
topped those in April. ; A slight herringbone, spur, bevel, mitre, internal or racks. Write for your 
pickup in stock orders is expected copy of H&S Gear Catalog No. 57. 

in the East this month, indicating 

some price hedging. 


Introduction one month ahead of 
iciiniiede of its line of welding elec- THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT co. 

















trodes is announced by Lukens Steel GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 
Co., Coatesville, Pa. Introduction $222 stesaiinn Reenee 
of its “Plate-Mate” makes Lukens Cleveland 14, Ohio 













the first steelmaker to offer both its 
own range of plates and its own 
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READING CRANE! 


@ One well-known stove manufacturer 
wanted to speed up assembly—a call to 
Reading engineers led to complete solu- 
tion. A 10-ton, double I-Beam, cab-con- 
trolled Reading Crane brought even better 
results than expected. 

Get complete information from our latest 
catalogs or ask a Reading engineer to ana- 
lyze your handling operations... at no 
obligation. 


READING CRANE 
& HOIST CORP. 


; OVERHEAD 
Konrs © ‘TRAVELING © 
CRANES 


2102 ADAMS ST., READING, PA 


WARD 
STEEL 


ELECTRIC 
HOISTS 


We specialize in 
FINISHED STEEL 
BARS—TUBES—STRIP 


PROMPT WAREHOUSE 
SERVICE ONLY 


Most Complete Stock in 
America of 


BLUE TEMPERED 
SPRING STEEL 


We believe that the way to sell is to 
carry a stock which permits satisfying 
any reasonable warehouse demand. 


BTA Rindge Ave. Ext. Phone UN 4-2460 
CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. 
Branch 
5\st Street, CHICAGO, ILL 
Grovehill 6-2600 
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line of matching electrodes, made 
to its specifications. 


Structural Shapes... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 115 

Structural fabricators are placing 
more steel orders with the mills. 
Not only are their orders heavier, 
but their schedules are the highest 
so far this year in the East. The 
bulge in demand stems from: 1. De- 
pleted shop inventories. 2. Heavier 
bookings. 3. Covering against con- 
tracts for more needed sizes before 
a July | price increase. 

The increase in tonnage in the 
East is confined largely to bridge 
requirements. Industrial estimating 
continues light, and commercial 
building volume is barely holding. 
Public work, including schools, is 
gaining momentum. Three New 
York State bridge projects will take 
36,000 tons. 

Prices for fabricated structurals 
are slow to regain the ground lost 
in recent months due to stiffer com- 
petitive bidding. 


Warehouse ... 
Warehouse Prices, Page 120 


Distributors in most districts re- 
port their orders for inventory re- 
placement have been stepped up. 
The upward trend began in April, 
continued in May, and is expected 
to hit a peak in June. 

Receipts of orders from fabricators 
have shown some improvement but 
are still below earlier estimates. 
The consensus is that a substantial 
improvement in demand will not 
materialize until fall. 

The competitive situation has led 
to a widespread practice of price 
shopping by users. As a_ result, 
some price cutting has developed. 
Imports are meeting the stronger 
domestic competition and continue 
to make inroads on the markets, 
especially in the south, southwest, 
and coastal cities. Many munici- 
palities in the Houston area have 
barred foreign material in public 
work projects. 


. 

Pig lron... 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 120 

Pig iron production has reversed 
its trend as mills are beginning to 
relight blast furnaces to meet heavier 
demands from their steelmaking de- 
partments. 


The merchant iron market re- 
mains dull due to slow operations 
at most foundries. Movement of 
iron is expected to remain slow 
throughout the summer, improving 
gradually in the final four months 
of the year. 


Solvent Price Reduced 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 


Mich., last week reduced the price 
on Chlorothene, a solvent, | cent 
to 0.1375 cent per pound in tank 
car quantities. The move is said 
to be due to volume production. 


Blast Furnace Output Off 


Blast furnace production (pig 
iron, ferromanganese, and _spiegel- 
eisen) in April totaled 3,827,209 
net tons, reports the American Iron 
& Steel Institute. Comparisons: 4,- 
463,953 in the preceding month and 
6,870,886 in the corresponding 
month a year ago. 

Output of ferromanganese and 
spiegeleisen in April was 39,302 net 
tons, vs. 45,175 tons in March and 
60,870,886 in April, 1957. 

Production in the first four 
months of this year totaled 17,208,- 
541 net tons of which 200,392 tons 
were ferroalloys. In the like period 
last year, output was 28,056,641 
tons, of which 263,362 were ferro- 
alloys. 

Production by states: 

Pig Iron Production—April, 1958 
(Net tons 
vite 


States April Four Months 


1,236,649 
4,615,613 





449,062 1,896,818 


114,467 499,858 


9,389 






9,615 
512,288 2,260,119 


93,168 776,098 





52,559 1,032,715 


*Total 3,827,209 17,208,541 


*Includes ferromanganese and spiegeleisen 
Data from American Iron & Steel Institute 


Metallurgical Coke... 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 122 
Production of coke totaled 4,340,- 
634 net tons in March (4,301,831 
oven, 38,803 beehive), reports the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. In the pre- 
ceding month, output was 4,078,- 
728 tons (4,041,122 oven, 37,606 
beehive). In March a year ago, 
the total was 6,895,077 tons (6,- 

631,662 oven, 263,415 beehive). 
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LMS FOR X-RAY AND GAMMA-RAY RADIOGR. 




















ExStaeae KODAK COMPANY 


TALIMAN KOOAE COMPANY X.2AF OOM  ROCHERTER Ww 


Important Radiographic data at a glance 


Free Wall Charts give you latest information on film selection, 
relative speed, and contrast. 


opay’s fast films and varied radiation 
sources give the present-day radiographer EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
pe . z th X-ray Division, Rochester 4, N. ¥ 
many new opportunities for establishing expo- 
ie eee : . +o: Me. Gentlemen: Please send me your free wall charts of 
sure factors to meet unusual conditions and kee ae 
Radiographic data 


get better radiographs. 23-6 





? pis : Name —_ 
So that you can have the latest information 


right before you, Kodak has prepared two 
quick-reference wall charts—one, a guide for Street __ 
selecting the best type film for your x-ray and 


Company —___ 











gamma ray work—the other, showing relative 
speed, contrast, and development of Kodak 
Industrial X-ray Films. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
[hese charts are yours—free for the asking. X-ray Division 


ust drop us a line and you'll get yours b 
J Pp. } get Y Rochester 4, N. Y. 
return mail. 


June 2, 1958 








Stocks of oven coke held by pro- nage was estimated at 1,526,000 
ducers at the end of March were for the week. In the last five 
3.478.465 net tons, equal to 25.1 weeks the rate has climbed almost 
days’ output. In February, the to- 10 points. 
tal was 3,347,045 tons, or 23.2 days, Advances were scored in most dis- 
and at the end of March, 1957, it tricts last week. The upturn at 
was 2,108,147 tons, or 9.9 days. Buffalo has reversed the down- 


turn in steel employment in that 


Semifinished Steel area. Bethlehem Steel has called 


back several hundred workmen. 


Semifinished Prices, Page 115 Lone Star Steel Co., Dallas, is re- 

For the fifth consecutive week, calling 1000 of its 1500 idle work- 
the national ingot rate last week men to fill orders for oil line pipe. 
advanced, rising another 2 points The company called back more than 
to 56.5 per cent of capacity, the 300 in the rolling mill department 
highest level since January. Ton- of its Daingerfield plant in East 


Steel Product Shipments—March, 1958 


Net tons, all grades 
> Total First Three Months 
ae Carbon Alloy Stainless 1958 1957 





11,374 2,071 
23,201 1,319 
260 
1,079 519 
3,054 35 
33,567 2.297 
42 
25 
6,23 2,597 
10.813 3.529 
», O68 
38 2 
17,431 
12,62¢€ 270 
624 1,208 
2,41 1,698 
1 
3. BSS 
59,92 
ppec 36,794 
419,102 
396,524 17.455 1,683 
Sheets (cold rolled) 699,012 2,844 7,839 
Sheets (galvanized) 195,885 
Sheets (other coatec 12,570 
trical sheets & strip 3,362 34.837 
rolled) 71,319 1,435 450 
rolled 60,063 2.137 9834 337,532 
Tot (1958 4,153,606 259,566 35,354 
I 1957 7.307.091 4 S70 61,655 22,689.78 


Texas June 1. The remainder will 
be recalled on June 15 and 16 to 
man two electricweld pipe mills. 

E. B. Germany, president, said 
the company has a number of or- 
ders on hand for line pipe — the 
reason that crews are being called 
back in the rolling mill and pipe 
mill departments. The company 
will be forced to curtail when the 
orders are filled unless new tonnage 
is booked. 


April Steel Output Down 


Steel output in April was 5,532,- 
991 net tons—5,139,008 tons were 
arbon steel; 337,754 tons were al- 
loy; and 56,229 tons were stainless, 
reports the American Iron & Steel 
Institute. In the first four months 
of this year, production amounted 
to 24,323,848 tons: 22,362,881. car- 
bon; 1,725,037, alloy; and 235.9530, 
stainless. 

April output a year ago totaled 
9.814.780 tons, of which 771,438 
tons were alloy, including stainless. 
Production in the first four months 
of 1957 was 41,399,822 tons, includ- 
ing 3,369,382 tons of alloy and 
stainless. 

Production by states: 


Steel Production—April, 1958 
(Net tons) 


First 
States April Four Months 


Mass R.I & Conn 14,919 71,611 
‘i 250,589 1,127,160 
441,818 6,337,889 
Md 463,191 1,931,224 


279,882 1,068,678 








Georgia, Ala., Miss 284,400 1,069,216 
Ohio 788,444 3,761,42 
Indiana 813,062 3,478,530 
Illinois 470,615 1,930,752 
Michigan, Minnesota 132,284 1,125 5 
Mo., Okla., Tex., Colo 240,483 
Utah, Washington 

Oregon 155,842 649,14 
California 197,462 778,890 


























DISTRICT INGOT RATES NATIONAL STEELWORKS OPERATIONS 
(Percentage of Capacity Engaged) 
Week Ended Same Week % OF | 
June} Change 1957 1956 me 
burgt 54 1 S85 98 . } 
63 89.5 100.5 frm wen ens 
19 0 94 98 meg, 
45 0 70 101 7 ie omen 9 
73.5 0 81.5 100.5 . by a 
33.5 1 87 95.5 8 ee at neal. 8C 
46.5 2.5 95 105 Ss 
66.5 0.5 92.5 23.5 Ys 70 
10 0 56 RG a. 
59.5 25 85 96 VJ 
St. Louis 87.5 8.5 90 96.5 € } Y 60 
Detroit 52 4.5* 87 96 ; { 
Westerr 75 8 100 107 
National Rate 56.5 2 S6 96.5 50 { 5C 
| 
INGOT PRODUCTION+ 40 | 40 
Week Ended Week Month Year 
June 1 Ago Ago Ago 30 | ; 30 
INDEX 95.0 94.8 80.2 140.2 COPYRIGHT i958 1956 qo | 
(1947-49—100) STEEL 1957 ——— ae | 
NET TONS 1,526¢ 1,523 1,289 2,252 20 | } 20 
(In thousands | 
*Change from preceding week’s revised rate ; ‘ 
+Estimated. tAmerican Iron & Steel Institute ERERLOSR ETRE RICE R PERERA SSSR SER RRTE RETR EELN ERE Lisdes 0 
Weekly capacity (net tons): 2,699,173 in ‘ JAN. FEB MAR APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT OCT NOV DEC} 
1958; 2,559,490 in 1957; 2,461,893 in 1956 aac a td 
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Price Indexes and Composites 








FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX (Bureau of Labor Statistics) 








1958 — By Weeks 








AVERAGE PRICES OF STEEL (Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


Week Ended May 27 


Prices include mill base prices and typical extras and deductions 
are 100 ib except where otherwise 
description of the following 

plicable to them, write to STEEL 


Rails, Standard No. 1 

Rails, Light, 40 Ib 

Tie Plates 

Axles, Railway 

Wheels, Freight Car, 33 
in. (per wheel) 

Plates, Carbon 

Structural Shapes ; 

Bars, Tool Steel, Carbon 
ee 

Bars, Tool Steel, Alloy, Oil 
Hardening Die (lb) 

Bars, Tool Steel, H.R., 
Alloy, High Speed, W 
6.75, Cr 4.5, V 2.1, Mo 
5.5, C 0.60 (ib) ..... 

Bars Tool Steel H.R., 
Alloy, High Speed, W18 
Cr 4, V 1 (lb) efess 

Bars, H.R., Alloy 

Bars, H.R., Stainless, 303 
(Ib) 


Bars, H.R., Carbon 








FINISHED STEEL 


Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh 
Bars, H R., Chicago 


Bars, H.°*’., deld. Philadelphia 


Bars, ( ¥., Pittsburgh 
Shapes, Std Pittsburgh 
Shapes, Std., Chicago 
Shapes, deld. Philadelphia 
Plates, Pittsburgh 

Plates, Chicago Pe 
Plates, Coatesville, Pa 


Plates, Sparrows Point, Ma 


Plates, Claymont, Del 
Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago 
Sheets, C.R., Detroit . 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh 
Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh 
Strip, H.R., Chicago .. 
Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh 
Strip, C.R., Chicago 
Strip, C.R., Detroit 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh 
Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh 


Tin plate (1.50 lb) box, Pitts. $10.30 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL 


Billets, forging, Pitts 
Wire rods, ,j,-%” Pitts 





1953 


181.7 


May 27, 











Mechanical, Stain- 


Tin Plate, Hot-dipped 





Bars, C.F.. Alloy .. 
Bars, C.F., Stainless, 


Pipe, Line (100 ft) : 


weighted 








Comparison of Prices 


Comparative prices 








PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


2 Fdry, NevilleIsland,P 


"on 


No. 2 Fdry, Birm. 
2 Fdry (Birm.) deld 





Ol ee 
Re 








J ee be 






1 Heavy Melt, Pittsburgh $34 





*Including 0.35c for special quality 





COKE, Net Ton 
(NT) 





MAY JUNE JULY AUG 














49.130 
24.953 
205.608 
9.783 


§.483 


STEEL's FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX* 


May 28 


1958 


239.15 


6.479 


STEEL's ARITHMETICAL PRICE COMPOSITES* 


$145.42 


66.49 
65.99 
67.27 


34.50 





based o 











y 28 


1958 
$67.00 
66.00 
70.41 
66.50 
66.50 
70.91 
62.56 
70.20 
66.50 
66.50 


245.00 


*Etna, 


SCRAP, Gross Ton (Including broker's commission) 


50 
34.50 
34.56 

36.50 














June 2, 1958 




























Quality (95 Ib base 
Wire, Drawn, Carbon 





Sale Ties ( bundles ) 





Wire, Barbed (80-rod st 








index 
STEF 























An accountant 
save us an idea 
that adds up 


|.” semres E O k 
| Ae eee x 
t ° 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR 
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“Td like to be more systematic about 


my personal accounts,” our accountant 
remarked. “I wish I had a plan to make 


me save, every single payday.” 


We explained that we have the fin- 
est kind of mechanism for regular sav- 
ings—the plan for buying U.S. Savings 
Bonds through Payroll Savings. But 
she had given us an idea. If she was not 
familiar with our plan, there must be 
many other emplovees, too, who didn't 


know we have such a system. 


We put ina call for our State Savings 
Bond Director. He sparked a com- 
pany-wide plan that told our people 
about systematic buying of U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds. Every person on our pay- 


roll received an application card. 


Within days we had the best em- 
ployee participation we've enjoyed 
since the mid-forties. It showed that 
people welcome a chance to set up this 
soundest of investment plans. Today 
there are more payroll savers than ever 
before in peace time. Look up your 
State Director in the phone book or 
write: Savings Bonds Division, U.S. 
Treasury Dept., Washington, D.C. 





THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR ABOVE 
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Mill 
Code 


Steel Prices 


prices 
numbers following mill 


as 


reported to STEEL, 
points 


May 


28, 
indicate 


cents 
producing 


per pound except 
company 


as 


Key 


otherwise noted 
to producers, 


Changes 
page 116; 


shown in italics. 


to footnotes, 





page 118. 





SEMIFINISHED Monessen,Pa. P7 ... 
N.Tonawanda,N. Y. Bll. 
INGOTS, Carb Pittsburg.Calif. C11 
Munhall, Pa. at , nn are Piz .. 
toebling,N.J.  éeieess 
eee pew wn S.Chicago,lil. R2°.. 
>t cg . $77.00 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 
a. $3 wanckes 77.00 Sterling,Il.(1) N15 
Lowellville, O. 83 ..... 77.00 Sterling.IIl. N15. 
er 5 Zi ha 77.00 Struthers,O. Y1 
Munhall,Pa, U5 .00 ae 
S| Oy | 77.00 een: Ae 


BILLETS, BLOOMS & SLABS 
Carbon, Rerolling (NT) 





STRUCTURALS 


Carbon Steel Std. Shapes 








Bess ¢ 77 
guftalo 2" oon. “750 AlabamaCity,Ala, “2. -5.275 
Clairton,Pa. an lant eoccccces hte 
ne sccay yg oy Free “a ae Aliquippa,Pa, J5 . 5.275 
A, TS... eee aos? eae 
Fontana,Calif. K1 88.00 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 5.325 
Gary.Ind. UB .........77/50 Birmingham C15 a 5.275 
Johnstown,Pa. B3 _.. 77.59 Clairton,Pa. U5 ececes 5.275 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 77.50 Fairfield, Ala. T2 .....5.275 
Munhall,Pa. U5 7750 Fontana,Calif. K1 . .6.075 
Owensboro,Ky. GS. 77:59 Gary. Inc 1. US ........5.275 
S.Chicago.Il]. R2, U5..77 Geneva,Utah Cll ..... -5.275 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 Houston 85 ..........5.375 
Sterling.Il. Ni5 . Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 .5.275 
. on 
Youngstown R2 neg go B2 5.325 
Jo le 0.4210 
Carbon, Forging (NT) KansasCity, Mo. 'S5. .5.375 
Bessemer,Pa. U5 .....$96.00 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 . .5.325 
Burial M2... -96.00 LosAngeles B3 5.97 
Canton.O. R2 ...... 98.590 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...5. 
Clairton.Pa. U5 .......96.00 Munhall.Pa. US ......5 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3..101.00 Niles.Calif. Pl .......5. 
Ensley.Ala. T2 .......96.00 Phoenixville,Pa. P4 5.326 
Fairfield, Ala. T° 96.00 Portland,Oreg. O4 6.02% 
Fontana,Calif. K1 105.50 Seattle B3 ..........,.6.025 
Gary,Ind. U5 . .96.00 8-Chicago,IN. U5 W14 5.275 
Geneva, Utah Cll ‘96.090 8&-SanFrancisco B3 ... .5.925 
Houston S5 . ....101.90 Sterling,Tll. N15 . 5.275 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 _.. 96.00 Torrance,Calif. C11 -5.975 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..96.00 Weirton,W.Va. W6 5.275 
Los Angeles B3 105.50 Wide Flange 
Midland.Pa. C18 .....96.00 2 
OR OU .5..,, cee ee 
Owensboro,Ky. G8 96.00 oy lif XK me = pie 
Raabe BS 6, ..5.c ODEO eee eee acetal 
“ IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2.5. 
Sharon,Pa. S83 96.00 Tackawanna.N.Y. B2 53 
8.Chicago R2, US wil. 96.00 Munhall Pa "US ee 5.2 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 96.00 Phoenixville,Pa, P4 .§ 30% 
8.SanFrancisco B3 "105.50 ' TPR o4- 
8.Chicago,Il. US .....5.27% 
Warren,O. C17 --96.00 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.275 
Alloy, Forging (NT) 
Bethlehem:Pa. B2 ...$114.00 atiquip ban Ise 6.55 
Bridgeport,Conn. C32.114.00 Qjairton,Pa. U5 . 6.55 
Buffalo R2 ......... 114.00 Gary,Ind. U5 ......... 6.55 
Canton,O. R2, T7 ....114.00 Houston 85 ... . 6.65 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 .121.00 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... 6.65 
dg : ene + oo Munhall,Pa. U5 .......6.55 
. . ies 5 
Farrell.Pa. 83. . ere 8.Chicago,Ill. US ...... 6.55 
Fontana,Calif. K1 135.00 H.S., L.A. Std. Shapes 
Gary.ind. TB .«... 114.00 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 7.75 
SERMANRMNED UD < 4.5 <0 05 w0'010 119.00 Bessemer,Ala. T2 -7.75 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. ‘Y1 -114.00 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..... 7.80 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....114.00 Clairton,Pa. U5 .. -7.75 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2.114.00 Fairfield,Ala. T2 oeeae 
LosAngeles B3 ......134.00 Fontana,Calif. K1 .8.55 
Lowellville,O. S3 114.00 Gary,Ind. US .........7.75 
Massilion,O. R2 ...... 114.00 Geneva, Utah cil 7.75 
Midland,Pa. C18 114.00 Houston S5 . a aaa eee 
Munhall,Pa. U5 .....114.00 Ind.Harbor, Ind. 1-2, Y1 7.75 
Owensboro,Ky. G8 114.00 Johnstown,Pa. Secon stsOU 
Sharon,Pa. S3 114.00 KansasCity,Mo. S5 .....7.85 
8.Chicago R2,U5, wis .114.00 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..7.80 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ..114.00 LosAngeles B3 ........ 8.45 
Struthers,O. Y1 114.00 Munhall,Pa. U5 sversaeee 
Warren,O. C17 114.00 Seattle B3 . -8.50 
8.Chicago,Ill. US. “wi4. 7.75 
ROUNDS, anal lw own S.SanFrancisco B3 .....8.40 
R2 ‘ Struthers,O. Y1 .......7.75 


Buffalo 


Canton,O. R2 . o0 
Cleveland R2 117.50 H.S., L.A. = Phone, 
Gary,Ind. U5 ... 117.50 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 aes 5 
S.Chicago,ll. R2, W14 117.50 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..7.80 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ...117.50 Munhall,Pa. US ....... 7.75 
Warren,O. C17 .. 117.50 8.Chicago,Ill. US ...... 7.75 
ae ial PILING 
iquippa,Pa. J5 ..... .07 
Munhall,Pa, U5 4.875 BEARING PILES ' 
Pittsburgh J5 5.075 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 .....5.325 
Warren,.O. R2. 4.875 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2. 5. 325 
Youngstown R2, US ..4.875 Munhall,Pa. US ...... 5.275 
S.Chicago,Ill. US .....5.275 
WIRE RODS 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...6.15 = SHEET PILING “ 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 6.15 ackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.225 
Alton, Il. L1 6.35 Munhall,Pa. U5 ..... - 6.225 
nai Wa **635 §8.Chicago,IM. US ..... 6.225 
Gieveland A? ‘6.15 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....6.225 
Donora,Pa. A7 .. 15 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......6.15 PLATES 


6 
6 
Houston S85 .. «8. 
IndianaHaprbor, Ind. yi o 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....6 
Joliet,I. A7 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 .....6 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ..... 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 


6.95 
-6.40 


0 PLATES, Carbon Steel 
5 AlabamaCity, Ala. R2. 
5 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......5. 
6.15 Ashland,Ky. (15) AMO ..:5: 
Atlanta All ... 
Bessemer, Ala. T2. 
Clairton, Pa. 
Claymont, Del. 


U 


Be wee 
C22 


Cleveland J5, R2 
Coatesville, Pa. 7 
Conshohocken, Pa. 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 


Fontana, Calif. (30) Ki L. 


Gary,Ind. U5 .. 
Geneva, Utah Cl1_ ees 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 
Harrisburg,Pa. P4 
Houston S5 . 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. 
Johnstown, Pa. 


“age 
B2 


vi 





Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
LoneStar,Tex. L6 
Mansfield,O. E6 
Minnequa.Colo. C10 
Munhall,Pa. U5 a 
Newport,Ky. A2 a) 
Pittsburgh J5 owe 
Riverdale.Ill. Al ste 
Seattle B3 ne . 6.00 
Sharon,Pa. S3 et, 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14. .5.10 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 5.10 
Sterling,Il. N15 5.10 
Steubenville,O Wi0- 5.10 
Warren,O. R2... 5.10 
Youngstown U5, Y1 5.10 
PLATES, Corbon Abras. Resist. 
Claymont,Del. C22 6.75 
Fontana,Calif. K1 7.55 
Geneva,Utah Cll 6.75 
Houston S5 ‘ . 6.85 
Johnstown, Pa. B2 PP 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 6.75 


PLATES, Wrought Iron 
Bl4 


Economy,Pa. 


PLATES, H.S., 
Aliquippa,Pa. 
Bessemer, Ala. 
Clairton, Pa 
Claymont, Del. 
Cleveland J5, 
Coatesville, Pa. 








Conshohocken,Pa. 
Economy,Pa. B14 : 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 7.725 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 7.625 
Farrell.Pa. 83 ..... . .7.625 
Fontana, = (30) K1.8.425 
cy A.) nS re 7.62 
Geneva, Utah ~Crl 7.62 
Houston S85 . EF i 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.7.625 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....7.625 
Munhall,Pa. U5 7.625 
Pittsburgh J5 7.625 
Seattle B3 ese 8.52 
Sharon,Pa. S3 .. . «7.625 
S.Chicago, Ill. U5, W14 .7.625 
lsaeaians atk: B2. .7.625 
Werrei©. FAS. v <6. 6 eect 
Youngstown U5 7.62. 
PLATES, ALLOY 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 -7.20 
Claymont,Del. C22 7.20 
Coatesville,Pa. L7 7.20 
Economy,Pa. B14 .7.20 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .8.00 
Gary,Ind. U5 . -7.20 
FIouston BG 2 osc csocwss 7.30 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. Y1 «tae 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 7.20 
Lowellville,O. S3 -7.20 
Munhall,Pa. U5 iy Pr 
Newport,Ky. A2 -7.20 
Pittsburgh J5 -7.20 
Seattle B3 ante Wie vie .8.10 
Sharon,Pa. 83 ........%.20 
S.Chicago,ll. U5, W14. .7.20 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..7.20 
Youngstown Y1 Trees: 
FLOOR PLATES 
Cleveland J5 .........6.175 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 . .6.175 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...6.175 
Munhall,Pa. U5 .......6.175 
S8.Chicago,Ill. U5 .6.175 
PLATES, Ingot Iron 
Ashland c.1.(15) Al10 ..5.35 
Ashland 1.c.1.(15) A110. .5.85 
Cleveland c.l. R2 .....5.85 
Warren,O. c.l. R2 5.85 
BARS 
BARS, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
(Merchant Quality) 
Ala.City,Ala.(9) R2 ...5.425 
Aliquippa,Pa.(9) J5 ...5.425 
poe a ee -. 5.625 
Atlanta(9) All ......5.625 
Bessemer,Ala.(9) T2 ..5.425 
Birmingham(9) C15 ...5.425 
Buffalo(9) R2 .......5.425 
Clairton, Pa. (9) U5 +++ 5.425 





Cleveland (9) R2 .....5.425 
Ecorse,Mich.(9) G5 ...5.525 
Emeryville,Calif. J7 ...6.175 
Fairfield,Ala.(9) T2 ...5.425 
Fairless,Pa.(9) US ....5.575 
Fontana,Calif.(9) K1 6.125 
Gary,Ind.(9) US ..... 5.425 
Houston(9) S5 .......5.675 
Ind.Harbor(9) I-2, Y1. .5.425 
Johnstown,Pa.(9) B2 5.425 
Joust IN. PAZ 065. . 5.425 
KansasCity,Mo.(9) S5. .5.675 
Lackawanna(9) B2 -5.425 
LosAngeles(9) B3 .....6.125 
Midland, Pa.(23) C18 ..5.725 
Milton,Pa. M18 ......5.575 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 .5.875 
Niles,Calif. P1 6.125 
N.T’wanda,N. Y. ( '23)B115 ». 775 
Owensboro, Ky.(9) G8 . .5.425 
Pittsburg, Calif.(9) C11.6.125 
Pittsburgh(9) J5 .....5.425 
Portland.Oreg. O04 6.175 
Seattle B3, N14 . -6.175 
S.Ch’c’go(9) )R2,U5.W14 5.425 
S.Duquesne,Pa.(9) U5. .5.425 
S.SanFran.,Calif.(9)B3 6.175 
Sterling, Ill.(1)(9) N15. .5.425 
Sterling Ill.(9) N15 5.525 
Struthers,O.(9) Y1 ....5.425 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 . .5.425 
Torrance,Calif.(9) C11 .6.125 
Youngstown(9)R2, U5. .5.425 
BARS, H.R. Leaded Alloy 
(Including leaded extra) 
Warren,O. C17 7.475 


BARS, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
Aliquippa, Pa. Js 

Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ... 
Bridgeport,Conn. C32 ; 


Buffalo R2 .. 475 
Canton,O. R2, T7 475 
Clairton,Pa. US .. 475 
Detroit S41 : 475 
Economy,Pa. B14 475 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 575 
Fairless.Pa. U5 625 
Farrell,Pa. S3 475 
Fontana,Calif. K1 52é 
Gary,Ind. U5 475 


Houston S5 . 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ... 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2. 
Lowellville,O. S3 : 
LosAngeles B3 
Massillon,O. R2... 
Midland,Pa. C18 ... 
G8 


1-2, 


9 
v4 


| 
; ae aes @ : 
ARAARARHARRMARAARMRURARMRABRAAH? OD 
> eh ee saddled sah ah ag. 
bt 
au 


Owensboro, Ky. 

Pittsburgh J5 475 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ........6.475 
S.Chicago R2, U5, W14 6.475 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ...6.475 
Btruthers,@.. Ti o.00:2 «cB OIE 
Warren,O. C17 .. 6.475 
Youngstown U5 .......6.475 


BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R. 


High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 925 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 925 


Bethlehem,Pa. B2 


Clairton,Pa. U5 
Cleveland R2 ... 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 


Fairfield, Ala. 2 925 
Fontana,Calif. K1 

Gary,Ind. US ... 925 
Houston S5 175 


pre epererepeer 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 925 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .. 925 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ‘ 175 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 . 925 
LosAngeles B3 625 
Pittsburgh J5 : 925 
Seattle B3 . ‘ ae 
S.Chicago, Ill. U5 5 “w14. 

S. Duquesne, Pa. cee 1928 
§8.SanFrancisco B3 .8.675 
Struthers,O. Y1 . - 7.925 
Youngstown U5 ....... 7.925 


BAR SIZE ANGLES; H.R. Carbon 


Bethlehem,Pa. (9) B2 . .5.575 
Houston(9) S5 aiedoe cawee 
KansasCity, Mo. (9) "S5. -5.675 


Lackawanna(9) B2 ....5.425 
Sterling, N15 ......5.525 
Sterling, Il.(1) N15 ...5.425 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 . .5.425 


BAR SIZE ANGLES; S. Shapes 


Aliquippa,Pa, J5 5.425 
Atlanta All igen 
Joliet,IN. P22 ........5.425 
Niles.Calif. P1 6.125 
Pittsburgh J5 ........5.425 
Portland,Oreg. 04 6.175 
SanFrancisco S7 .....6.275 
Seattle B3 6.175 









BAR SHAPES, Hot-Rolled Alloy 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 . 6.55 
Clairton,Pa. US ....... 6.55 

Gary,Ind. U5 . 6.55 
Houston S5 ..........6.80 
KansasCity,Mo. 85 6.80 
Pittsburgh J5 .. 6.55 
Youngstown U5 6.55 
BARS, C.F., Leaded Alloy 

(Including leaded extra) 

Ambridge,Pa. W18 9.925 
BeaverFalls, Pa. M12. . 9.925 
Camden,N.J. P13 10.10 
Chicago W18 .......-9.925 
Cleveland C20 9.925° 
Elyria,O. WS8 sivide owen 
LosAngeles P2, S30 ..11.40° 
Monaca,Pa. S17 cee 0 9.929 
Newark,N.J. wis 10.10 
SpringCity,Pa. K3 .....10.10 
Warren,O. C17 9.925 
*Grade A; add 0.50c for 
Grade B. 


BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 


Ambridge,Pa. W18 .. 7.30 
BeaverFalls,Pa. M12, R2. 7.30 
Birmingham C15 eee 
Buffalo BS ... .-7.35 
Camden,N.J. P13 my A 
Carnegie,Pa. C12 . .7.30 
Chicago W18 ... . -7.30 
Cleveland A7, C20 7.30 
Detroit B5, P17 . -7.50 
Detroit S41 ... . .7.30 
Donora,Pa. AT rey 
Elyria,O. W8 .........7.30 
FranklinPark,IIl. N5 ...7.30 
yary,Ind. R2 . eer 
GreenBay, Wis. FT 2 -7.30 
Hammond, Ind. J5, L2 . -7.30 
Hartford,Conn. R2 . .7.80 
Harvey.Ill. B5 ........7-30 
LosAngeles(49) S30 . 8.75 
LosAngeles P2, R2 . 8.75 
Mansfield,Mass. B5 ... .7.85 
Massillon,O. R2, R8 ....7.30 
Midland,Pa. C18 . 4.30 
Monaca,Pa. 817 -7.30 
Newark,N.J. W18 .....7.75 
NewCastle,Pa.(17) B4 ..7.30 
Pittsburgh J5_. acne 
Plymouth, Mich. P5 7.55 
Putnam,Conn. W18 7.85 
Readville,Mass. C14 7.85 
S.Chicago,IIl. W14 . 7.30 
SpringCity,Pa. K3 .....7-75 
Struthers,O. Y1 ...- 7.30 
Warren,O. C17 ... 7.30 
Willimantic,Conn. J5 7.80 
Waukegan,IIl. A7 7.30 

7.30 


Youngstown F3, Y1 


BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 
(Turned and Ground) 


Cumberland, Md. (5) 


C19.6.55 


BARS, Cold-Finished Alloy 
Ambridge,Pa. W18 8.775 
BeaverFalls,Pa. M12,R2 8.775 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....8.775 
Bridgeport,Conn. C32 8.925 
Buffalo BS ... o +2 --8.775 
Camden,N.J. P13 8.95 
Canton,O. T7 ... 8 775 
Carnegie,Pa. C12 8.775 
Chicago W18 .... 8.775 
Cleveland A7, C20 8.775 
Detroit B5, P17 . - 8.975 
Detroit S41 . 8.775 
Donora,Pa. A7 .8.77 
Elyria,O. W8 rr 
FranklinPark, Il. "N5 8.775 
Gary,Ind. R2 ‘ 8.775 
GreenBay,Wis. F7 ....8.775 
Hammond,Ind. J5, L2. .8.775 
Hartford,Conn. R2 ....9.075 
Harvey,Ill. B5 ‘e 8.775 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 8.775 
LosAngeles P2, S830 ...10.75 
Mansfield,Mass. B5 ...9.075 
Massillon,O. R2, R8 ...8.775 
Midland,Pa. C18 8.775 
Monaca,Pa. 817 ....... 8.775 
Newark,N.J. W18 8.95 
Plymouth,Mich. P5 . 8.975 
S.Chicago,Ill. W14 8.775 
SpringCity,Pa. K3 .....8.95 
Struthers,O. Y1 ... 8.775 
Warren,O. C17 ... 8.775 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 .....8.775 
Willimantic,Conn. J5 9.075 
Worcester,Mass. A7 9.075 


Youngstown F3, Y1 
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BARS, Reinforcing 
(To Fabr 




















RAIL STEEL BARS 


SHEETS, H.R. (14 Ga. & Heavier) 





SHEETS, Cold-Rolled, 
High-Strength, Low Alloy 


SHEETS, Well Casing 

















ee a ain: ee i oe Deis Sees Fontana,Calif. Ki ....7.175 
a “ - Cistongobits. (4) (64) I-2.5.425 ee _ ond ae a Cleveland J5, R2 8.975 
Birmingh:n 5.425 Franklin Pa (3) FS °...g 398 Ecorse, Mich. G5" a fae Ge. eae ee 
Buffalo R22 dae in, Pa. ( "5 .5.325 ce Fairless,Pa. US ....... 9.025 High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
+ nae lpi ..5.425 Franklin,Pa.(4) F5 ...5.425 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 7.275 Fontana,Calif. K1 ....10.275 fryin. pP 7 
Ecorse. 31" ..5.425 JerseyShore,Pa.(3) JS ..5.30 Fairless,Pa. US .-.7.825 Gary,Ind. U5 .........8.975 ES 9) B2 |. = 
“sian raphe ..5.775 Marion,O.(3) Pll ..... 5.325 Farrell,Pa. S3 ........7.275 IndianaHarbor,Ind. Y1.8.975 eee? ES <5 ree 
> r ery wnt wax A é 6.238 Tonawanda(3) B12 ...5.32 5 Fontana,Calif. K1 ....8.025 Irvin,Pa. U5 .. 8.975 
alrite i. T2 «0.04. 425 Tonawanda(4) B12 ....6.00 Gary,Ind. US .........7.275 Lackawanna(37) B2 ..8.975 SHEETS, Galvannealed Steel 
see mage ay ao Williamsport, Pa. (3) Bid '5.50 —— oe I-2, Y1 iF Pittsburgh J5 . 8.975 Canton,O, R2..........7.00 
sees -O.1ee -+-+++4.2£/9 SparrowsPoint ) B2..8.975 I r U : re 
Ft. Ww wy ae (4) (26)'T45.875 Lackawanna(35) B2 ..7.275 eran: Oo. ne (38 S915 eee — 
5 . 5.425 Munhall,Pa. U5 .......7. , wt. es. 8.975 
ton $5 wees 5.675 SHEETS Pittsburgh 35 aheaaaies ie mime _ ; pe SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot Iron 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, ¥1 5.425 S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14.7. va verses sSent9  (Hot-Dipped Continuous) 
Joknst own .Pa. B2 ..,.5.425 SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel Sharon,Pa. S3 ........7. Ashland,Ky. A10 ......6.85 
Ml. P22... ++ + B.A25 (18 Gage and Heavier) Sporrowsretet ess) B2. 7. SHEETS, Culvert Cu Cy Middletown,O. A10 .....6.85 
okomo.ind. Cl ...:. 5525 AneamtPe Pr 8. ten Weirton. W.Va. W6 2.7. a =e 
and, ZED asccce 02 y. 2 95 ont i 
awanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.425 poe cn ap ng : ed Youngstown U5, Y1 ..7. Ashland,Ky. A110 .6.95 7.20 SHEETS, Electrogalvonized 
ngeles B3 20 tee a 8s. eons Canton,O. R2 ....6.95 7.45 Cleveland(28) R2 ..... 7.425 
n,Pa. MIS .......5.575 anuee a3 | 4.075 SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot | Fairfield T2_ .....6.95 7.20 Niles,0.(28) R2 4 
eng aro Col = C10 » + 5.875 aie a as. : $ O25 (18 Gage and a Gary,Ind. US ....6.95 7.20 SOUNES OND J6 i Lt 
ease, Pi ........0305 toca ten de” heee Asan Eye) AWS ..Q1%e Ceeeecty.A0. 47.15... Weltten. W.Va. WE ....1-218 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cli :..6.125 fairfield.Ala. T2 .....4:925 Cleveland R2 .. :.5.675 Ind.Harbor I-2 ...6.95 7.20 
Pittsburgh J5 ......... 5.425 vairless,Pa. US .. 4.975 Warren,O. R2 ........ 5.675 Irvin,Pa. US .....6.95 7.20 sHEeets, Aluminum Coated 
Portland,Oreg. O4 ..... 6.175 Fontana Calif. Kl 5 67 Kokomo,Ind. C16. .7.05 
SandSprings,Okla. S5 . .5.925 ; ; o= SHE MartinsFry. W10..6.95 7.20 Butler,Pa.A10 (type 1). 9.25 
~ <9 Gary,Ind. U5 .. ...4.925 SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron » Galid . 2 3 < "pe 2 
Seattle B3. N14 .......6.175 Geneva than Chi aes Pitts..Calif. C11 ..7.70 Butler,Pa. A10 (type 2). 9.35 
8.Chicago,Ill. R2 ...... 5.425 Gg i ~ Dovid <4 c ‘levela nd R2 ..........6.80 Pittsburgh Ji ....6.95 
8.Duquesne,Pa. US 5 425 an teCity, Ill. (8) oH -5.125 Middletown,O. A10 eee, SparrowsPt. B2 6.95 SHEETS, Enameli \ 
8.SanFrancisco B3 ||. 6175 sony Tg 1-2, ¥1 4.925 Warren,O. R2 .........6.80 eee ee : 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. 5.425 str mates” 4.925 Ashland,Ky. Al0 6 625 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ...5.425 yy fi aot Bee ro ed SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel SHEETS, Culvert—Pure Iron Cleveland R2 one se eeee 6.625 
Sterling. Ill. N15 ......8.525 snstield.O. E6 .......4.925 (Commercial Quality) ¢ Fairfield, Ala. T2 ......6.635 
Struthers.o. Re ee : 5 425 Munhall, Pa. OOO 4.925 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..6.05 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....7.20 Gary,Ind. U5 ........ .6.625 
Tonawanda.N.Y. B12. 6.00 ak ga hy A2 ...4.925 allenport,Pa. P7 ....... 6.05 GraniteCity Ill. G4 6.825 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ...6.125 Puta or ge reo eveens 36, BS ....- 6% i Ind Harbor.Ind. 1-2, ¥1.6.625 
Youngstown R2. US _ 5.425 ittsburg,Calif. C11 5.625 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ...6.10 SHEETS, Galvanized Steel Irvin,Pa. US ... . ++ -6.625 
can. lied igs 2 in 2 eter = Detroit M1 ... ; . 6.05 Hot-Dipped Middietown,O. A10 ... 6.625 
, Reinforcing ortsmouth,O. 2 -4.925 ; 5 , . Niles,O. M21, S3 ..... 6.625 
- (Fabricated; to Consumers) Riverdale,Ill. Al -4.925 Fairfield, Als. =. Somes 6.05 pe eey me ms pret Youngstown Yl 6.625 
Chicago — 6.91 S Chicago ill, W14 -+++ 4-925 Fairless,Pa. US ......-.6.10 Canton,0. Tro... 1.2 l660% 
PAGO US .-esees S.Chicago. Ill. --4.925 Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ...6.05 Dover,0. E6 6.60+ 
Cleveland US 6.89 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..4.925 Fontana.Calif. K1 7 90) ams wes ce seen : BLUED STOCK, 29 Gage 
Houston 85 ............7.35 Steubenville,O. W10 ...4.925 Ind, US seree sea. Fairfield,Ala. T2 .....6.60t 7.Va. F 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 7.08 Warren,O. R2 [oe a 6.05 Gary,Ind. U5 6.60 Tonarver ted 1-2 ..6478 
nst ra. .é vu. > Pe ee ee tt, oY j “i . > a ae é "6 . 
KansasCity,Mo. SS ....7.35 Welrton,W.Va. W6 ...4.925 (ret ce Ted. bo Vileos oranlteCity. Ill. G4... .6.80° ee ae Soe 
Eackawenna.W.Y. BS ..6.85 Youngstown US, ¥1 ...6.995 eter tad. 1-0, ¥1.8 05 ee FS ++ icy bigciene 
Marion,O. P11 .........6.70 shone ae ale ‘on itvin,Pa. US .........6.60f 
Newark,N.J. US ....... 7.55 Fackawanna Nc B? --6-3 KokomoInd. C16 .....6.70% sueets, Long Tere, Steel 
Philadelphia U8 .-......7.38 SHEETS, H.R. (19) Go. & Lighter Middletown.0. A... aa Eee ae - -6-60" (Commercial Quality) 
a line ag OR +720 Niles.O. M21 ..6.05 Newport,Ky. A2 ......6.05 Ppittsburg,Calif. C11 ..7.35* BeechBottom,W.Va.W10 7.00 
Seattle B3. Ni4_ "770 Aarons Ng Cll oer Pittsburgh J5 ........ 6.60¢ Gary,Ind. US ose eee dsOD 
5; ERG spose ce 7.7 ttsburg D epesevecen 05 g wsPt..Md. B2 6.60+ Mansfield,O. aera 7 
Sprerewe®..06d. BE ....7.08 SETS, UA. Alloy Portamouth.0. P12... .6.05 SparrowaFt..Dd. B2 ..e-8o; Middletown,O. A10 ....7.00 
Williamsport, is $19 ba * 00 Gary,Ind. U5 Bs 8.10 SparrowsPoint, “Md. B2 . .6.05 Weirton, W.Va. we ... .6.60° Niles,O. M21, R2, 83. ..7.00 
BARS, W 8 5 te. sho ret apenas wi0 eo Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 7.00 
roug ron n,Pa ieee ld yarren, as senencen 
Economy, Pa.(S.R.)B14 14.45 Munhall,Pa. U5 .......8.10 Weirton,W.Va. W6 6.05 *Continuous and noncontinu- 

Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 18.00 Newport,Ky. A2 8.10 Yorkville,O. W10 ...... 6.05 ous. tContinuous. tNoncon- SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot Iron 
Economy (Staybolt)B14. 18.45 Youngstown U5, Y1 8.10 Youngstown Y1 6.05 tinuous. Middletown,O. A10 tO 
Key To Producers 

$25 Stainless Welded Prod. 
Al Acme Steel Co. C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire Ji Jackson Iron & Steel Co. P1 PacificStatesSteelCorp. S26 Specialty Wire Co. Inc. 
A2 Acme-Newport Steel Co. C22 Claymont Plant, Wick- J3 Jessop Steel Co. P2 Pacific Tube Co. $30 Sierra Drawn Steel Corp. 
A3 Alan Wood Steel Co. wire Spencer Steel Div., J4 Johnson Steel& Wire Co. P4 Phoenix Iron&Steel Co., 840 Seneca Steel Service 
A4 Allegheny Ludlum Steel Colo. Fuel & Iron J5 Jones & Laughlin Steel Sub. of Barium Steel S41 Stainless Steel Div., 
A5 ag 4 5 alga — > ey —— _ J6 — + ee " Pile ~ a on Savina tier : 
. ; . Ane. 24 G. O. Carlson Inc. 7 udson Steel Corp. m Drawn Stee 2 Southern Elec. Steel Co. 
4 ame can oon +? Co. C32 CarpenterSteelofN.Eng. J8 Jersey Shore Steel Co. P6 oar ney egeamee T2 Tenn. Coal &I Di 
erican Stee Vire P7 ttsburgh Steel Co. . ron Div., 
Div., UJ. S. Steel Corp D2 Detroit Steel Corp. K1 Kaiser Steel Corp. P11 Pollak Steel Co. U. 8. Steel Corp. 
A8 Anchor Drawn Steel Co. D3 Dearborn Div., Sharon K2 Keokuk Electro-Metals P12 Portsmouth Div., T3 Tenn. Products & Chem- 
AQ Angell Nail & Chaplet Steel Corp. K3 Keystone Drawn Steel Detroit Steel Corp. ical Corp. 
A10 Armeo Steel Corp D4 Disston Div.,H. K. Por- K4 Keystone Steel & Wire P13 Precision Drawn Steel T4 Texas Steel Co. 
All Atlentic Steel Co. ter Co. Inc. K7 Kenmore Metals Corp. P14 Pitts. Screw & Bolt Co. T5 Thomas Strip Div., 
D6 Driver-Harris Co. ; ‘i : P15 Pittsburgh Metallurgical Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
D7 Dickson Weatherproof 41 Laclede Steel Co. P16 Page Steel & Wire Div., T6 Thompson Wire Co. 
Bl Babcock & Wilcox Co Nail Co. L2 LaSalle Steel Co. American Chain & Cable T? Timken Roller Bearing 
B2 Hethlehem Steel Co DS Damascus Tube Co. Se P17 Plymouth Steel Corp. T9 Tonawanda Iron Div.. 
B3 Beth. ruc. Coast Steel © D9 Wilbur B. Driver Co. . P19 Pitts. Rolling Mills Am. Rad. & Stan. San. 
B4 Blair Strip Steel Co L7 Lukens Steel Co. P20 Prod. Steel Strip Corp. T13 Tube Methods Inc. 
- Bliss & Laughlin Inc. El EasternGas&FuelAssoc. 45; yrorouth Steel Corp P22 Phoenix Mfg. Co. T19 Techalloy Co. Inc. 
8 Braeburn Alloy Steel 52 ee : 2 . Ww . 
B92 Brainard Steel Div, — Sona biatalienical Co M4 Mahoning Valley Steel P24 Phil. Steel & Wire Corp U4 Universal-Cyclops Steel 
Sharon Steel Corp. E5 Elliott Bros. Steel Co. M6 Mercer Pipe Div., Saw- 5 US United States Steel Corp. 
B10 E. & G. Brooke, Wick- E6 Empire-Reeves Steel hill Tubular Products S ee 2.8. Se ee 
wie Gnenser Steel Div aioe M8 Mid-States Steel & Wire 3 Rhode Island Steel Corp. U7 Ulbrich Stainless Steels 
Colo Fuel ke nai “ P. M12 Moltrup Steel Products R5 Roebling’s Sons, John A. U8 _ U.S. Steel Supply Div., 
B11 Buffalo Bolt Co., Div F2 Firth Sterling Inc. M14 McInnes Steel Co. R6 Rome Strip Steel Co. U. 8. Steel Corp. 
Buffalo Eclipse Corp. .-~F3_—- Fitzsimmons Steel Co. M16 Md. Fine&Special. Wire 8 Reliance Div., Eaton Mfg. 
B12 Buffalo Steel Corp F4 Follansbee Steel Corp. M17 Metal Forming Corp. R9_ Rome Mfg. Co. v2 Vanadium-Alloys Steel 
Bl4 A. M. Byers Co F5 Franklin Steel Div., M18 Milton Steel Div., R10 Rodney Metals Inc. eee 
B15 J. Bishop & Co. Borg-Warner Corp. Merritt-Chapman&Scott Div., H. K. Porter Co. 
F6 Fretz-Moon Tube Co M21 Mallory-Sharon S1 Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. , , 
F7 Ft. Howard Steel & Wire Metals Corp. $3 Sharon Steel Corp. aes Walleated Seesl Go 
C1 Cal irip Steel Corp FS Ft. Wayne Metals Inc M22 Mill Strip Products Co. $4 Sharon Tube Co. W3 Washburn Wire Co. _ 
C2 Calumet Steel Div., , S5 Sheffield Div., W4 Washingt 1c 
Galumst Steel DI.” GA_ Granite City Steel Co. x National-Standard Co, Armco Steel Corp. Wo Welrton Steel Co. 
4 Carpenter Steel Co. G6 Greer Steel C orp. N2 National Supply Co. S6 Shenango Furnace Co. ws Western Automatic 
C9 Colonial Steel Co. G8 Green Riv St 1c. N3 National Tube Div., S7 Simmons Co. Machine Screw Co 
C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron pe eee meeeee =e U. 8. Steel Corp. S8 Simonds Saw&Steel Co. w9 Wheatland Tube Co. 
C11 Columbia-Geneva Steel H1 Hanna Furnace Corp. N5 Nelsen Steel & Wire Co. S12 Spencer Wire Corp. W10 Wheeling Steel Corp. 
C12 Columbia Steel & Shaft. 7 Helical Tube Co. N6 New England High $13 Standard Forgings Corp. 412 Wickwire Spencer Steel 
C13 Columbia To»l Steel Co Carbon Wire Co. $14 Standard Tube Co. Div., Colo. Fuel & Iron 
C14 Compressed Steel Shaft. I-1 Igoe Bros. Inc. N8 Newman-Crosby Steel $15 Stanley Works W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co 
C15 Connors Steel Div., I-2 Inland Steel Co. N14 Northwest. Steel Rolling $17 Superior Drawn Steel Co. 14 Wisconsin Steel Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Inc I-3 Interlake Iron Corp. ___ Mills Ine. $18 Superior Steel Div., International Harvester 
C16 Continental Steel Corp. I-4 Ingersoll Steel Div., N15 Northwestern S.&W. Co Copperweld Steel Co. W15 Woodward Iron Co. 
C17 Copperweld Steel Co. Borg-Warner Corp. 20 Neville Ferro Alloy Co. S19 Sweet’s Steel Co. W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. 
C18 Cruc’’.< Steel Co I-6 Ivins Steel Tube Works $20 Southern States Steel ‘ 
C19 Curiberiand Steel Co I-7 Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 04 Oregon Steel Mills $23 Superior Tube Co. Y1 Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
STEEL 

















STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
Ala.City,Ala.(27) R2 





. 5.125 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ...4.92 





Sohmahaens, Pa. (25) 4.9 
FACKAW: na,N.Y.( = B2 


S.8: itanaieeetas 
SparrowsPoint, Md. 92% 
Sterling, 1i1.(1) N15 ....4.92! 
- 
vo 





STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 


Sharon, Pa. ‘A2, ‘$3 


Toimestown ‘US, pg | 


Conshohocken,Pa. A3. ; he 


Ind. Harbor, Laer Y1 7. 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..7. 
eahcmnente) | ere 





§.SanFrancisco(25) B3 .8.07 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .7.32 


Youngstown U5, Y1_ 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 
Ashland, Ky.(8) A10 ...5. 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon 


Follansbee,W.Va. F4 
Fontana,Calif. K1 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....7. 
Indianapolis J5 ......... ‘ 


NewBedford,Mass. R10. .7. 
NewBritain,Conn. 815 ..7. 
NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5 ..7. 
NewHaven,Conn. D2 
NewKensington, Pa. 
3 


Pawtucket,R.I. N8 


Rome,N.Y.(32) R6 ... 


Trenton,.N.J.(31) R5 ...8. 
Wallingford,Conn. W2 ..7. 
Warren,O. R2, T5 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ... 
Worcester,Mass. A7 

Youngstown J5, Y1 








STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy 


RONOG To kcwiewsasde 15.40 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 ..... 15.05 
Cleveland AZ ... 15.05 
POOPOE NO TIO. eps wcinacoe 15.05 
Farrell,Pa. $3 15.05 


FranklinPark, Ill. T6 .. 
Harrison,N.J. C18 
Indianapolis J5 .......15.20 


Lowellville,O. S3 ..... 15.05 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 15.40 
Riverdale,Ill. Al 15.05 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ........ 15.05 
Worcester,Mass. A7 15.35 
Youngstown J5 ........ 15.05 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 





Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....10.50 
Youngstown Y1 ...... 10.65 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron 
Warren,O. R2 ......... 7.90 


STRIP, C.R. Electrogalvanized 


Cleveland A7 ........ 7.15° 
Dover,O. G6 .... 7.10" 
Evanston,Ill. M22 7.25°* 
Riverdale,Ill. Al ......7.25* 
Warren,O. B9, T5 ....7.15* 
Worcester,Mass. A7 7.70* 

7.15* 


Youngstown J5 ....... 
*Plus galvanizing extras. 


STRIP, Galvanized 
(Continuous) 





Cleveland A7 ........10.45 7 O78 
Dearborn,Mich. D3 ....10.60 Sharon,Pa. S3 227-275 
Dover,O. G6 .........10.45 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...10.60 TIGHT COOPERAGE HOOP 
Farrell,Pa. S3 oecee 10.50 Atianta All ..........- 5.65 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ...10.65 Riverdale,Ill. Al ).50 
Sharon,Pa. S83 ..-10.50 Sharon,Pa. S3 ..........5.35 
Warren,O. R2 .10.45 Youngstown US ........5.35 
STRIP, Ccld-Finishec 0.26- 0.41- 0.61- O0.81- 1.06- 
Spring Stec (Annealed) 0.40C 0.60C 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C 
Baltimore T6 ...cccccoces 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Boston TE . .wccccccccese 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Bristol, Comn. Wh cicsscas ... 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.30 
Carmeeie. Fa. BIS scccccccic 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 ees 
Clovelaml AT 2... ccccccees 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Dearborn,Mich. D3 ...... 9.05 10.50 12.70 dae waren 
TEE. De. cents ose enes 9.05 10.50 12.70 15.70 oie 
Dover,O. G6 ..ccccccccce 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Evanston,Ill. M22 ...... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 eae 
Fostoria,O. G2 ..sesccee 10.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 Pree 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Harrison,N.J. ee ose coos 128.08 16.20 19.90 
Indianapolis JS ......... 9.10 10.55 12.60 15.60 18.55 
LosAngeles Cl ........0. 11.15 12.60 14.80 17.80 ... 
LosAngeles JE ..ccccccee 11.15 12.60 14.80 aie Pie 
NewBritain,Conn. S15 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5 ... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 “a 
NewHaven,Conn. D2 ..... 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 sae 
NewKensington,Pa. A6 ... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 ~ 
WIOWEOEN We scececencs ..-. 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.30 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 ...... 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Riverdale,Ill. Al ........ 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Rome,N.Y.(32) R6 ...... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Sharon,Pe. G3 .......... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Trenton.N.J. RS ......0- --. 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.30 
Wallingford,Conn. W2 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.75 
Warren,O. De. s0eseeneee 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Worcester,Mass. A7, T6 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Youngstown J5 ......+++. 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Upto 0.81- 1.06- 
Spring Stee] (Tempered) 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C 
Bristel.Comm. Wi ....cee. 18.10 21.95 26.30 
TE ere 18.10 ere eyes 
POStOrts.O: BE .ccccoccce 18.30 22.15 re 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 18.45 22.30 26.65 
Harrison,N.J. ae” weasee 18.10 21.95 26.30 
New York W3 .......... 18.10 21.95 26.30 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ...... De ) fae ame 
Trenton. Ne. RB. oscsccce 18.10 21.95 26.30 
Worcester,Mass. A7, T6 .. 18.10 21.95 26.30 
Youngstown JB ......cses 18.45 22.30 26.65 
SILICON STEEL 
a- Elec- Dyno- 
H.R. SHEETS(22 Ga., cut | all Field = tric Motor mo 
BeechBottom, W. Va. 11.80 12.90 13.95 
Manefield,O. E6 ~ 625 11. 10 11.80 12.90 13.95 
Newport,Ky. A2 ........ 9.625 11.10 11.80 12.90 13.95 
Niles,O. M21, S3 ... - 9.625 11.10 11.80 12.90 ‘oa 
Vandergrift,Pa. US ...... eee 11.10 11.80 12.90 13.95 
WRUNG. TI xccscecees 9.625 11.10 11.80 12.90 ‘ie 
Zanesville,O. AlO ........ e+e- 11.10 11.80 12.90 13.95 
C.R. COILS & CUT LENGTHS (22 Ga.) 
Fully Processed Arma-_ Elec- Dyna- 
(Semiprocessed ‘¢ lower) Field ture tric Motor mo 
BeechBottom,W.Va. W10 . .... 11.35 12.05 13.15 14.20 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4 ..... = wae 12.05 13.15 14.20 
GraniteCity,Il. G4 ...... 9.825°11.05° 11.75° 12.85° .... 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 9.625+10.85*° 11.55° 12.65° .... 
Mansfield,O. E6 ......... 9.625°11.35 12.05 13.15 14.20 
Vandergrift,Pa. U5 ...... 9.625°11.35 12.05 13.15 14.20 
Le ee 9.625°11.35 12.05 13.15 14.20 
Zanesville,O. AlO ........ - 11.35¢ 12.05 13.15 14.20 
Stator 
Vandergrift,Pa. US ...... 7.85 
H.R. SHEETS (22 Ga., cut jonaint T-72 1-65 T-58 T-52 
BeechBottom,W.Va. W10 ..... 15.00 15.55 16.05 17.10 
Vandergrift, Pa. tae ie 15.00 15.55 16.05 17.10 
Zanesville,O. A110 ......eeee0. 15.00 15.55 16.05 17.10 


C.R. COILS & CUT 
LENGTHS (22 Ga.) 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4 
Butler,Pa. A10 
Vandergrift, Pa. 

Warren,O. 


U5 .. 


*Semiprocessed. 
semiprocessed %4c 
ttCoils only. 


lower. 


tFully processed only. 
**Cut 


——Grain Oriente 
T- —_ T-90 T-80 T-66 1-72 
> +++ 17.60 19.20 19.70 20.20 15.25tt 


T-73 
19.20 19.70 20.20 


16.60 17.60 19.20 19.70 20.20 15.25¢° 


15.25% 


tCoils, annealed, 


lengths, %-cent lower. 














TIN MILL PRODUCTS 


TIN PLATE, 6 pelle ee one 


Fairfield, Ala. T2 
Fontana,Calif. K1 


IndianaHarbor, Ind. 1-2, 


~ eins ggg 





mI 
CHO S Cr en or 


ELECTROTIN ad 4 Gage; Dollars per “100 vt. 


TIN PLATE, aiiaiiiin 1.25 
Ib 


Aliquippa,Pa.J5 $10.05$10.30 SparrowsPoint, Md. 





HOLLOWARE ENAMELING 
Black Plate (29 Gage) 


Sp.Pt..Md, B2 10.05 
Yorkville.O. W410 10.05 
BLACK PLATE (Base Box) 


MANUFACTURING TERNES 
Re goa g — Base Box) 
“ $9. 70 


ee. * ROOFING SHORT TERNES 
Ind. Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1. .7.8 m2 Ib Coated, pane oe 
US cecovsss 





Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Portsmouth,O. P12 .....9.3 
Manufacturers Bright, 


S.SanFrancisco C10 ...10. 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....9. 





Cleveland A7, C20 WIRE, MB cas si oon 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. 215 
-6: 


Jacksonville, Bu MS" 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 


Kokomo, Ind. C16 
Milbury, Mass. (12) N6 ..9. 


Minnequa, Colo. C10 . Minnequa,Colo. C10 


Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 ..7. 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11 .7.65 


Pittsburg,Calif. C11. 
Portsmouth,O. P12 
Roebling,N.J. R5 


Pittsburg Calif. C11 
Portsmouth,O. P12 


S.SanFrancisco C10 


S.SanFrancisco C10 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 


eee te cas Md. B2. 
Trenton,N.J. BF seesaw 9 60 


Worcester A7, J4, 
Worcester,Mass. A7 WIRE, Fine & Weoving(8” Coils) 


Bartonville,Il. K4 


Xs 
.- Crawfordsville Ind. M8.15.79 
Johnstown, Pa. B2 15 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 


NewHaven, ‘Conn. AT. 


Pittsburg. Calif. C11 o- Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Portsmouth,O. P12 .... 
Roebling.N.J. R5 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 
S.SanFrancisco C10 


see Worcester, Mass. AT, T6 15. 90 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ... 


WIRE, Upholstery Spring 





Johnstown,Pa. B2 


Palmer, Mass. _ . 
Portsmouth,O. P12 .... 
Roebling,N.J. R5 


Minnequa,Colo. C10 “aS 


Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 .. : Worcester,Mass. J4 ....13 


add 0.25c for Improved Plow 





Palmer,Mass. W12 
























































WIRE, Tire Bewd Fairfield,Ala. T2 10.60 Crawf’dsville M8 17.25 19.05 Hex Nuts, Semifinished, Longer than 6 in.: 
Bartonville,l4. K4 16.55 Houston 85 .......... 10.85 Fostoria,O. S1 ..17.65 19.20t Heavy (Incl. Slotted): 5% in. and smaller.. 8.0 
Monessen.Pa. Pi6 16.55 Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ..10.70 Houston S5 ....17.40 18.95°° % in. and smaller .. 60.5 %, %, and 1 in. 
Roebiing, N.J RS 17.05 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....10.60 Jacksonville MS8..17.25 19.05 % in. to 1% in., GIGM.. wccsse -+ 6.0 
WIRE, Cold-Rolled Fiat cS a ere 10.60 Johnstown B2 ..17.15 18.95§ Se. Giskcaneaans 55.5 High Carbon, Heat Treated: 
Anderson.Inc. G$ ..11.65 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.85 Kan.City,Mo. S5 RS 40 . 1% in. and larger .. 53.5 6 in. and shorter: 
¢, ‘ Kokomo,Ind. C16 ..... 10.70 Kokomo C16 25 18.80+ Hex Nuts, Finished (Incl 5% in. and smaller.. 26.0 
LosAngeles B3 ........11.40 Minnequa C10 “it. 40 18.95°* Slotted and Castellated) : %, %, and 1 in. 
Minnequa, Colo. C10 -10.85 P’lm’r,Mass.W12 17.45 19.00t 1 in. and smaller "63 0 CURE, . sch waweawas< 3.0 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 11.40 Pitts.,Calif. C11 17.50 19.05t 1% in. to 1% in. a “” Longer than 6 “ine: 
S.Chicago, Ill. 22 «.....10.60 SparrowsPt. B2 17.25 19.05§ incl. : 59.0 5% in. and smaller..+13.0 
S.SanFrancisco C10 11.40 Sterling(37)N15 17.25 19.05tt 1% in. and larger.. 53.5 %+ %- and 1 in. 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ..10.70 Waukegan A7 ..17.15 18.70t a ; nN eer eres + 32.0 
Sterling.I1.(37) N15 ..10.70 Worcester A7 ..17.45 .... perigee npg Nuts, Reg. iat Head Capscrews: 
| i . ogg aah % in. and smaller. .+76.0 
| aienaetine ae RE Fio.es “. cee ou 5% in. ong rego = Setscrews, Square Head, 
j Atlanta All .. -10.75 . ole ee ary a de 4 in. to 1 in., incl. *’ Cup Point, Coarse Thread: 
+ x ‘4° Ala.City,Ala. R2 8.65 9.20 1% to 1% in., incl. 59.0 h 1 in. diam.: 
Bartonville, Ill. K4 10.75 Aliquippa J5 8.65 9.3258 ec in. aba tare 53.5 Throug n. am.: b 
Buffalo W12 lanta(48) All 8.75 9.425° imag ests ~skdy ‘2 6 in. and shorter.. Net 
Chicago W13 ce + ee K48.75 9.425 . CAP AND SETSCREWS Longer than 6 in..+23 
Crawfordsville Inc d. “MS 10.75 Buffalo W12 . 8.65 9.20t (Base discounts, packages, RIVETS 
Donora,Pa. A7 : 10.65 Gieveland AZ ....8.65 .... - cent off list, f.0.b. mill) pop, Cleveland and/or 
Se \ ae | Crawfordsville M8 8.75 9.425 Hex Head Capscrews, freight equalized with Pitts- 
Fairfield, Ala. T2 -.+++-10.65 Donora,Pa. A7 8.65 9.20+ Coarse or Fine Thread, burgh, f.o.b. Chicago and/or 
Houston 85 . eee 2010.90 puyut ‘7 "8.65 9.20+ Bright: freight equalized with Bir- 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 10.75 Fairfield T2 "8.65 9.20+ §& in. and shorter: mingham except where equal- 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 10.65 froustor.(48) $5 .8.90 9.45** 5 in. and smaller... 40.0 ization is too great. 
1.95 Joliet,Ill. A7 . 10.65 Jacks ville, Fla. MS 8.75 9.425 %, %. and 1 in. Structural % in., larger 12.25 
Col KansasCity,Mo. § 10.90 Jo::nstown B2(48) 8. 6s 2.3258 MRE Ss core tausek i 22.0 % in. under: List less 19% 
17 pe pot Ind. Cis ....10.75 Joliet. AT 5 9.20t 
173 LosAngeles B3 .-++.11.45 Kans City(48) S5 8. ry 9.45°* 
175 Minnequa.Colo, C10 ..10.90 Kokomo Ci6_....8.75 9.30t BOILER TUBES 
Sa es 11.45 LosAngeles B3 "9.60 10.275§ Net bas c.l. prices, dollars per 100 ft, mill; minimum 
} 173 g SanFrancisco Cit »2 Minnequa C10 .8.90 9.45°* waii thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft, inclusive. 
173 SparrowaPe sear igs "7724-45 Monessen P7(48) 8.65 9.3255 0.0 W. Seamless Elec. Weld 
? 175 Sterline T1.(37) Nig aoc) Palmer.Mass. W12 8.95 9. 50+ In. Gage H.R. .D. H.R. 
"173 Sterling. I.(37) N15 ..10.75 pitts.Calif. C11..9.60 10.15 1 ......000. 13 sues 25.98 23.54 
..173 BALE TIES, 4 Loop Col. Rankin,Pa. A7 - 4 ae ree 13 ea 30.78 23.36 
..173 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..212 S.Chicago R2 ....8.65 9.20°° 1% ........ 13 29.03 34.01 25.83 
| ..178 Atlanta All . ; 21 S.SanFran. C10..9.60 10.15** 1% 13 34.29 40.18 30.51 
175 Bartonville. K4 .....,214 Spar’wsPt.B2(48) 8.75 9.425§ 2 . 13 38.44 45.05 34.20 
; 173 Crawfordsville,Ind. MS 214 Sterling(48) N15 8.90 9.575tt 2% ......48. 13 43.2 50.75 38.52 
{ .173 Donora,Pa. A7 212 Sterling(1) (48) 8.809.475tt 2% ........ 12 46.99 55.06 41.81 
i ..178 Duluth AZT .. -eee...212 Struthers.O. Y1 ..8.65 9.303 2% .....46. 12 51.76 60.65 46.05 
lk ‘‘i75 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ._._..212 Worcester,Mass.A7 8.95 9.50t 2% 12 56.04 65.67 49.88 
t MY ..178 Houston S5 eeeeeee 217 ———— BS cecccsecee 12 59.76 70.03 53.19 
} Monessen.Pa. P7 173 ee Fla. M8 ....214 Based on azine price of: 
| Pittsbure.Callf. Ci -.192 Joliet, az. ese+-212 %13.50 +5c §10c tLess 
} Renkin,Pa "173 KansasCity.Mo. S5_ 217 than 10c. ++10.50c. **Subject RAILWAY MATERIALS 
S.ajcago, Ill 2 ..173 Kokomo,Ind. C16 .......214 to zine equalization extras. Standard Tee Rails 
SperrowsPt..Md. B2 “175 oe C10 °17 All 60-Ib 
Sterling.1.(7) N15 ..... 175 Pittsburg.Calif. C11 236 . No.1 No.2 No.2 Under 
jcrceste".Mass. AZ 179 smth ge “ae —— en ae con- Bessemer, Pa. US .seeeeeeee 5.525 5.425 ee 
| (To Wholesalers; per cw!) Sterling.11.(7) Nis aon tainer quantity, per cent off Ensley,Ala. T2_. 5.525 5.425 6.50 
Galveston,Tex. D7 .....$9.1 tal Tg = list, f.0.b. mill) Fairfield: Ale. TZ ...ccecsee sire ee 6.50 
NAILS, Cut (100 Ib k , FENCE POSTS BOLTS Gary.ind. US .cccrceceseces 5.525 5.425 oust 
1 eg Birmingham C15 ......172 garri Machine Bolts Huntington,W.Va. C15 ...... ase dines 6.50 
© Dealers (33) ChicagoHts.,Ill. C2, I-2°172 pon ene #8 ; IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 5.525 5.42 eg 
Cershohocken.Pa. A3 ..$9.80 Duluth AT ......7..---.412 pull Size Body (cut thread) yohstown,Pa. B2.....00..- a ae 
aaetny. Ve. Wil 0.09 Sreakiie.Pe. 3S ........172 “gon and dhocter 49.9 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ...... 5.525 5.425 6.50 
POLISMED STAPLES Col. Huntington,W.Va. C15 172 conser then 6 in eek 39.0 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ........ 5.525 5.42 7.00 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..175 Johnstown,Pa. B2 172 g in thru 1 in: ——s«Steelton,Pa. B2 ............ 5.525 5.425 sie 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ........175 Marion,O. P11 ... 172 6 te. and shorter 39.0 Williamsport,Pa. 819 ...... pace ie 6.50 
ae ae 177 Minnequa,Colo. C10 177 Lons than 6 in pe 
Bartonville,IIl. K4 ..... 177 Sterling.M1.(1) N15 172 uger <i sd *9 TIE PLATES TRACK BOLTS, Untreated 
‘rawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..177 Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 174 2% ,!n- and larger: Fairfield,Ala. T2 . 6.60 Cleveland R2 ........ 14.7, 
Donora,Pa. AZ ........175 ong 7 ‘| All lengths ... 35.0 Gary,Ind. US ......... 6.60 KansasCity,Mo. S85 ....14.75 
Duluth A7 . 175 WIRE, Barbed Col, Undersized Body (rolled Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....6.60 Lebanon,Pa. B2 ......14 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 175 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 193** thread) : Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 6.60 Minnequa, Colo. C10 ... 
Houston 85 ............189 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......190§ %_in. and smaller: Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....6.60 Pittsburgh P14 ... 
Jacksonville.Fla. M8 177 Atlanta All ..... .198* _ 6 in. and shorter ... 49.0 Seattle B3 ........+.+- C.75 Beattie BS oc.ssicce 
| Johnstown,Pa. B2 175 Bartonville,Ill. K4 ..... 198 Carriage, Machine, Lag Bolts Steelton,Pa. B2 1+ ++ 6.60 
; Joliet... AT ""*"""375 Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .198 Hg Galvanized: Torrance,Calif. C11 ....6.75 SCREW SPIKES 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ‘189 Donora,Pa. AT ....193¢ % in. and ee — Lebanon,Pa. B2 ...... 14.50 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......177 Duluth A7 ........... a ae ae ee 3 
Minnequa.Colo. C10 yx9 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 193¢ | Longer than 6 in. -0 Bessemer,Pa. U5 ...... 6.975 STANDARD TRACK SPIKES 
Pittsbure. Calif. C11 194 Houston §5 .......... 1g9s** % in. and larger: 99 Fairfield.Ala. T2 ...-6.975 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......9.75 
Rankin.Pa. A7 ... 175 Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ...198 _ All lengths .... 12.0 Inq Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...6.975 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, 'Y1.9.75 
8.Chicago.Ill. R2 175 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....196§ Lag Bolts (all diam.) 9.9 Joliet.IM. US ...-..++. 6.975 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... 9.75 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 177 Joliet,Il. AT ..........193t 6 in. and shorter ... 48 ‘9 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2. .6.975 Lebanon,Pa. B2 .......9.75 
Sterling,Ill.(7) N15 175 KansasCity,Mo S5 ....198"* Longer than 6 in. 39.0 yinnequa,Colo. C10 ...6.975 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....9.75 
Worcester.Mass. A7 |. .1g] Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......195+ Plow and Tap Bolts Steelton,Pa. B2 ...... 6.975 Pittsburgh J5 .........9. 15 
. Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..198** % in. and smaller by ee ie ae .25 
aa ae Automatic Baler Monessen,Pa. P7 ......196§ 6 in. and shorter.. 49.0 ayies S.Chicago,Ill. R2 ...... 9.75 
v2 Ga.\\Per 97 Ib Net Box) pittsburg.Calif. C11 ..213+ Larger than % In. or Ind.Harbor,Ind. $13 ...8.775 Struthers,O. Y1 ........9. 75 
Coil No. 3150 Rankin,Pa. A7 ........193+ longer than 6 in. ap Johnstown,Pa. B2 8.775 Youngstown R2........ 9.75 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 $10.26 $.Chicago,IIl. R2 ....193** Blank Bolts ..... 39 
Atlanta All .........10.36 § SanFrancisco C10 ..213* Step, Elevator, Tire Bolts 49. 0 Footnot 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ....10.36 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..198§ Stove Bolts, Slotted: sented 
Buffalo W12 .........10.26 §terling,I11.(7) N15 ...198tt % to % In. tncl., (1) Chicago base. (25) Bar mill bands. 
SD TUES. oswvesnces 10.26 3 in. and shorter. 55.0 (2) Angles, flats, bands. (27) Bar mill sizes. 
Crawfordsville, Ind. M8 10.36 WOVEN FENCE, 9-15 ms ae: 4 to % In., inclu- (3) Merchant. (28) Bonderi 
Donora,Pa. A7 ....... 10.26 Ala.City,Ala. R2 sive ..cccccccecee 55.0 (4) Reinforcing. _ (29) Youngstown base. 
Duluth A7 ...........10.26 Aliq’ppa,Pa.9-14%ga.J5 "3908 NUTS ies 1$n8 to euaer | 1 io/e in: yt add OAbc. ee 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 20.26 Atlanta All ......000. 192° Reg. & Heavy Square Nuts: 6.70¢; 15/16 to 8 in., (31) Widths over % in.; 7.600, 
Houston S5_. -10.51 Bartonville,Il. K4 20-192 All gizeS ......000% 55.5 inclusive, 7.05¢. for widths % in. and under 
Jacksonville, Fla. MS” 10.36 Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..192 Square Nuts, Reg. & (6) Chicago or Birm. base. 0.125 in. and thinner 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 10.26 Donora,Pa. A7 ........ 187+ Heavy, Hot Galvanized: (7) Chicago bese Ly cote. lower. (32) Buffalo bas is 
Joliet,Ill. AT .. .10.26 Duluth A7 ...... I87t Aw otees. ....«.<. ... 641.0 (8) 16 Ga. and bh Mt a 0.280 (38) Pip ag hy ae 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.51 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... S6Tt nae Mate, Mice (9) Merchant quay: des} "8" and Gao 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 10.36 Houston S5 ..........192°* weayy, Hot Pressed: (18) Pasar bee 136) 54” and nafrower. 
ae a B3 ........ 11.05 Jacksonville, Fla. oo --:192 4 ‘tn. and smaller.. 60.5 (11) Cleveland & Pitts. base. (87) Chicago base, 10 points 
nnequa,Colo. C10 ..10.51 Johnstown,Pa.(43) B2 ..190§ . oe 1. r (12) Worcester, Mass. ower. , 
Pittsburg.Calif. C11 ..11.04 Joliet,IIl. A7 ......... “Sah eno 55.5 {13} Add O.s80 for 7 Ga, & (38) 14 Ga & Ushter; 48” & 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 ....10.26 KansasCity,Mo. S85 ....192°° incl 58.5 heavier ° ” 
Mel. ..+...+ sees (14) Gage 0.143 to wit in.; (39) 48” and’ narrow 
8.SanFrancisco C10 ....11.04 Kokomo,Ind. C16 ..... 189+ 45 in. and larger .. 53.5 for gage 0.142 and lighter, (00) TAghter than 0.035” 
SparrowsPt.,.Md. B2 ..10.36 energy toe C10 192** sex Nuts, Reg. & 0c ‘ i, and heavier, 0.250 
Sterling, Ill. ss Pittsburg,Calif. C11 210t . : : ” hinner. 
eae a 6. Al... ee a, Oe ots (18) i yond thinner (41) 9.100 for cut lengths. 

Coil No. 6500 Stand. es % in. and smaller.. 60.5 (17) mats only; 0.25 in. & (42) Mill lengths, f.0.b, mill; 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2.$10.60 S.Chicago, Ill. 2 .. - 187 % in. to 1% in., incl. 55.5 heavier as : deld. in mill zone or within 
Atlanta All .......... 79 Sterling,Ill.(7) N15....192tf 15 in. and larger .. 53.5 (18) To dealers, switching mits, 5.6850, 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 10.70 An’ id Galv. Hex Nuts, All Types, (19) Chicago & Pitts. base. (43) 9-14% Ga. 

Buffalo W12 .......... 10.60 WIRE (16 gage) Stone Stone Hot Galvanized: (21) New Haven, a. (44) To fabricators. 
Chicago W13 ......... 10.60 Ala.City,Ala.R2 17.15 18.70°* % in. and smaller... 46.5 (22) Deld. San Fr (48) 6-7 Ga. 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 10.70 Aliq’ppa,Pa. J5 .17.15 18.95 % in. to 1 in., inel.. 41.5 (93) Special quality. (49) 3% in, and smaller rounds; 
Donora,Pa. A7 ........ 10.60 Bartonville K4 ..17.25 19.05 1% in to 1% in., (24) Deduct 0.15c, finer than 9.30c, over 3% in. and other 
Se AAD. seas ewesevw 10.60 Cleveland A7 ...17.15 R viesnususcons “er 15 Ga. shapes. 
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Size—Inches . 2 


SEAMLESS STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled 
List Per Ft oe 


Aliquippa, Pa. J5 ... 
Ambridge, Pa. N2.... 
Lorain, O. N3 
Youngstown Y1 


+2.7% .... 
+2.75 +19.5 
+2.75 +19.5 


Carload discounts from list, 
3 


25 +15.5 





Carload discounts 


RD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled 
+0.25 +17 


ELECTRIC STANDA 
weeeee 49.25 + 24.25 +2.75 +19.5 


Youngstown R2 1.25 


from list, 
+15.5 


% 





Carload discounts 


BUTTWELD STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled 
Size—Inches % % 
List Per Ft 


Pounds Per Ft : 


Te 


nmhrn 
Or org 


Aliquippa, Pa. J5 
Alton, Ill. Lil wien a 
Benwood, W. Va. W10 
Butler, Pa. F6 

Etna, Pa. N2 

Fairless, Pa. 

Fontana, Calif. K1 ... .... 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. Y1 .... 
Lorain, O. N3 

Sharon, Pa. S 

Sharon, Pa. M6 

Sparrows Pt., 

Wheatland, Pa. 

Youngstown R2, 


C1 09 OF py 


4 

On 00 69 O° 
* Nonwhwhd- 
» CHENG. 


from list, 


% 


@ 
to 
nr 
OO ee 


to 
e RR 
Oana an aaa 


++. + 


WAIAMPW"! COMO 
+ 
- 

Pe mwn. 


° torr: 
Oron cr ort 


90 99 > 90 + 
tonmrnn 
ror oro 
++++. +4 
alee coe 





Size—Inches 
List Per Ft 


Aliquippa, Pa. J5 

Alton, Ill. Li 
Benwood, W. 
| 
Fairless, Pa. N3 
Fontana, Calif. K1 .... 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. Y1 
Lorain, O. N o618:0.6:0.0.0 
nr, Fis BEG ck vdnssce 
Sparrows Pt., Md. B2.. 
Wheatland, Pa. W9 
Youngstown R2, Y1 


5.75 
75 
.75 
6.75 
.75 
25 
5.75 
.75 
6.75 
-75 
75 


5.75 


ry 


SOPH SSOMHSOOHOS® 


OEE 


0.75 


“Galvanized pipe discounts based on current price of zinc (10.00c, East St. 


= 
< 
. 





Stainless Steel 


Representative prices, cents per pound; subject to current lists of extras 


H.R. 

Rods; 
C.F 

Wire 


Bars; 

Forg- 
—Rerolling— i 
Ingot Slab Sheets 


in 
Billets Plates 


Stainless Steel Producers Are: Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; American Steel & Wire 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp.; Anchor Drawn Steel Co., division of Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; 
Armco Steel Corp.; Babcock & Wilcox Co.; Bethlehem Steel Co.; J. Bishop & Co. ; 
A. M. Byers Co.; G. O. Carlson Inc.; Carpenter Steel Co.; Carpenter Steel Co. of New 
England; Charter Wire Products; Crucible Steel Co. of America; Damascus Tube Co.; 
Dearborn Div., Sharon Steel Corp.; Wilbur B. Driver Co.; Driver-Harris Co.; Eastern 
Stainless Steel Corp.; Firth Sterling Inc.; Fort Wayne Metals Inc.; Green River Steel 
Corp., subsidiary of Jessop Steel Co.; Indiana Steel & Wire Co.; Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp.; Ellwood Ivins Steel Tube Works Inc.; Jessop Steel Co.; Johnson 
Steel & Wire Co. Inc.; Stainless Steel Div., Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; Joslyn Stain- 
less Steels, division of Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co.; Latrobe Steel Co.; Lukens Steel Co.; 
Maryland Fine & Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; McLouth Steel Corp.; Metal Forming Corp.; 


Midvale-Heppenstall Co.; National Standard Co.; National Tube Div., U. S. Steel Corp.; | 


Pacific Tube Co.; Page Steel & Wire Div., American Chain & Cable Co. Inc.; Pittsburgh 
Rolling Mills Inc.; Republic Steel Corp.; Riverside-Alloy Metal Div., H. K. Porter Com- 
pany Inc.; Rodney Metals Inc.; Sawhill Tubular Products Inc.; Sharon Steel Corp.; 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co.; Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; Standard Tube Co.; Superior Steel 
Div., Copperweld Steel Co.; Superior Tube Co.; Swepco Tube Corp.; Techalloy Co. Inc.; 


Timken Roller Bearing Co.; Trent Tube Co., subsidiary of Crucible Steel Co. of America; | 
Tube Methods Inc.; Ulbrich Stainless ~—. Inc.; U. 8S. Steel Corp.; Universal-Cyclops | 


Steel Corp.; Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; 1 Tube & Metal Products Co.; Wallingford 
Steel Co., subsidiary of Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; Washington Steel Corp. 


Sheets 
Carbon Base 
20% 


Carbon Base 
10% 15% 





| Clad Steel 


Stainless 
37.50 
39.75 


58.25 
47.25 
57.00 


480. o> 
Inconel 
Nickel 
Nickel, 
Monel 
Copper* 


Low Carbon 
samares 46.00 
Strip, Carbon Base 
—Cold Rolled— 
10% Both Sides 
Copper® ....ccccccccsrecccscvcecececes 33.10 38.75 

*Deoxidized. Production points: Stainless-clad sheets, 
New Castle, Ind. I-4; stainless-clad plates, Claymont, Del. 
C22, Coatesville, Pa. L7, New Castle, Ind. I-4, and Wash- 
ington, Pa. J3; nickel, inconel, monel-clad plates, Coates- 
ville L7; copper-clad strip, Carnegie, Pa. 818 


Tool Steel 


Grade 

Regular Carbon ... 
Extra Carbon 
Special Carbon .... 
Oil Hardening 


Grade by Analysis (%) 
Cr Vv Co 
25 12.25 
25 


Grade 

Cr-Hot Work 

W-Cr Hot Work 
V-Cr Hot Work ... 
Hi-Carbon-Cr 


Mo 


| lala staal odamlamlem-al-a 
gn oO 
a 


1.5 Bae 5 
| ‘Tool steel producers include: A4, A8, B2, B8, C4, co, 
|c13, C18, F2, J3, L3, Mi4, 88, U4, V2, and V3. 
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F.o.b. furnace prices in dollars per gross ton, as reported to STEEL. Minimum delivered prices are approximate and 


ei | 
ig ron do not include 3° federal transportation tax. 








No. 2 Malle- Besse- No. 2 Malle- Besse- 
Basic Foundry able mer 3asic Foundry able mer 
Duluth I-3 <a rT 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
62.00 ° 3 wie : 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
66.50 BE eblcaan ease ben aea see 68.00 68.50 
62.00** 66.50 ‘alif K1. an <a ae is 75.00 75.50 4 
Genev LU YE | eerie = . 66.00 66.50 iar’ 
CRARUOe TT, TE oc cscsisccwcscas, SUD 68.40 68.90 
Buffalo District PeCOL FER UE nieces asaccaccces SRO 66.50 sale 
iffalo H1. R2 .. ; 66.00 66.50 67.00 67.50 Minnequa,Colo. C10 jonesee ween 6. COCee 68.50 69.00 
r N.Y. T9 66.50 67.00 67.50 Rockwood, Tenn. T3 + 62.50 66.50 bees 
Y. wi2 66.00 66.50 67.00 67.50 Toledo,Ohio 1-3... .. +++ ++ sees eee: 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
i : 77.29 77.79 78.29 Cincinnati, deld. ..... bee est 72.54 73.04 
Rochest ter,N Y., deld ok eee 69.02 69.52 70.02 ie 
Syracuse,N.Y., deld en 70.12 70.62 71.12 ce **Phos. 0 70 0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63. 


tPhos. 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63.50 


Chicago District PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 





ap ee os verses 66 4 66.50 m4 50 67 00 Silicon: Add 75 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si or percentage thereof 
S.Chicago,IIl, R2 sae 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 over base grade, 1.75-2.25%, except on low phos. iron on which base 
S.Chicago, lll. W14 ltd 66.00 66.50 67.00 is 1.75-2.00% 
M lwaukee, ield onesies 69.02 69.52 70.02 Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% manganese over 1% 
Muskegon, Mich., deld 74.52 or portion thereof 
cS Nickel: Under 0.50% no extra; 0.50-0.74%, inclusive, add $2 per ton 
Cleveland District and each additional 0.25%, add $1 per ton 
Cleveland 


R2, A7 . 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
69.12 69.62 69.62 70.12 BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
(Base 6.00-6.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.50% silicon or portion 





Akron, Ohio, 





—_ 

; _ wat “= thereof over the base grade within a range of 6.50 to 11.50%; starting 

“hest “s 68.00 63.00 69.00 69.00 with silicon over 11.50% add $1.50 per ton for each 0.50% silicon or 
Chester, P: = oe 69.00 : portion thereof up to 14%; add $1 for each 0.50% Mn over 1%) 

owe jeland, Pa 65.00 68.50 69.00 69.50 Jackson,Ohio I-3, J1 . os ie = ame CS eae es $78.00 

tract ay 75.50 76.00 3uffalo H1 79.25 





ae 
Newark,N.J., 
Philadelphia, 





Sa ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY IRON, Gross Ton 












Troy,N.Y. R2 . ' 3 in 68.00 68.50 69.00 69.50 
(Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1.25 for 
Pittsburgh District each 0.50% Mn over 1%; $2 per gross ton premium for 0.045% max P) 
NevilleIsland,Pa P6 a 66.00 66.50 66.50 37.00 CalvertCity,Ky. P15 ree te er — Se th read vate $99.00 
Pittsburgh (N&S sides ; er sit NiagaraFalls,N.Y. P15 . . = mene 99.00 
Aliquippa, deld ; : 67.95 67.95 68.48 Keokuk,Iowa Open-hearth & Fary, $9 freight allowed Re 3:2 103.50 
McKeesRocks, Pa 67.60 67.60 68.13 Keokuk,Iowa O.H. & Fary, Ib Levene 16% Si, max fr’gt ; 
Lawrenceville. Homestead allowed up to $9, K2 ....... ba sme tate 106.50 
Wilmerding,Monaca,Pa., deld. .. 68.26 68.26 
Verona,Trafford,Pa., deld : 68.29 68.82 68.82 LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
racker < deld 58 6 + ¢ > - 
m,.. i On aie a 390) ee - er = Lyles,Tenn. T3 (Phos. 0.035% max) os $78 50 
iis sana i ie ee vv Rockwood,Tenn. T3 (Phos. 0.035% max) 78 
; 0 ) Troy,N.Y. R2 (Phos. 0.035% max) 74.06 
Youngstown District Philadelphia, deld. a SRE eon cmap foes 82.67 
Hubbard,Ohio Y1 pase aint Sel 66.50 Cleveland AZ (Intermedi: ute) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 71.00 
Sharpsville,Pa. S6 . on.seix 66.00 66.50 67.00 Duluth I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 71.00 
Y — gstown Y1 . ne : 66.50 67.00 Erie.Pa. I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ...... 71.00 
Mansfield,Ohio, deld. . — " 70.90 . 71.40 71.90 NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 71.00 





Warehouse Steel Products 


Representative prices, per pound, subject to extras, f.o.b. warehouse. City delivery 
Norfolk, Richmond, Washington, 20 cents; Baltimore, Boston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, 
cisco, 10 cents; Atlanta, Chattanooga, Houston, Seattle, no charge 


charges are 15 cents per 100 lb except: Moline, 
Portland, Spokane, San Fran- 








SHEETS oad BARS———_—_ Standard 

Hot- Cold- Gal. Stainless ot- H.R. H.R. Alloy Structural ————PLATES———_ 

Rolled Rolled 10 Ga.t Type 302 nolled® Rounds C.F. Rds.t 4140tt® Shapes Carbon Floor 
Atlanta .. s 8.598 9.868 ier Png 8.64 9.01 10.68 Pus 9.05 8.97 10.90 
maltimere ovcce 8.28 8.88 9.68 ere 8.76 9.06 11.344 15.18 9.19 8.66 10.14 
Birmingham ... 8.18 9.45 11.07 es 8.23 8.60 10.57 8.64 8.56 10.70 
Boston sibvetanees 9.38 10.44 11.45 53.50 9.42 9.73 12.90 # 15.28 9.63 9.72 11.20 
ND ee oe a 8.25 9.00 11.07 55.98 8.50 8.80 11.00# 15.00 8.90 8.90 10.45 
Chattanooga 8.35 9.69 9.65 ane 8.40 8.77 10.46 al 8.88 8.80 10.66 
ChEeago ...cccs 8.20 9.45 10.10 53.00 8.23 8.60 8.80 14.65 8.64 8.56 9.88 
Cincinnati 8.34 9.48 10.10 52.43 8.54 8.92 11.06 14.86 9.18 8.93 10.21 
Cleveland = 8.18 9.45 10.20 52.33 8.33 8.69 10.80# 14.74 9.01 8.79 10.11 
Pes ae 7.50 8.80 ; ante ae 7.65 7.60 11.01 =o 9.00 9.45 10.70 
Denver . 9.38 11.75 ‘ os 9.41 9.78 11.10 ‘ 7.65 8.45 9.70 
| a 8.43 9.70 10.45 56.50 8.58 8.90 9.15 14.91 9.18 8.91 10.13 
Erie, Pa. . is 8.20 9.45 9.9510 ; 8.50 8.75 9.0510 9.00 8.85 10.10 
Houston .. ‘ 7.10 8.40 8.45 54.32 7.25 7.20 11.10 13.50 7.25 8.05 9.30 
Jackson, Miss. . 8.52 9.79 : eam 8.57 8.94 10.68 8.97 8.90 10.74 
Los Angeles ... 8.45 9.40 11.80 57.60 8.90 8.75 12.10 16.10 8.7 8.85 11.00 
Memphis, Tenn. 8.55 9.80 8.60 8.97 11.96 # 9.01 8.93 10.56 
Milwaukee .... 8.33 9.58 10.23 aa 8.36 8.73 9.03 14.78 8.85 8.69 10.01 
Moline, Ill. sé 8.55 9.80 10.45 io5 8.58 8.95 9.15 8.99 8.91 ees 
New York 8.87 10.13 10.56 53.08 9.31 9.57 12.76 # 15.09 9.35 9.43 10.66 
Norfolk, Va... 8.40 . Wie 9.10 9.10 12.00 9.40 8.85 10.35 
Philadelphia ... 8.00 8.90 9.92 52.69 8.70 8.65 11.514 15.01 8.50 8.75 9.75°° 
Pittsburgh ate 8.18 9.45 10.45 52.00 8.33 8.60 10.80# 14.65 8.64 8.56 9.88 
Portiand, Oreg 8.50 11.20 11.55 57.38 9.55 8.65 14.50 15.95 8.65 8.30 11.50 
Richmond, Va. 8.40 , 10.40 sa% 9.10 9.00 inet ‘ 9.40 8.85 10.35 
St. Louis ...... 8.54 9.79 10.36 saa 8.59 8.97 9.41 15.01 9.10 8.93 10.25 
St. Paul . . 8.79 10.04 10.71 8.84 9.21 9.66 wie 9.38 9.30 10.49 
San Francisco. ° 9.35 10.75 11.00 55.10 9.45 9.70 13.00 # 16.00 9.50 9.60 12.00 
Seattle re 9.95 11.15 12.20 57.38 10.00 10.10 14.05 16.35 9.80 9.70 12.10 
South’ton, Conn. 9.07 10.33 10.71 . 9.48 9.74 ? : 9.57 9.57 10.91 
Spokane eke 9.95 11.15 12.20 57.38 10.00 10.10 14.05 16.35 9.80 9.70 12.10 
Washington .... 8.88 9.36 9.56 10.94 .. 9.79 9.26 10.74 

*Prices do not include gage extras; tprices include gage and coating extras includes 35-cent bar quality extras; §42 in. and under; **% in. 

and heavier; +tas annealed; ttover 4 in.; §fover 3 in.; #1 in. round C-1018 


Base quantities, 2000 to 4999 Ib except as noted; cold-rolled strip and cold-finished bars, 2000 Ib and over except in Seattle, 2000 to 9999 Ib, and 
n Los Angeles, 6000 lb and over; stainless sheets, 8000 Ib except in Chicago, New York, Boston, Seattle, Portland, Oreg. 10,000 lb and in San 
Francisco, 2000 to 4999 Ib; hot-rolled products on West Coast, 2000 to 9999 lb, except in Portland, Oreg., 1000 to 9999 Ib; *—400 to 9999 Ib; 5— 
1000 to 1999 Ib; &§&—2000 to 3999 Ib; 1°—2000 Ib and over. 
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ANOTHER PANNIJER master MARKER! 
. — 








Wy, 


New Roto-Pin type lock is inte- 
gral part of all Pannier Supreme 
Holders ... eliminates loose, bent, 
dropped, or lost pins... flip it 
open to change type... flip it 
back to securely lock type in 
clear-marking position. 


Write for 
complete data. 
















PANNIER’S 


SUPREME HOLDER 
WITH ROTO-PIN LOCK 


Safe, fast type chang- 
ing. Holder in variety 
of styles. 

Machined from High- 
Grade Bar Tool Steel. 
Hardened anvil main- 
tains type alignment. 
Striking Head of Tool 
Steel . . . Replaceable 
to add long service life 
to Holder. 


















MARKING <p> |DEVICES 
THE PANNIER CORPORATION 


220 Pannier Building ° FAirfox 1-5185 ° 
Offices: Los Angeles * Chicago * Cleveland © Philadelphia * Birmingham 









Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 









METALWORKING PLANTS 
ARE YOUR PROSPECTS... 





STEEL can put you in touch with the 
v important ones, those that do more 
Y than 92% of the industry's busi- 

ness. Tell the buyers and specifiers 
Y in these plants of the machines or 
materials you have for sale through 
an “Equipment—Materials" adver- 
tisement. For rates write STEEL, 


Penton Building, Cleveland 13, O. 
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Yellow Strand Braided Safety & 
Slings — like this one — are 
available with adjustable legs 
to permit handling various size § 
loads. These extra-flexible 
slings safely lift equipment § 
that is easily damaged. 


Finished 
Product 
or Raw 
Material 
















Yellow Strand Braided Safety 
Slings lift this heavy electric 
transformer. B & B Slings are 
designed for great strength 
and flexibility — yet are light 
in weight, easily handled. 








... protect your investment 
with Yellow Strand 
Braided Safety Slings 






Don’t take a chance with a heavy, costly fin- 
ished product—or a bundle of steel sheets! Be 
sure—protect your investment—guard your 
men and equipment with Yellow Strand 
Braided Safety Slings! 

B & B Braided Slings are available for 
every need. We will gladly work with you to 
help design a sling to match your lift. Call 
your Broderick & Bascom Distributor today! 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., 4203 Union 
Blvd., St. Louis 15, Mo. 


























m field, Pa 
Refractories Se ieeunde 
Fire Clay Brick (per 1000) a Shoe. 


High-Heat Duty 


Ashland, Grahn, Hayward 
Ky 











; Danville, Ill., $2 


70 Per Cent: 


Orviston, Snow Shoe, Pa., 


$230; 
St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
8; Clearfield, Orviston, 
bniladelphia, $310. 

Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 





Pa., $305; 
St. Louis, 





Hitchins, Haldeman, Olive Hill, At 

Athens, 295 anvyi 22: Cle; 7 
Troup, Tex., Beech Creek, Clearfield, Curwens- eel Shoe. igads; Philadelphia, 3350 
ville, Lock Haven, Lumber, Orviston, West ~ ' pig 8 aegis ‘ —— ee 
Decatur, Winburne, Snow Shoe, Pa., Bessemer Sleeves (per 1000) 
Ala., Farber, Mexico, St. Louis, Va jalia, _ Reesdale Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., St. 
Ironton, Oak Hill, Parrall, Portsmouth, Ohi Louis, $188 
Ottawa, ll Stevens Pottery Ga., $135: 
Salin $140; Niles, Ohio, $138; Cutler’ ee er eer 
U ah, Reesdale Johnstown Bridgeburg, Pa., St 
Super-Duty Ironton, Ohio, Vandalia Louis, $310 
Olive Hill, Ky., Clearfield, Salina, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., New Savage. M Runners (per 1000) 
175; Stevens Pottery, Ga., $185; Cutl Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., $234 





$233 


Silica Brick (per 1000) 











ee 





(per net ton) 











Standard: Alex bulk, Billmey Blue 

Sr ) > Pa 
Oo} Mar 
Wi Ohi 
Pa McCook $17; Dolly S 

e, Ill ae : Sy 
les, $180 
Magnesite ton) 


Super- Duty 




















(per net 

















Warren, Wir Domestic, dead-bu grains wit! 
Tex, $157 : fines: Chewelah Luning, Nev., $4¢ 
$160; E. Chicago "2 g s with fines: Baltimore, $73 
$182 
; , Semisilica Brick (per 1000) 
Clearfiel Pa $140; Philadelphi $137 
poms. Fes, Gee: <a Fluorspar 
- Ladle Brick (per 1000) 
Dry Pressed Alsey, Ill., Chester, New C Metallurgical grad f.o.b. shi 
y Freeport, Johnstown Ill., Ky ? ca rloads, 
ort, Pa., Mexico, Vandali cor 
ondale New Sal r $33 
eld, Pa., Portsmo Ohio $102 poir 
High- Alumina Brick (per 1000) Eur 
00 Per Cent uis, Mexico a, Mc $ 
$2 Danville, I 38; Pl Clear 27.75 
00 Db 
Metal Powder Cope a Electrodes 
(Per pou lots 41.50 Threaded with nipple; un- 
point in tor Antimony, 500-lb lots 42.00* boxed, f.o.b. plant 
100 rass, 5000-lb 
30.30-45.70 


5000-lb 


45.70-49.80+ 





r: 
Electrolytic 
Reduced 

Lead ; 

Manganese: 
Minus 35 mesh 64.00 
Minus 100 mesh 7 
Minus 200 mest 











Nickel, unannealed 
Nickel-Silver, 5000-Ib 
pee 4$7.80-52.607 
Phosphor- Coppe 9000 
MS .. 57.80 
Copper (atomized) 500( 
Ib lots bie 38.30-46.80+ 


















l Steel 4 $1.07 
Annealed, 99.5% Fe 36.50 Stainless Steel, 316 $1.26 
ty : ae ee 14.50* 
. . Zinc, 5000-Ib lots 17.50-30.70t 
36.00 + - 
Unanneale (99 4 99 
F Is 325 
r h 59.00 
Powder Flakes (minus ¢ 1 
: j Less 1000 Ib 3 
16, plus 100 mesh) 9.00 .} 
Chromi electrolytic 
arbonyl Iron: 99.8 ( I 
98.1-99.9%, 3 to 20 mi- metallic basis 5.00 
crc epending or - — 
4 00-290.00 in *Plu is cost of metal +De- 
s 200-lb contain per g on compositior tDe 
€ ill r 200 mesh per g on mesh 





GRAPHITE 





——Inches—— Per 
Diam Length 100 lb 
2 24 
lp 30 
3 40 
4 40 
5% 40 
6 60 
7 60 
8.910 60 
14 60 
16 72 
17 30 
18 72 
20 72 
24 84 
CARBON 
S 60 
10 60 
12 60 
14 60 
14 72 
17 60 
17 72 
20 84 
20 90 
24 72, 84 
24 96 
30 84 
40, 35 110 
40 100 














Imported Steel 


3ase per 100 Ib, landed, duty 
rates is for buyer’s account. 


paid, 


Source of shipment: 

















based on current ocean rates 
Western continental European countries. ) 


Any increase in these 


North South Gulf West 
Atlantic Atlantic Coast Coast 
Deformed Bars, Intermediate, ASTM-A 305 $5.53 $5.33 $5.33 $5.73 
Bar ze Angles . : 5.73 5.58 5.58 5.99 
Structural Angles mae 5.73 5.58 5.58 5.99 
cn ee 5.88 5.72 5.72 6.02 
Channels ... : 5.88 5.72 5.72 6.02 
lates (basic bessemer) 6.79 6.62 6.62 6.94 
Sheets, H.R. ; ; ; 8.25 8.20 8.2 8.50 
Sheets, C.R. (drawing quality) 9.00 8.95 8.95 9.25 
Furring Channels, C.R., 1000 ft, % x 0.30 Ib 
per ft . ; ; 25.71 25.59 25.59 26.46 
Barbed W ire (t) 6.65 6.65 6.65 7.00 
Merchant Bars . ‘ 6.23 6.07 6.07 6.43 
Hot-Rolled Bands 7.20 7.15 7.15 7.55 
Wire Rods, Thomas Commerci No. 5 ; 6.73 6.73 6.73 7.13 
Wire Rods, O.H. Cold Quality No. 5 7.07 7.07 7.07 7.47 
Bright Common Wire Nails (§) . <= 8.02 8.02 7.92 8.20 
+Per 82 Ib, net, reel. §Per 100-lb kegs, 20d nails and heavier. 


Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 


(Prices effective for the 1958 shipping season, 
gross ton, 51.50% iron natural, rail of vessel, 
lower lake ports.) 


Mesabi bessemer ..... eee, 
Mesabi nonbessemer = 11.45 
Cid FERRO DOMINIO onc ck cicssavencxs AbeeD 
Old Range nonbessemer ee 278 
CRNA DUNE ond oss 0a wesewaue osce keene 
High phos PEI EET - 11.45 
The foregoing prices are based on upper lake 
rail freight rates, lake vessel freight rates, 
handling and unloading charges, and taxes 
thereon, which were in effect Jan. 30, 1957, 


and increases or decreases after that date are 
absorbed by the seller. 
Eastern Local Iron Ore 
Cents per unit, deld. E. Pa 
New Jersey, foundry and basic 62-64% 
concentrates 25.00-27.00 








Foreign Iron Ore 


Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
basic, 65 ; PS. 25.00 
can hematite (spot) nom 
n ir ore, 68-69 27.00 





Tungsten Ore 
Net ton init 
wolframite, good commercial 


$11.00-12.00* 





18.00-20.00 





pe € i 

Manganese Ore 
Mn 46-48 Ir (export tax included), 
$134.46 t PM init, ¢c.i.f. U. S. ports 
juty for buyer’s account: other than Indian, 
ominal; contracts by negotiation 


( oe “Ore 
Philadel- 
plus ocean 
Portland, 





i York, 
parlenten es Monk 


delivery to 





Indian and Rhodesian 


is >i1 $46.00-48.00 
is RS Yee | 42.00-44.00 
45 no ratio 32.00-34.00 
South A ( Transvaal 
48 nc tio $32.00-34.00 
44 no tio °4.00-25.00 
sh 
8 1 $51.00-55.00 
Domestic 
Rail nearest seller 
18 1 39.00 


Molybdenum 
yncentrate, per lb of Mo content, 
nes, unpacke $1.23 


Antimony Ore 





Per short ton unit of Sb content, c.i.f. seaboard 
50-55 $2 2.40 
60-¢ 2.60-3.00 


Vanadium Ore 
Cents per lb V,0; 


Domestic 31.00 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price per net ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, Pa., furnace . $14.75-15.75 











Connellsville, Pa., foundry . : 18.00-18.50 
Oven Foundry Coke 

ovens eae 7 a . $28.85 

deld. . o* . ; . 31,84 

ovens . ° ‘ 30.50 

( ien, N. J., ovens ; 29.50 

Detroit, ovens ..... ° : .. 30.50 

Pontiac, Mich., deld. .. he ec R . 32.45 

Saginaw, Mich., deld eer ere | 
Erie, Pa., ovens . 7 . . . 30.50 
Everett, Mass., ovens: 

New England, deld = ; 31.55 
In 1apolis, ovens 29.75 
Ironton, Ohio, ovens : pes sae 29.00 

Cincinnati, deld. ..... ‘ sks. ae 
Kearny, N. J., ovens eae 29.75 
Milwaukee, ovens .. ; rey: 30.50 
Neville Island (Pi ttsburgh ), Pa., ovens. 29.25 
Painesville, Ohio, ovens pia ee atia ie 30.50 

Cleveland, deld ee eek . 32.69 
Philadelphia, ovens pes ses 29.50 
St. Louis, ovens ..... owe west eee ee 
St. Paul, ovens 29.75 

Chicago, deld. 33.29 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens 29.50 
Terre Haute, Ind., ovens 29.75 


*Or within $4.85 freight zone from works. 


Coal Chemicals 


Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 
Pure DOWMOMNG 2. ccccccccccccesecscccese BOe 
Toluene, one deg . 29.50 
Industrial xylene .. vie 32. 00- 34.00 
Per ton, ‘bulk, ‘ovens 


Ammonium sulfate .. -$32.00-34.00 
Cents per pound, producing point 

Grade 1, 17.50; Grade 2-3, 15.50; 
17.50; Grade 5, 16.50; Grade 6, 14.50. 


Phenol: 
Grade 4, 





STEEL 

















Ferroalloys 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 


Splegeleisen: Carlot, per gross ton, Palmerton, 
Neville Island, Pa., 21-23% Mn, $105; 19-21% 
Mn, 1-3% Si, $102.50; 16-19% Mn, $100.50. 


Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 74-76%, C 7% 
approx.) Base price per net ton; $245, Johns- 
town, Duquesne, Sheridan, Neville Island, Pa.; 
Alloy, W. Va.; Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; Shef- 
field, Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Add or subtract 
$2 for each 1% or fraction thereof of con- 
tained manganese over 76% or under 74%, 
respectively. (Mn 79-81%). Lump $253 per net 
ton, f.o.b. Anaconda or Great Falls, Mont. 
Add $2.60 for each 1% above 81%; subtract 
$2.60 for each 1% below 79%, fractions in 
proportion to nearest 0.1%. 


High-Grade Low-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 
85-90%). Carload, lump, bulk, max 0.07% 
C, 35.1lc per Ib of contained Mn, carload 
packed 36.4c, ton lots 37.9c, less ton 39.1c. 
Delivered. Deduct 1.5¢ for max 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, 3c for max 0.03% 
C, 3.5¢ for max 0.5% C, and 6.5¢ for max 
75% C—max Special Grade: (Mn 
90% min, max, P 0.06% max). 
Add 2.05c to the above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 

1.25-1.5%, Si 1.5% max). Carload, lump, 
bulk, 25.5c per lb of contained Mn, packed, 
carload 26.8c, ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.6c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Manganese Metal: 2” x D (Mn 95.5% min, Fe 
2% max, Si 1% max, C 0.2%). Car- 
load, lump, bulk, 45c per lb of metal; packed, 
45.75c; ton lot 47.25c; less ton lot 49.25c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 2c. 


Electrolytic Manganese Metal: Min carload, 
34c; 2000 Ib to min carload, 36c; less ton, 
38c; 50 lb cans, add 0.5¢ per lb. Premium 
for hydrogen-removed metal 0.75 per lb 
Prices are f.o.b. cars, Knoxville, Tenn., freight 
allowed to St. Louis or any point east of 
Mississippi; or f.o.b. Marietta, O., freight 
illowed 


Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Carload, lump, 
@ : 


1.50 C grade, 18-20% Si, 12.8c per 
alloy. Packed, c.l. 14c, ton 
n 15.45e, f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va.:; 
Marietta, O.; Sheffield Ala. ; 

Oreg. For 2% C grade, Si 15-17%, 

from above prices. For 3% C grade 

deduct 0.4c from above prices. 
idd 0.25c. 


TITANINUM ALLOYS 


25%, Al 
max, % » max). 
Contract, ton lot, 2” 3 ; per lb of 
contained Ti; less ton $1.55. 38.43%, Al 
3% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). Ton 
lot $1.35, less ton $1.37, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight allowed to St. Louis. Spot, add 
5e. 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8 %) Contract $200 per ton, f.o.b. Ni- 

Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
tions east of Mississippi River and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. 


Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
2-4.5%) Contract $225 per ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, c.l. 
lump, bulk 28.75¢c per lb of contained Cr; c.l. 
packed 30.30c, ton lot 32.05c; less ton 33.45c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


low-Carbon Ferrochrome: Cr 63-66% (Sim- 
plex), carload, lump, bulk, C 0.025% max, 
36.75c per lb contained Cr; 0.010% max, 
37.75c. Ton lot, add 3.5c; less ton, add 5.2c. 


Delivered. 


Cr 67-71%, carload, lump, bulk, C 0.02% 
max, 41.00c per lb contained Cr; 0.025% max, 
39.75c; 0.05% max, 39.00c; 0.10% max, 
38.50c; 0.20% max, 38.25c; 0.50% max, 
38.00c; 1.0% max, 37.75c; 1.5% max, 37.50c; 
2.0% max, 37.25c. Ton lot, add 3.4c; less ton 
lot, add 5.1c. Delivered. 


Foundry Ferrochrome, High-Carbon: (Cr 61- 
66%, C 5-7%, Si 7-10%). Contract, c.l., 2 in. 
x D, bulk 30.05c per lb of contained Cr. 
Packed, c.l. 31.65c, ton 33.45c, less ton 34.95c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Foundry Ferrosilicon Chrome: (Cr 50-54%, 
Si 28-32%, C 1.25% max). Contract, car- 
load, packed, 8M x D, 21.25c, per Ib of alloy, 
ton lot 22.50c; less ton lot 23.70c. Delivered. 
Spot add 0.25c. 


Ferrochrome-Silicon: Cr 39-41%, Si 42-45%, 
C 0.05% max or Cr 33-36%, Si 45-48%, C 
0.05% max. Carload, lump, bulk, 3” x down 
and 2” x down, 27.50c per Ib contained Cr, 
14.20c per lb contained Si. 0.75” x down, 
28.65c per lb contained Cr, 14.20c per lb 
contained Si. Delivered. 


Chromium Metal Electrolytic: Commercial 
grade (Cr 99.8% min, metallic basis, Fe 0.2% 
max). Contract, carlot, packed 2” x D plate 
(about %” thick) $1.29 per lb, ton lot $1.31, 
less ton lot $1.33. Delivered. Spot, add 5c. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrovanadium: Open-hearth grade (V_ 50- 
55%, Si 8% max, C 3% max). Contract, any 
quantity, $3.20 per lb of contained V. De- 
livered. Spot, add 10c. Special Grade: (V 50- 
or 70-7 Si 2% max, C 0.5% max) 
High Speed Grade: (V 50-55%, or 70- 

Si 1.50% max, C 0.20% max) $3.40. 


Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1 $1.05 per lb; 
No. 79, 50c, freight allowed. 


Vanadium Oxide: Contract less carload lot, 
packed, $1.38 per lb contained V,0,, freight 
allowed. Spot, add 5c. 


SILICON ALLOYS 


25-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 

20.0c per lb of contained Si. Packed 

ton lot 22.50c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 

, freight not exceeding St. Louis rate al- 
lowed. 


50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 14.20c per lb of contained Si. Packed c.1. 
16.70c, ton lot 18.15c, less ton 19.80c, f.o.b. 
Alloy, W. Va.; Ashtabula, Marietta, 0O.; 
Sheffield, Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Spot, add 
0.45c. 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max). Add 1.45c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 


Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 

15.25c per lb contained silicon. Packed, 

17.25¢c, ton lot 19.05c; less ton 20.4c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.35c. 


75% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16.4c per lb of contained Si. Packed, 
c.l. 18.30c, ton lot 19.95c, less ton 21.2c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.3c. 


90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 19.5c per lb of contained Si. Packed, 
c.l. 21.15c, ton lot 22.55c, less ton 23.6c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Silicon Metal: (98% min Si, 0.75% max Fe, 
0.07% max Ca). C.l. lump, bulk, 22.00c per Ib 
of Si. Packed, c.l. 23.65c, ton lot 24.95c, less 
ton 25.95c. Add 0.5¢ for max 0.03% Ca grade. 
Deduct 0.5c, for max 1% Fe grade analyzing 
min 99.75% Si; 0.75c for max 1.25% Fe grades 
analyzing min 96.75% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Alsifer: (Approx 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 10.65c per Ib of alloy; 
ton lot, packed, 11.8c. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 


12-15% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, C 0.20% max). Contract, c.l. lump, 
bulk 9.25c per Ib of alloy. Packed, c.l. 10.45c, 
ton lot 11.6c, less ton 12.45c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max). Contract, 
carload, lump, packed 27.25c per lb of alloy, 
ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.65c. Freight allowed. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min, Si 1.50% max, 
Al 0.50% max, C 0.50% max). Contract, 
100 lb or more 1” x D, $1.20 per lb of al- 
loy; less than 100 Ib $1.30. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., prices, 100 Ib 
and over are as follows: Grade A (10-14% B) 
85e per lb; Grade B (14-18% B) $1.20; 
Grade C (19% min B) $1.50. 


Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si). Carload, 
bulk, lump, or 3” x D, $5.25 per Ib of con- 
tained B. Packed, carload $5.40, ton to c.l. 
$5.50, less ton $5.60. Delivered. 


Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lot, 45c per Ib; 
less than ton lot, 50c per Ib. 


Carbortam: (B 1 to 2%). Contract, lump, car- 
load 9.50c per lb f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18% and Si 53-59%). Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 23c per Ib of alloy, carload packed 
24.25¢c, ton lot 26.15c, less ton 27.15c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.5-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 24c 
per lb of alloy, carload packed 25.65c, ton 
lot 27.95c, less ton 29.45c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c. 


BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx 3% 
lb each and containing 2 lb of Cr). Contract, 
carload, bulk 19.60c per lb of briquet, car- 
load packed in box pallets 19.80c, in bags 
20.70c: 3000 Ib to c.l. in box pallets 21.00c; 
2000 Ib to c.l. in bags 21.90c; less than 2000 
Ib in bags 22.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3 Ib and containing 2 lb of Mn). Contract, 
carload, bulk 14.8c per lb of briquet; c.l., 
packed, pallets 15c, bags 16c; 3000 lb to c 1, 
pallets 16.2c; 2000 lv to c.l., bags, 7.205 
less ton 18.1c. Delivered, Add 0.25c for notch- 
ing. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3% Ib and containing 2 lb of Mn and approx 
% Ib of Si). Contract, c.l. bulk 15.1l¢e per 
lb of briquet; c.l. packed, pallets, 15 3c; 
bags 16.3c, 3000 lb to c.l., pallets, 16.5c; 2000 
Ib to c.l., bags 17.5c; less ton 18.4c. Delivered. 
Add 0.25c for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Silicon : (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox 5 Ib and containing 2 lb of Si). Con- 
tract, carload, bulk 7.7c per lb of briquet; 
packed, pallets, 7.9c; bags 8.9c; 3000 Ib to 
c.l., pallets 9.5c; 2000 Ib to c.l., bags 10.5¢; 
less ton 11.4c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
(Small size—weighing approx 2% lb and con- 
taining 1 1b of Si). Carload, bulk 7.85c. 
Packed, pallets 8.05c; bags 9.05c; 3000 Ib to 
c.l., pallets 9.65c; 2000 lb to c.l., bags, 10.65c; 
less ton 11.55c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notch- 
ing, small size only. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib 
of Mo each). $1.41 per pound of Mo contained, 
f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


(70-80%), 5000 lb W or more 


Ferrotungsten: : 
(nominal) of contained W. De- 


$2.15 per lb 
livered. 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Si &% max, 

0.4% max). Ton lots 2” x D, $4 per lb 
of contained Cb; less ton lots, $4.05 (nominal). 
Delivered. 


Ferrotantalum Columbium: (Cb 40% approx 
Ta 20% approx, and Cb plus Ta 60% min, Cc 
0.30% max). Ton lot 2” x D, $3.80 per Ib 
of contained Cb plus Ta, delivered; less ton 
lot $3.85 (nominal). 
SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
Fe 20% approx). Contract, c.l. packed %-in. xX 
20.00c per Ib of alloy, ton lot 21.15c, 
less ton 22.40c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Graphidox No. 5: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti 9- 
11%). C.l. packed, 19c per lb of alloy, ton 
lot 20.15c; less ton lot 21.4c, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis. 


V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). C.l. packed 18.1c per lb of alloy; 
ton lot 19.55c; less ton lot 20.8c, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. 
Louis. 


Simanal: (Approx 20% each Si, Mn, Al; bal 
Fe). Lump, carload, bulk 18.50c. Packed c.l. 
19.50c, 2000 Ib to c.l. 20.50c, less than 2000 
lb 21c per Ib of alloy. Delivered. 


Ferrophosphorus: (23-25% based on 24% 
content with unitage of $4 for each 1% 
above or below the base); carload, f.o.b. s 
ers’ works. Mt. Pleasant, Siglo, Tenn., 
per gross ton. 


Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per Ib of con- 
tained Mo, in 200-lb container, f.o.b. Lange- 
loth and Washington, Pa. $1.68 in all sizes 
except powdered which is $1.74. 


Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per lb of contained 
Mo, in cans, $1.39; in bags, $1.38, f.o.b. 
Langeloth and Washington, Pa. 
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Built “UPTOA 
» STANDARD”... 
= not ‘DOWN 


CRANES end HOISTS 


ACCLAIMED BY INDUSTRY FOR 


RELIABLE 
PERFORMANCE . 


MINIMUM 
MAINTENANCE 









Write for this CATALOG 


26 pages of informative data and com- 
plete information on many Euclid Cranes 


An investment in a Euclid 
Crane pays off many times in 
reliable, trouble-free service for 
an unusually long period of time. 

Standard models in a wide range 
of capacities, styles and spans gen- 
erally meet average requirements. 

A Euclid proposal on a custom 
crane to your specific needs is 
available without obligation. 


HOIST LITERATURE IS 


AVAILABLE. UPON REQUEST 





depict how our cranes will benefit your 


material handling, manufacturing and 
assenmrbling operations. 


1361 CHARDON RD. 


The EUCLID — AND HOIST Co. 


CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 






E U C LI D CAPACITIES 
HOISTS ro 
10 TONS 


Series H 














Model “E” 


KARDONG BROTHERS, INC. 


KARDONG STIRRUP BENDER 
For Concrete Reinforcing Bars 

This bender is the result of our 30 years experience in the 

manufacture of reinforcing bar benders. 


One man can 
easily bend 300 
four bend stirrups 
an hour. This 
bender is also a 
very practical 
bender for light 
slab bars and mis- 
cellaneous bending. 
Write for catalog 
of our complete 
line of reinforcing 
bar benders. 


MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. 


* 
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ACRO WELDER MFG, CO, 


MILWAUKEE 


sce 


mB WELDING 
| “ENGINEERS 


ESTABLISHED 1936 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
HEAT TREATMENT OF METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS 


By Albert Portevin 


Fundamental knowledge and essential principles of 
heat treatment of steel are presented in simple and 
understandable manner. Research engineers, metallur- 
gical students and steel plant metallurgists engaged in 
metallurgical investigations and the heat treatment of 
ferrous and non-ferrous metals will find this book of 
inestimable value. 


246 pages 4 tables 
69 illustrations Price $5.00 Postpaid 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Book Department, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, O. 
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STEELMAKING SCRAP PRICE COMPOSITE 
Based on No. 1 heavy melting grade at Pittsburgh 
Chicago, and eastern Pennsylvania—Compiled by STEEL. 
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Scrap Rise Gains Momentum 


STEEL’s composite on the prime steelmaking grade advances 
another $1 to $34.50. It reflects improved outlook attending 
recovery in steel ingot rate to 56.5 per cent 


Scrap Prices, Page 126 

Chicago — The upswing in the 
scrap market continues, and the 
movement is not likely to be ar- 
rested so long as the district steel- 
making rate improves. During the 
last six weeks, the rate has risen 
from the year’s low of 52.5 per cent 
of capacity to 63 per cent. 

Reflecting the possibility that 
steelmaking may have turned the 
corner, dealers are disposed to sit 
tight and guard their supplies for 
better prices. Advances last week 
averaged $1 to $2 a ton, applying 
on all grades. 

Pittsburgh — Higher prices in 
Youngstown are giving the market 
a firmer tone. Despite slow trade, 
local consumers are paying $33-$35 
for No. | heavy melting. 

A major mill indicates it has 
enough scrap on hand to support 
100 per cent operations for three 
months. 

Philadelphia—Prices on the steel- 
making grades of scrap are steady 
with shipments light. While the 
mills are taking shipments against 
orders, new buying is near a stand- 
still. Foundries, operating at a low 
rate, are not showing any interest 
in the cast iron grades. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad list 
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for June includes 19,120 tons, of 
which 5000 tons are No. 1 railroad 
heavy melting and 1400 tons re- 
rolling rails. 

Only one export cargo is sched- 
uled for loading at this port so far 
for June. 

Cleveland—Pending the outcome 
of bids on current automotive lists, 
the scrap market here is unchanged 
with No. | heavy melting quoted 
$32.50-$33.50 based on sales in the 
Valley a week ago at $37. The 
tone of the market is stronger de- 
spite the absence of active mill buy- 
ing. Reason: Rising steelmaking 
operations. Last week, the Cleve- 
land district ingot rate rose 1.5 
points to 33.5 per cent of capacity. 

Buffalo—With steel production 
rising, the local scrap trade antici- 
pates a $1 to $2 a ton boost on the 
mill grades when June orders are 
placed. But the mills are holding 
comfortable inventories and are in 
position to resist a sharp increase. 

Cincinnati—Higher scrap prices 
are expected here this month with 
the new industrial lists showing 
strength. District mills are expected 
to enter the market this week. 

St. Louis—Scrap prices are rising 
here in a stronger market. Improved 
demand for all dealer grades is 


noted, but dealers are not anxious 
to dispose of tonnages in the face 
of a rising market. Brokers are 
buying when they can. 

Railroad scrap is up $1 to $6 % 
ton, random length rails being quot- 
ed $1 higher, and rerolling rails $6 

Birmingham—A shortage of 3-ft 
electric funrace steel has developed 
Brokers are having difficulty 
The 
movement of other grades of scrap 
is slow, with only a negligible ton- 
nage coming into yards. Dealers 
are not anxious to dispose of ton- 
nage with a stronger market devel- 
oping. Some items, particularly in- 
dustrial and railroad scrap, went up 
Sl a ton last week. The cast iron 
grades held steady. 

Houston—June demand for heavy 
melting grades of scrap in this dis- 
trict will be almost nil with the 
leading mill limiting its purchases 
to turnings. It will continue to 
take in on a contract basis a new 
grade of scrap called “Prolerized” 
steel (see SteEL, May 19, p. 91). 

Detroit—About 164 carloads of 
No. | scrap were offered in auto 
lists last week. That’s about a 30 
per cent drop from the 247 cars of- 
fered last month. The small amount 
of scrap, coupled with Chrysler’s 
shutdown of three local plants, has 
tended to boost list prices close to 
$36 on the high side. Some splits 
were going at $31-$32. 

The relatively high prices are ex- 
pected to result in a boost in deal- 
ers’ prices. One dealer reports pick- 
ing up No. 1 items for conversion 
to bundles at $22.50. Another says 
foundry steel is going for around 
$18. 

Seattle—The scrap market here is 
unchanged. Sales are slow, yards 
are idle, receipts are low, and buy- 
ers, including foreign interests, are 
uninterested in offerings. Mill in- 
ventories are substantial. 

Los Angeles—Despite shrinking 
consumer inventories, scrap sales 
continue slow, and indications are 
that recent price increases will not 
hold. 


here. 
filling orders for this grade. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


1200 tons, Tukey’s Bridge, Portland, Maine. 
to the Bancroft & Martin Rolling Mills Co., 
South Portland, Maine; W. H. Hinman Inc., 
North Anson, Maine, general contractor; 
520 tons, steel H-piles, to the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

975 tons, six state bridges, Wilmington, Mass., 
to the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. ; 


(Please turn to Page 131) 

















Consumer prices per gross ton, except as otherwise noted, including 
lron and Steel Scrap STEEL, May 28, 1958. Changes shown in italics. 
STEELMAKING SCRAP CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA 

COMPOSITE 

May 28 $34.50 
May 21 33.50 
Apr. Avg. 33.08 
May 1957 45.75 
May 1953 39.17 
Based on No. 1 


e at Pittsb 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 34.00-35.00 
No. 2 heavy mel ° 





32.50-33.50 No 
20.00-21.00 No. 1 
32.50-33.50 Electric 
7.00-8.00 Mixed borings, turnings 16.00t 
11.00-12.00 Short shovel turni i 
11.00-12.00 Machine shop turnings. 15.00 
11.00-12.00 Heavy turr yO ere 
34.00-35.00 Structural & plate ... 39.00-40.00 
Couplers, springs, wheels 43.50 
ft & under 56.00-58.00 





bundles 36.00 















36.00-37.00 Rail er¢ 





Cast Iron Grades 
































PITTSBURGH 30.00-31.00 ” 
1 cupola 38.00 
‘ breakable ast 0 
N 1 heavy melting 16.00-17.00 : ee eee ahi 
‘ 2 meltin : le le 58.00-59.00 
\ 2 heavy melt 50-34.50 7 - 
\ 1 dealer bundles = oom Drop broken machinery 47.00-45.00 
\ 2 bundles D. Cast Iron Gr 
N 1 busheling 4 
\ factory 38.00-39.UU No. 1 cupola 
Machine shop 13.00-14.00 Charging box cast .. rs buying prices 
fixed b gs 13.00-14.00 Heavy breakable cast I elting 29.00-30.00 
Short s el r 17.00-18.00 Stove te 00 No. 2 heavy melting 25.00-26.00 
Cast borings Unstr € r blocks 00 =«€6UWN 29.00-30.00 
( t S shoes 00 N 16.00-17.00 
9 1 er Cle to ¢ 00 Ss 8.00-9.00 
t lengths Bur cas 00 MI s 9.00-10.00 
Heat ings I » broke r 00 Ss 11.00-12.00 
P FP ite scrap I 
‘ nace b € s 2.00-33.00 
é 60.00-61.¢ Cast Iron Grade 
9 F ¢ 7.00 N 1 cu 1 00-36.00 
N = 00-41.00 5s, 18 7.00-58.09 trippe t blocks $.00-25.00 
S € e 00-41.00 eng 1.00 ( bre ble 10-34.( 
s 23.00-24.00 ( tee 4.0 15.00 < eae Stee 
Cle " 40.00-41.00 Spe € 7.( 48 
€ 48 19.00 es ).00-41.0 S-5 5 Ss 5 
gle e bars 16.00-47.00 _ Solids 135.00-140.00 
: s ) 18-8 bor s g $5.00-50.00 
~ 110 > 00 
NJ , ) 7 ini 
. ‘ r € t ¢ 0 
00-54. 01 
8 PF 00-55.0 Br - } 
5 00-51.00 t BUFFALO 
é F 0-44.00 4e¢ pb 10-165.00 No. 1 he melting 26.00-27 
t ¢ 7.0 8.00 2 9 . , ‘ 9 ‘ melting 29 00 ) 
t g ) ) 00 ) 1 t 7.00 
75.00-8 ) - € 20.06 1.0 
) ote > N 1 bus vd 
) { ) . 1 g 2 27.00 
. » ; M ixe g gs 1 0-14.00 
2 10.00-11.00 
F ST. LOUIS Short shovel turning 14.00-15.00 
‘ . ( st g 13.00-14.00 
z me ¢ { late » it iu I 1.00 
CHICAGO < - =" + Peg ee , 
‘ - ¢ - { - 1 er . 30.00 
\ / - aa , ae oe rs ) 24 : 2.00 ‘ GQ . 
\ ] r ; . ‘ 23.00 
\ j wm 
\ 1 r ? € 2 1 1.00-40.00 
1 aler 5 4 500 s € F 18.00 ( 
4 7 7 
\ 2 1 é é S 
\ ] lu } la } 
@ , eng )-46.0 
\ 1 r $3 f 1 40. 0( ~ ) ; 
Is € 1.0 ) 
fachin s ’ s 18 19 ( 
. ‘ ( 2 Z OX ) I € es f ) 
Ml 1 r s, tur s. £U 21 He ¢ P ) 
§ shor rnings 20 21 nat ‘ +00 CINCINNATI 
Ca ron s 20.00-21.00 or, , 
( str ra f 41 $2 ) tah nane es eo Buye ) é ces 
/ & scrap 12 00-43.00 ; 5 
s \ 1 | melting 1.00-3 2 
Cast I G es \ 2] melti 26.00-27 
Vo. 1 a 41.00-42.00 No.1 R.R 1% 33 No. 1 1 s 1.00-32.00 
Pea 7 22 10 haus is € 25.00 N 2 bu es 19.50-20 
) ’ 16 
t tri i m r RS. JSS # Rails, rand eng ., 1 bu 4 1.00-32 
( 2 Lh 4700 =6—Ratls, rer 5 ) } S g 9.00-10.00 
Drop . 2 ae 46.00-47 ) Angle pl ) 40.00 } g turning 9.00-10.00 
Short shovel turnings 11.00-12.00 
re i Scrap Cast ron b ngs 9.00-10.00 
a elt §.00-39 UU Low f s. 18 ir . 36.00-37.00 
, £ w< 
Agate cy 51 Cast Iron Grades 
> r $1.00-5 ) 
and and he 52 00-53 No. 1 cupola 
Ay 7 AN Heavy breakable cast.. 
bars 4£/ 4, } pine tne + 
55 00-56.00 Charging box cas 
; 5?.00-54.00 Drop broken machinery 
I 
Stainless Steel Scrap . 
R.F 34.00-35.00 
18-8 bundles & solids 165.00-170.00 18 52.00-53.00 
18-8 turnings 90.00-95.00 rar 43.00-44.00 
430 b es & solids 90.00-95.00 
430 turnines 50.00-55.00 r f r HOUSTON 
turnings Jo. IN 
2 ft and under ¥ 33.00-34.00 . 
YOUNGSTOWN 3 ft and under .. 32.00-33.00 (Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. cars) 
y melting 36.00-37.00 Cast Iron Grades No. 1 heavy g. 29.00t 
O92 No. 2 y 27.00 
vy melting 00-23.00 Q — oe : ees ~ 
: ~ oe 48.00-49.00 No. 2 bundles ..... 19.00+ 
€ g 36.00-37.00 48.00-49.00 ¢ 
00-27.00 Machine shop turnings 12.00 
36.00-3. 4. Of ‘ blocks 38.00-39.00 ¢, ext 5 
°1.00-22.00 . : * Crushed turnings ...... 16.00 
in 16 re Charging box cast .... 22.00-23.00 [ow phos. plates 
zs .00- ) No. 1 wheels R 34.00-35.00 —~ 7 a, Aaa 35 
i 13.00-14.00 4 . etructuralg .cccececs 35.00T 
Cast 13.00-14.00 Railroad Scrap Cast Iron Grades 





Low phos 34.00-35.00 No. 7 R.R. heavy melt.. 32.00-34.00 No. 1 cupola ......... 34.50 
Electric furnace bundles 37.00-38.00 Rajis) 18 in. and under. 47.00-48.00 Ueavy breakable ..... 30.007 
Railroad Scrap Rails, rerolling 46.00-47.00 Unstripped motor blocks 33.50 

Rails, random lengths . 43 .00-44.00 Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 35.00-36.00 Angles, splice bars 39.00-40.00 No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 31.00f 





brokers’ commission, as reported to 


BOSTON 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 23.00-24.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 18.00-19.00 
lles ........ 22.00-23.00 


No. 1 bun 
No. 2 bundles ....... 14.00-15.00 














No. 1 busheling 23.00-24.00 
Machine shop 4.00-5.00t 
Mixed borings 4.00-5.000+ 





Short turnings. . 6.00-7.00t 
I weeres ees se. see 
Mixed cupola cast .... 27.00-28.00 
No. 1 machinery cast .. 31.00-32.00 





DETROIT 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 





shipping point) 

melting .. 24.00-25.00 
18.00-19.00 
26.00-27 .00 
16.00-17 .00 







vr 





p turnings d 
gs, turnings 7.00-8.00 
turnings 8.00-9.00 


plate 28.00-29.00 
Cast Iron Grades 

\ 1 cupol 34.00-35.00 

27.00-28.00 





Stove plate 
Charging box ast 26.00-27 .00 
Heavy breakable 24.00-25.00 
stripped motor blocks 15.00-16.00 
Clean auto cast .... 33.00-34.00 


SEATTLE 





N 1 he 27.00t 

9 e 25.00T 

N 1 bu es 21.00f 

2 bu es 20.00t 

es » turnings 16.00 

xe ¢ t ngs 16.00 

Ele c f ce No. 1 38.00 
( st I Gr es 

1 31.00 

bre jle cast 28.00 

€ t b ks 23.00 





2 I I zg 32.00 
t € 30.00 
2b 22.00 
+ y r Ss 9.00 





32.00 
30.00 





15.0 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
Senet ss tur gs 15.00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft 40.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


Char box cast ... 34.00 


irging ¢ 


Stove plate 34.00 








He breakable cast 28.00 
Ur pped motor blocks 31.00 
Clean auto cast 40.00 


Drop broken machinery 40.00 
NO. 1 WHOGIS .cccecsac 34.00 


HAMILTON, ONT. 


No. 1 heavy melting 
No. 2 heavy melt 
No. 1 bundles 
No. 2 bunc pine omnes 
Mixed steel scrap ... 
Mixed borings, turnings 
Busheling, new factory: 
Prepared eae 
Unprepared ........ 
Short steel turnings.... 








Cast Iron Gradest 
No. 1 machinery cast.. 45.00-50.00 
Nominal. 
*.0.b. Hamilton, Ont. 
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W. A. Beach 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
sells to wholesalers 
and retailers 










June 2, 1958 


in 





No one is in a better position to give a hard-boiled, practical answer to this question than 


ess publication advertising help salesmen? 





the men who spend their working lives on the sales front...the men the ads are supposed 


to help...the men who sell. 


Here is the statement of a salesman who knows what advertising does for him when it 
appears in the industrial, trade or professional publications that serve the specialized 


markets to which he sells: 


says Mr. Beach: 
“We have to sell our product first to the whole- 
saler; then help him sell to the retailer. We do 
a lot of missionary work. We make calls with 
the wholesaler salesmen and we run dealer and 
clerk training clinics in which we try to help the 
dealers improve their merchandising. 


“Our trade advertising in publications read by 
the wholesaler and dealer, works with us along 
those same lines. In other words, it’s like having 
an additional sales representative in each terri- 
tory constantly calling on the dealers and whole- 
salers. Every time they open their trade books 
he tells them about our products and the special 
promotions we run to help them sell more. He 
works nights too, and calls on them at home 
when they’re doing their reference work and 
planning. I know they do take their magazines 
home at night and read them. So, in effect, this 
‘salesman’ works at night for us, and I do believe 
he finds them in a more receptive mood at that 
time. 

“The greatest evidence that our advertising is 
out there doing a job and really paying off is in 
connection with the two large-scale promotions 
we do each year. 

“For instance, right now we’re working on our 
current Christmas promotion called ‘The Bell- 
Ringer’. That was announced in September. 
Between the announcement and the Christmas 
selling season we must sell the wholesaler and 
then set up a schedule with each wholesaler to 
go out with his men and call on the trade and 
actually sell the deal to the retailer. You can 










imagine how tight our schedule is. In this short 
span of time we have to call on practically every 
hardware dealer in the territory. It adds up toa 
terrific number of calls and in order to get 
around, we just can’t afford to give each dealer 
all the time we’d like to. In addition, it’s ex- 
tremely difficult to explain all the details on 
something like this Christmas promotion in the 
short time allotted each dealer. 


“We couldn’t do it if the advertising wasn’t in 
there doing part of the work for us. Believe me, 
it’s wonderful to find that when you do call ona 
wholesaler or dealer you don’t have to take the 
time to explain all the details, because he has 
already read about it in the hardware publica- 
tions. In most cases he’s ready to see the mer- 
chandise. We have the opportunity to close the 
sale in short order. Right now I’m engaged in 
making dealer calls with wholesalers’ salesmen 
and I'd say that nine cases out of ten the dealers 
have already seen our ads on the Christmas pro- 
motion and are somewhat pre-sold on the deal. 
In fact, in most cases I’ve found that all I have 
to do is show him the merchandise.” 


Ask your own salesmen 

what your company’s business publication adver- 
tising does for them. If their answers are gen- 
erally favorable, you can be sure that it is really 
helping them sell. If too many answers are nega- 
tive, it could well pay you to review your adver- 
tising objectives—and to make sure the publica- 
tions that carry your advertising are read by the 
men who must be sold. 





















' 

How salesmen use their companies’ | 

advertising to get more business | 

Here’s a useful package of ideas for the sales man- | 

ager, advertising manager or agency man who L 

would like to get more horsepower out of his ad- 

vertising. Send for a free copy of the pocket size | 

booklet which reports the successful methods em- | 

— ployed by eleven salesmen who tell | 

|| how they get more value out of their | 

HOW || companies’ business publication | 

SALESMEN | advertising. | 

i | You can be sure that more of your | 

PUBLICATION | salesmen will use your advertising | 

ADverTisING ||| after they read how others get busi- | 

IN THEIR | ness through these simple methods. | 
SELLING | ° ‘ 

The coupon is for your convenience | 

in sending for your free copy. | 

H 








-..each of which serves a 
specialized market in a specific 
industry, trade or profession. 





NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
Department 11E 

1413 K Street, N. W. 

Washington 5, D. C. STerling 3-7533 
Please send me a free copy of the NBP booklet 
“How Salesmen Use Business Publication 
Advertising in Their Selling.” 


Name 





Title 





Company 





Street Address 





City Zone State 
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NONFERROUS METALS 





Mineral Bill in Congress 


Revised program would set limits on subsidy payments and 
give administration indirect control over domestic output. 
Hearings scheduled to start on June 4 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Pages 130 & I31 


LEGISLATIVE recommendations to 
iid five have been foi 
warded to Congress by Interior Sec- 
Fred A. Seaton. Contents: 
They spell out the details of the 
administration’s five year, multi 
million dollar stabilization program 
outlined Apr. 28 
(see STEEL, May 5, p. 55). 
Highlights—The revised recom 
mendations propose: A floor pric 
on payments, quarterly limitations 
on subsidies, suspension of payments 
in case of overproduction, special 
provisions for tungsten. 
Previously, the government sug- 
gested these stabilized prices: 27.5 
cents a pound for copper, 14.75 
cents for lead, 12.75 cents for zinc, 
$48 a ton for fluorspar (acid grade). 
and $36 a ton unit for 
trioxide. Under the revised plan. 
Uncle Sam will pay the producer 
the difference between the stabilized 
price and the selling price as long 
doesn’t 


minerals 


ret ary 


to Congress on 


tungsten 


as it exceed 3.5 cents a 
pound for copper, 3.375 cents for 
lead. 2.5 cents for zinc, $8 a ton 
for fluorspar, and $18 a ton unit 


for tungsten. 


Example: The stabilized price for 
copper is 27.5 cents a pound, the 
subsidy maximum 3.5 cents. To get 
the full benefits of the stabilized 


price, copper couldn’t go below 24 
cents a pound. If it did, payments 
still wouldn’t exceed 3.5 cents. 
Eligibility — Payment would be 
recoverable 
concentrates sold by 
domestic They would 
also be allowed on “bona fide trans- 


based on the content 
of ores and 


producers. 


fers of newly mined ores and con- 
centrates for further processing with- 
in integrated organizations.” Exclud- 
ed: 1. Material sold to or eligible 
for sale to the government. 2. Ma- 
terial in the hands of producers be- 
fore the bill becomes effective. 
Subsidy payments would be lim- 
ited to yearly sales of: 1 million 
tons of copper, 350,000 tons of lead, 
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550,000 tons of zinc, 180,000 tons 
of fluorspar, 375,000 ton units of 
tungsten trioxide. But the admin- 
istration asks authority to fix quar 
terly limitations on the quantities of 
each material it will subsidize “‘to 
stabilize production rates.” 
Controls—The administration also 
requests authority to shut off pay- 


BRASS, BRONZE INGOT 


YEAR-TO-YEAR GAP WIDENS 











ments completely if domestic output 
exceeds quarterly limitations (by 
predetermined amounts) for two 
successive quarters. Producers, theo- 
retically, would not be able to col- 
lect again their output was 
reduced enough to satisfy the gov- 


until 


ernment. 
Payments to tungsten producers 


would be limited to “15,000 ton 
units per quarter from production 
originating in any one mining dis- 
trict.” 

Tussle—The Senate Interior Com- 
mittee opens hearings on the bill 
June 4. Expect plenty of fireworks— 
neither Congress nor the mining 
industry is too impressed with this 
proposal. 

The chief industry objection is 
that the bill would tend to depress 
prices and stimulate production. 
Some are afraid that facilities closed 
down to bring supply and demand 
hack into balance might be re- 
opened since the maximum tonnages 
allowable for payment embrace 
virtually the total U. S. production 
of these metals (although Secretary 
Seaton denies this). There would 
undoubtedly be customer pressure 
for producers to lower prices, say 
metalmen. Many are simply op- 
posed to subsidies in general. 

The bill will find rough sledding 
in the Senate—even rougher if it 
gets into the House. Objections are 
many. Example: “An escalator 
clause should have been built into 
quotas to allow for increased con- 
sumption in the future,” says one 
Congressional source. 


Custom Copper Up Again 


A continued good demand for 
custom smelted copper encouraged 
producers to raise their price 0.25 
cent to 24.25 cents a pound on May 
27 following a similar boost on May 
22. It’s felt the improved business 
in custom smelted is at the expense 
of primary producers rather than 
a reflection of an upturn in over- 
all sales. 





Quotations in cents per pound based on: 
Conn. Valley; LEAD, common grade, deld. 


unpacked; ALUMINUM, primary pig, 99.5 
99.8%, Velasco, Tex. 








NONFERROUS PRICE RECORD 

Price Last Previous Apr. Mar. May, 1957 

May 27 Change Price Avg AVE Avg 
Alumtnum 24.00 Arr 1, 1958 26.00 24.000 °6 000 25.000 
Copper . 24.25-25.00 May 27, 1958 24.00-25.00 24.323 24.163 31.087 
Ean secwss SEO May 14, 1958 11.80 11.800 12.800 15.185 
Magnesium . 35.25 Aug. 13, 1956 33.75 35.250 35.250 35.250 
Nickel ..... 74.00 Dec. 6, 1956 64.50 74.000 74.000 74.000 
Tin 94.50 May 22, 1958 94.375 93.021 93.425 98.341 
BMG 205s 10.00 July 1, 1957 10.50 10.000 10.000 13.500 


COPPER, mean of primary and secondary, deld. 
St. Louis; ZINC, prime western, E. St. Louis; 


TIN, Straits, deld. New York; NICKEL, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base size at refinery, 


+9%, f.o.b. shipping point; MAGNESIUM, pig, 











When 
the 
pressure’s 
On... 


Superior wear resistance and good machinability make 
Bridgeport Duronze 707 (Aluminum Silicon Bronze) an 
ideal material for many products. 

Take, for example, its use by Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Co., New York, N. Y., in the oil pump gears used in their 
rotary portable and stationary Class ‘‘P’”’ compressors. 

These gears pump the lubricating oil which seals rotary 
compressor vane clearances, lubricates vital parts and 
also cools the air during compression. In meeting the 
precise requirements of this job, Duronze’s combination 
of high strength, wear resistance and machinability are 
equally important advantages. 

In the annealed condition, in which it is generally 
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| Bridgeport 


is the choice 


*Aluminum Silicon Bronze 


supplied, Duronze has an average tensile strength of 
90,000 lbs. per square inch. Its endurance limit is over 
twice that of Naval Brass and it is generally superior in 
corrosion and wear resistance. 

Duronze is only one of Bridgeport’s complete line of 
copper and brass alloys in sheet, rod, wire and tube, 
designed to help you meet a wide variety of product and 
production applications better, faster and more economi- 
cally. To help you in choosing the right alloy for your 
specific needs, you can expect and get experienced 
assistance from your Bridgeport Salesman and from the 
Technical Staff behind him. For prompt service, give 
your local Bridgeport Sales Office a call today. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS 


Offices in Principal Cities « Conveniently Located Warehouses 
Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 
In Canada: Noranda Copper and Brass Limited, Montreal 











Nonferrous Metals 


Cents per pound, 
noted. 


PRIMARY METALS AND ALLOYS 


Aluminum: 99 5%, hss gs, 24.00; ingots, 26.10, 
30.000 Ib « m ».b shipping point. 
Freight al mews ed on "500 Ib or more 


Aluminum Alloy: No. 13, 27.90; No. 43, 27.70; 
No. 195, 28.70; No. 214, 29.50; No. 356, 27.90, 
30-lb ingots 


Antimony: R.M.M. brand, 99.5%, 29.00; Lone 
Star brand, 29.50, f.o.b Laredo, Tex., in 
bulk. Foreign brands, 99.5%, 23.50-24.50, New 
York, duty paid, 10,000 lb or more. 


carlots except as otherwise 


Beryllium: 97% lump or beads, $71.50 per Ib, 
f.o.b. Cleveland or Reading, Pa. 


Beryllium Aluminum: 5% Be, $74.75 per Ib of 
contained Be, with balance as Al at market 
price, f.o.b. shipping point. 


Beryllium Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $43 per 
Ib of contained Be, with balance as Cu at 
market price on shipment date, f.o.b. shipping 
point 

Bismuth: $2.25 per ton, ton lots. 

Cadmium: Sticks and bars, $1.55 per Ib deld. 
Cobalt: 97-99%, $2.00 per lb for 550-lb keg; 
$2.02 per lb for 100 lb case; $2.07 per Ib un- 
der 100 Ib 

Columbium: Powder, $55-90 per lb, nom. 
Copper: Electrolytic, 25.00 deld.; custom 
smelters, 24.25; lake, 25.00 deld.; fire re- 
fined, 24.75 deld. 

Germanium: First reduction, $179.17-197.31 per 
Ib; intrinsic grade, $197.31-220 per lb, depend- 
ing on quantity. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per oz. 

Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy oz. 

Iridium: $70-80 nom. per troy oz. 

Lead: Common, 11.30; chemical, 11.40; cor- 
roding, 11.40, St. Louis. New York basis, add 
0.20 


Lithium: 98 + %, 50-100 Ib, cups or ingots, 
$12; rod, $15; shot or wire, $16. 100-500 lb, 
cups or ingots, $10.50; rod, $14; shot or wire 
$15, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 
Magnesium: Pig, 35.25; ingot, 3 
Velasco, Tex.; 12 in. thick, 5 
Madison, IIl. 
Magnesium Alloys: AZ91A (diecasting), 40.75 
deld.; AZ63A, AZ92A, AZ91C (sand casting), 
40.75, f.0.b. Velasco, Tex 
Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $228- 
230 per 76-lb flask. 
Molybdenum: Unalloyed, turned extrusions, 
3.75-5.75 in. round, $9.60 per lb in lots of 
2500 Ib or more, f.o.b. Detroit. 
Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, sheets (4 x 4 in 
and larger), unpacked, 74 00; 10-lb pigs, un- 
ced, 78.25; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 79.50; ‘‘F’’ 
1 shot for addition to cast iron, 74.50; 
nickel, 5 Ib ingots in kegs for addition 
to cast iron, 75.°9. Prices f.o.b. Port Col- 
borne, including import duty, New 
add 1.01. Nickel oxide sinter, 
of nickel content before 1 cent 
freight allowance, f.o.b. Copper Cliff, Ont. 
Osmium: $70-100 per troy oz nom. 
Palladium: $19-21 per troy oz. 
Platinum: $64-70 per troy oz from refineries 
Radium: $16-21.50 per mg radium content, 
$ 









depending on quantity. 

Rhodium: $118- 

Ruthenium: $45-55 per troy oz. 

Selenium: $7.00 per lb, commercial grade. 
Silver: Open market 88.625 per troy oz. 
Sodium: 16.50, c.1.; 17.00 l.c.1. 

Tantalum: Rod, $60 per lb; sheet, $55 per Ib. 
Tellurium: $1.65-1.85 per Ib. 

Thallium: $7.50 per Ib 

Tin: Straits, N. Y., spot and prompt, 94.50. 
Titanium: Sponge, 99.3+ % grade A-1 ductile 
(0.3% Fe max.), 2.05; grade A-2 (0.5% Fe 
max.), $1.85 per Ib. 

Tungsten: Powder, 98.8%, carbon reduced. 
1000-lb lots, $3.15 per lb nom., f.o.b. shipping 
point; less than 1000 Ib, add 15.00; 99+ % 
hydrogen reduced, $3.85. 

Zinc: Prime Western, 10.00; brass special, 
10.25; intermediate, 10.50, East St. Louis, 
freight allowed over 0.50 per lb. New York 
basis, add 0.50. High grade, 11.00; special 
high grade, 11.25 deld. Diecasting alloy ingot 
No. 3, 13.75; No. 2, 14.75; No. 5, 14.25 deld. 
Zirconium: Sponge, commercial grade, $5-10 
per Ib 

(Note: Chromium, manganese, and silicon met- 
als are listed in ferroalloy section.) 





5 per troy oz 


SECONDARY METALS AND 
ALLOYS 


Aluminum Ingot: Piston alloys, 24.00-24.50; 
No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade), 21.25- 
21.50; 5% silicon alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 24.00- 
24.25; 13 alloy 0.60 Cu max., 24.00-24.25; 
195 alloy, 24.25-25.50; 108 alloy, 21.75. Steel 
deoxidizing grades, notch bars, granulated or 
shot: Grade 1, 22.75; grade 2, 21.25; grade 3, 
20.00; grade 4, 17.25. 

Brass Ingot: Red brass, No. 115, 25.25; tin 
bronze, No. 225, 34.00, No. 245, 28.75; high- 
leaded tin bronze, No. 305, 29.25, No. 1 yellow, 
No. 405, 20.75; manganese bronze, No. 421, 
23.00. 

Magnesium Alloy Ingot: AZ63A, 37.50; AZ91B, 
37.50; AZ91C, 41.25; AZ92A, 37.50. 


NONFERROUS PRODUCTS 
BERYLLIUM COPPER 


(Base prices per lb, plus mill extras, 2000 to 
5000 Ib; nom. 1.9% Be alloy.) Strip, $1.80, 
f.o.b. Temple, Pa., or Reading, Pa.; rod. 
bar, wire, $1.78, f.0.b. Temple, Pa. 


COPPER WIRE 
Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern mills, 30,000-lb lots, 
30.355; 1.c.1., 30.98. Weatherproof, 30,000-lb 
lots, 32.53; l.c.l., 33.28. Magnet wire deld., 
38.43, before quantity discounts. 
LEAD 
(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh.) Sheets, full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $17.00 per cwt; pipe, full coils, $17.00 
per cwt; traps and bends, list prices plus 30%. 
TITANIUM 
(Prices per Ib, 10,000 Ib and over, f.o.b. mill.) 
Sheets and strip, $8.50-15.95; sheared mill 
plate, $6.00-9.50; wire, $6.50-11.00; forging 
billets, $4.10-4.35; hot-rolled and forged bars, 
$5.25-6.35. 
ZINC 
(Prices per Ib, c.l., f.0.b. mill.) Sheets, $24.00; 
plate, $12.50-19.20; H.R. strip, $12.50-22.90; 
$11.00-17.40. 


ZIRCONIUM 


C.R. strip, $15.90-31.25; forged or H.R. bars, 
ribbon zinc in coils, 20.50; plates, 19.00. 


NICKEL, MONEL, INCONEL 


“*A’’ Nickel Monel Inconel 
eee SE So 12 106 128 
LS re: 108 138 
SPO, SEiee cncescss, EO 105 121 
Rod, Shapes, H.R... 107 89 109 
Seamless Tubes 157 129 200 


ALUMINUM 


Sheets: 1100, 3003, and 5005 mill finish (30,000 
Ib base; freight allowed). 








ALUMINUM (continued) 
Plates and Circles: Thickness 0.250-3 in., 
24-60 in. width or diam., 72-240 in. lengths. 


Alloy Plate Base Circle Base 
1100-F, 3003-F ne 41.70 46.50 
5050-F .. cea 42.80 47.60 
ET: wt Wess see 43.80 49.50 
SS re 44.40 50.20 
6061-T6 tN Suse ome 44.90 51.00 
2024- ) ae , 48.60 55.40 

T6 56.40 64.00 





in. width or diam., 72-180 in. lengths. 


Screw Machine Stock: 30.000 Ib base. 
Diam.(in.)or - tound—— — Hexagonal— 
across flats 2011-T3 2017-T4 2011-T3 2017-T-4 





Drawn 
76.20 73.20 
64.20 61.40 





61.40 

64.20 61.40 79.60 

64.20 61.40 

61.00 59.50 er os 
0.250 61.00 59.50 88.40 75.90 
0.266-0.281 61.00 59.50 0.9.6.6 cece 
0.313 61.00 59.50 81.40 72.20 
0.344 60.50 rr 81.40 e0ee 

Cold-Finished 
0.375-0.547 60.50 59.30 72.80 67.80 
0.563-0.688 60.50 59.3 69.10 63.50 
0.719 oh 57.70 mye cael 
0.750-1.000 59.00 57.70 62.90 59.7 
1.063 59.00 57.70 anes 57.60 
1.250-1.500 56.60 55.40 60.80 57.60 
Rolled 

1.563 55.00 53.70 eee er 
1.625-2.000 54.30 52.90 59.60 55.50 
2.063 eae 51.40 vnmin awite 
2.125-2.500 52.80 51.40 bees 55.50 
2.500-3.000 51.20 49.70 eves 55.50 
3.250-3.375 cece 49.70 seee eece 


Forging Stock: Round, Class 1, random 
lengths, diam. 0.688-8 in., ‘‘F’’ temper: 2014, 
41.50-54.30; 6061, 40.90-54.30; 7075, 42.90- 
56.30; 7079, 43.40-56.80. 


Pipe: ASA schedule 40, alloy 6063-T6, standard 
lengths, plain ends, 90,000-lb base, per 100 ft. 


Nom. Pipe Nom. Pipe 
Size (in.) Size (in.) 
% $18.60 $ 57.40 
1 29.35 4 157.60 
1% 39.75 6 282.95 
1% 47.50 8 425.80 
Extruded Solid Shapes: 
Alloy Alloy 
Factor 6063-T5 6062-T6 
9-11 45.40-47.00 58.60-62.80 
12-14 45.70-47.20 59.30-63.80 
15-17 45.90-47.90 60.50-65.50 
18-20 46.50-48.30 62.50-68.10 


MAGNESIUM 


Sheet and Plate: AZ31B standard grade, 0.32 
in., 103.10; .081 in., 77.90; .125 in., 70.40; .188 














Thickness in., 69.00; .250-2.0 in., 67.90. AZ31B_ spec. 
Range, Flat Coiled grade, .032 in., 171.30; .081 in., 108.70; 
Inches Sheet Sheet -125 in., 98.10; .188 in., 95.70; .250-2 00 in., 
249- 2 -456 93 30. Tread plate, 60-192 in. lengths, 24-72 in. 

Tae py > A aie . 125 in., 74.90; .188 in., 71.70-72.70; 

0.135-0.096 41.60-46.70 125 » 44.8 — 

0.125-0 096 = 38, 50- 39. 10 ‘ .75 in., 70.60-71.60. Tooling plate, .25-3.0 

0.095-0.077 42.30-48.50 38.60-39.30 in., 73.00 

rapt ver 38 a 40. c. Extruded Solid Shapes: 

060-0.048 J 
0.047-0.038 ¢ 39 of +4 Com. Grade Spec. Grade 
0.037-0.030 44.60-60.90 40.30-44.30 Factor a AZ31¢ , Mae gM 
0.029-0.024 45.20-52.70 40.60-45.00 69.60-72 = oe anon ae 
0.023-0.019 46.20-56.10 41.70-43.40 70.70-73.00 =. ane oo 
0.018-0.017 47.00-53.40 42.30-44.00 age ah ag 104,50-105.30 
0.016-0.015 47.90-54.30 43.10-44.80 89.20-90.30 < o- 
0.014 48.90 44.10-45.80 
0.013-0.012 0.10 44.80 
0.011 10 46.00 NONFERROUS SCRAP 
0.010-0.0095 2.60 47.40 DEALER’S BUYING PRICES 
0.009-0.0085 3.90 48.90 (Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots.) 
0.008-0.0075 50 50.10 : 

0.007 00 51.60 Aluminum: 1100 clippings 2.00-12.50; old 

0.006 60 53.00 sheets, 9.00-9.50; borings and turnings, 5.00- 

MILL PRODUCTS a SCRAP ALLOWANCES f 
Sheet, 
Strip, Seamless Clean Rod Clean 
Plate Rod Wire Tubes Heavy Ends Turnings 

oo OPE ee Secon) SSR 45.36c bas 48.32 21.000 21.000 20.250 

Yellow Brass .. ove SRD 29.53d 43.23 45.60 16.125 15.875 14.500 

Low Brass, 80% -. 44.90 44.84 45.44 47.71 17.875 17.625 17.125 

Red Brass, 85% ...... 45.67 45.61 46.21 48.48 18.625 18.375 17.875 

Com. Bronze, 90% .... 46.98 46.92 47.52 49.54 19.250 19.000 18.500 

Manganese Bronze ..... 50.81 44.91 55.44 eae 14.875 14.625 14.125 

Miumtsz Motel ..cccccese 5.29 41.00 sess TT 15.125 14.875 14.375 

Naval Brass .......... 47.07 41.38 54.13 50.48 14.875 14.625 14.125 

Silicon Bronze ... sone, maven 52.03 52.88 54.77 20.625 20.375 19.625 

Nickel Silver, 10% ..... 57.93 60.26 60.26 cake 21.125 20.875 10.562 

Phos. Bronze, A-5% . 67.17 67.67 67.67 68.85 21.875 21.625 20.625 


a. Cents per Ib, f.o.b. mill; freight allowed on 500 Ib or more. b. Hot-rolled. c. Cold-drawn. 
d. Free cutting. e. Prices in cents per lb for less than 20,000 lb, f.o.b. shipping point. On lots 
over 20,000 Ib at one time, or any or all kinds of scrap, add 1 cent per Ib. 
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5.50; crankcase, 9.00-9.50; industrial castings, 
9.00-9.50. 


Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire, 18.25-18.75; No. 2 heavy copper d 
16.25-16.75; light copper, 
composition red brass 
position turnings, 14.25 .75; new brass 
4 13.00-13.50; light brass 9.00-9.50; 
y yellow brass, 10.75-11.25; new brass rod 
11.00-11.50; auto radiators, unsweated, 
11.25-11.75; cocks < faucets, 12.75-13.25; 
brass pipe, 12.75-1% 


Lead: Heavy, 
3.3 linotype 
electrotype, 8.50-9.00; 


9.75 


battery plates, 3.00- 
stereotype, 9.25 
mixed babbitt, 


Monel: Clippings, 28.00-29.00: old sheets, 
25.00-26.00; turnings, 20.00-23.00; rods, 28.00- 
29.00. 


Nickel: Sheets and clips, 42.00-45.00; rolled 
anodes, 42 00-45.00; turnings, 37.00-40.00; rod 
ends, 42.00-45.00. 


Zine: Old zine, 3.00-3.25; new diecast scrap, 
2.75-3.00; old diecast scrap, 1.50-1.75. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, carlots, delivered refinery) 


Aluminum: 1100 clippings, 15.50-16.25; 3003 
clippings. 15.50-16.25; 6151 clippings, 15.50- 
16.50; 5052 clippings. 15.00-15.75; 2014 clip- 
pings, 15.00-15.25; 2017 clippings, 15.00-15.25; 
2024 clippings, 15.00-15.25; mixed clippings, 
14.00-14.75; old sheets, 11.50-12.25; old cast, 
11.50-12.25; clean old cable (free of steel), 
14.25-15.25; borings and turnings, 12.00-13.00. 


Beryllium Copper: Heavy scrap, 0.020-in. and 
heavier, not less than 1.5% Be, 51.00; light 
scrap, 46.00; turnings and borings, 31.00. 


Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire, 20.00; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
18.50; light copper, 16.25; refinery brass 
(60% copper) per dry copper content, 17.75. 


INGOTMAKERS’ BUYING PRICES 


Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire. 2000: No 2 heavy copper and wire, 
18.50; light copper, 16.25; No. 1 composition 
borings, 17.50; No. 1 composition solids, 18.00; 
heavy yellow brass solids, 12.50; yellow brass 
turnings, 11.50; radiators, 14.00. 


PLATING MATERIALS 


(F.o.b. shipping freight allowed on 


quantities) 


point, 


ANODES 


Cadmium: Special or patented shapes, $1.70. 
Copper: Flat-rolled, 41.79; oval, 40.00, 5000- 
10,000 Ib; electrodeposited, 31.25, 2000-5000 
Ib lots; cast, 36.25, 5000-10,000 lb quantities. 


Nickel: Depolarized, less than 100 Ib, 114.25; 
100-499 lb, 112.00; 500-4999 Ib, 107.50; 5000- 
29,999 Ib, 105.25; 30,000 lb, 103.00. Carbonized, 
deduct 3 cents a Ib. 


Tin: Bar or slab, less than 200 lb, 113.50; 200- 
499 lb, 112.00; 500-999 Ib, 111.50; 1000 lb or 
more, 111.00. 


Zine: Balls, 16.00; flat tops, 
19.25; ovals, 18.50, ton lots. 


16.00; flats, 


CHEMICALS 


Cadmium Oxide: $1.70 per lb in 100-lb drums. 
Chromic Acid: 100 Ib, 33.30; 500 lb, 32.80; 
200 Ib, 32.15; 5000 Ib, 31.80; 10,000 lb, 31.30; 
f.o.b. Detroit. 


Copper Cyanide: 100-200 Ib, 68.40; 300-900 
lb, 66.40; 1000-19,900 Ib, 64.40. 

Copper Sulphate: 100-1900 Ib, 13.70; 2000-5900 
lb, 11.70; 6000-11,900 Ib, 11.45; 12,000-22,900 
lb, 11.20; 23.000 Ib or more, 10.70. 


Nickel Chloride: 100 Ib, 48.50; 200 Ib, 46.50; 
300 Ib, 45.50; 400-999 Ib, 43.50; 10,000 lb or 
more, 40.50. 

Nickel Sulphate: 5000-22,000 Ib, 33.50; 23,000- 
35,900 Ib, 33.00; 36.000 Ib or more, ; 
Sodium Cyanide: 100 lb, 27.60; 200 lb, 

400 lb, 22.90; 1000 lb, 21.90; f.0.b. Detroit. 
Sodium Stannate: Less than 100 Ib, 75.80; 100- 
600 Ib, 66.50; 700-1900 Ib, 64.00; 2000-9900 Ib, 
62.20; 10,000 lb or more, 60.80. 

Stannous Chloride (anhydrous): Less than 25 
Ib, 165.30; 25 Ib, 130.30; 100 Ib, 115.30; 400 
Ib, 112.90; 5200-19,600 Ib, 100.70; 20,000 lb or 
more, 88.50. 

Stannous Sulphate: Less than 50 Ib, 128.10; 50 
Ib, 98.10; 100-1900 lb, 96.10; 2000 lb or more, 
94.10. 

Zine Cyanide: 100-200 lb, 59.00; 300-900 Ib, 
57.00. 








June 2, 1958 


(Concluded from Page 125) 
Campanella & Cardi Construction Co., Hills- 
grove, R. I., general contractor; 305 tons, 
sheets and H-piling to the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa 

900 tons, twin highway bridges River, 
to Gate City Iron Works, Boise, Idaho; 300 
tons of reinforcing also involved; general 
contract to Hansen & Parr pokane, Wash., 
low at $962,650 on rebids to the Oregon 
Highway Commission 

450 tons, state highway bridges, 
plate girder, Duncannon Borough, Perry- 
Dauphin Counties, Pennsylvania, to the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; C. J. 
Langenfelder & Sons Inc., Baltimore, gen- 
eral contractor 

350 tons, Priest Rapids Dam project, to Beth- 
lehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., Seattle. 

125 tons, piers Broadway Bridge, Harlem 
River, New York, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa William Moore Building 
Corp. and Lopier Construction Co., New 
York, joint contractors 

115 tons, powerplant, Delaware Power & 
Light Co., Wilmington, Del., to the Belmont 
Iron Works, Philadelphia 


including one 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


22,500 tons, superstructures, Bronx and Queens 
upproaches, Throgs Neck Bridge, New York; 
bids June 18, Triborough Bridge & Tunnel 
Authority, New York, two contracts 

370 tons, bridge, Androscoggin River 
more-Livermore Falls, Maine; also 60 tons, 
reinforcing bars. 

viaduct and bridge repairs, truss 

Street, Hornell 


Liver- 


245 tons, 
and girders, West Main 
N. Y.; bids in 

195 tons, bridge, Pompton River, Wayne- 
Lincoln Park, N. J.; bids June 10, Trenton, 
N. J.; also 425 tons, steel bearing piles 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


1400 tons, Malmstrom Air Base, Great Falls, 
to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 

Seattle; Peter Kiewit Sons Co. and 

d Construction Co., Seattle, joint con- 
1ighway mesh, Warwick-West Green- 
wich, R. I, to A. H. Harris & Sons, New 
Britair Conn (Wickwire-Spencer); Camp- 
inella & Cardi Construction Co., Hillsgrove, 
75 tons, reinforc- 
Provi- 


600 tons 


R. I., general contractor 
ing bars to the Plantations Steel Co., 
dence, R. I 

520 tons, state highway bridges, Perry-Dauphin 
Counties Pennsylvania, schedule No 2, 
to Brocker Steel Co.; C. J. Langenfelder & 
Sons Ine., Baltimore general contractor. 

365 tons, Tukey’s Bridge, Portland, Maine, to 
the Bancroft & Martin Rolling Mills Co., 
South Portland, Maine; W. H. Hinman 
Inec., North Anson, Maine, general contractor. 

260 tons, Big Delta, Alaska, project, to Beth- 
lehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., Seattle; 
Peter Kiewit Sons Co., Seattle, general con- 
tractor. 

240 tons, state highway bridges, Erie Thru- 
way, Fairview-McKean townships, Pennsyl- 
vania, to Jones & McKnight Inc., Pitts- 
burgh; Fred W. Ewing Inc., Corry, Pa., 
is general contractor. 

200 tons, miscellaneous public works and 
roadwork, Montana and Washington, to 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., Seattle. 

160 tons, Glasgow Air Field, Montana, to un- 
stated St. Paul, Minn., fabricator; Peter 
Kiewit Sons Co., Seattle, general contractor. 

145 tons, treatment plant, Helena, Mont., to 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., 
Seattle. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


3780 tons, Navajo Dam, Colorado River stor- 
age project, near Farmington, N. Mex.; bids 
June 19, U. S. Bureau of Reclamation, 
Farmington; also 255 tons, structural sup- 
ports. 

1975 tons, substructures, Bronx and Queens 
approaches, Throgs Neck Bridge, New York; 
bids June 17, Triborough Bridge & Tunnel 
Authority, two contracts; also 7700 tons, 
H-piles 

1500 tons, University Properties office build- 
ing and post office, Seattle; bids May 28. 

1500 tons, ocean terminal, Anchorage, Alaska; 
bids May 29. 


1400 tons, Malmstrom Air Base, Montana 
bids in 

1200 tons, runway and aprons 
Base, Montana; Peter Kiewit Sons C 
Billings, Mont., low at $13,295,335 
U. S. Engineer. 

700 tons, central library, Seattle; bids 
3; estimated cost $3.5 million 

650 tons, also 85 tons shapes, gates, trash 
racks, etc., Prineville Dam, Crooked River 
project, Oregon; bids to Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Prineville, Oreg., June 12 

600 tons, plant sciences building, Washington 
State College, Pullman; general contract to 
Johnson, Busbaum & Rauh, Spokane, Wash. 

595 tons, highway structures, Natchez T 
Parkway, Hinds-Claiborne counties, Missis- 
sippi; bids June 10, Bureau of Public Roads 
Florence, Ala 

500 tons or more, 14-story addition, Benson 
Hotel, Portland, Oreg., general contract to 
Hoffman Construction Co., Portland, Oreg 
430 tons, Fifth & Union Office building, 
Seattle; Howard S. Wright Inc., Seattle 
general contractor; bids in. 

420 tons, highway structures and pavement, 
Harborcreek-Greenfield-North East Town- 
ships, Pa.; bids May 29, Harrisburg; also 
980 tons, highway mesh. 

300 tons, two Washington State 
Kittitas County; bids to Olympia, Wash., 


Glasgow Air 


bridges, 
June 3 


380 tons, highway structures and pavement, 





& ALL TRACK EQUIPMENTS 


Nation’s Largest Warehouse Stocks ; 


L. B. FOSTER <-. 


PITTSBURGH 30 + ATLANTA 8 - NEW YORK 7 
CHICAGO 4 + HOUSTON 2 + LOS ANGELES 5 











SURPLUS FURNACES FOR SALE 
IPSEM HEAT TREAT FURNACE model 
T-100-E complete with panel and 750G 
endothermic gas generator and 250 CFH 
exothermic generator used only 6 months. 
HEVI-DUTY ELECTRIC BOX FURNACE, 
type HD 364820 electric door and control 
panel. LINDBERG TURBULAR HYDRIZ- 
ING BOX, type T 367224-HY complete with 
air-operated door, panel and transformer. 
Above items available for immediate de- 
livery—can be inspected in owner’s plant— 
at any time! 

Contact Mr. Archer. . . 
ALLOY PRECISION CASTINGS CO. 
3855 West 150th St., Cleveland 11, Ohio 

CLearwater 2-3650 














GET CASH NOW 


Oe a es 
controls and transformers! 


AVAILABLE: NEW MOTORS 
Over $.000 now motors. in stock, from 
<HP te 200HP. Special low prices 


ELECTRIC MOTOR CORP o F 
AJAX Fo nrrtemwe ny ON) 


Long Distonce Phone 1D. 132 


Write, wire 
or phone 
collect! 


CLASSIFIED 


Help Wanted 


PROCESS METALLURGIST 
Exceptional opportunity available for Metallurgi- 
cal Engineer with administrative experience in 
development and production of Fiat Rolled 
Electrical Steels. Send resume of education, 
experience and availability to Box No. 666, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


TUBE MILL FOREMAN 
Experienced in the operations of electric weld 
steel tubing mills. Steady job with well estab- 
lished comnany. Replies confidential. Write Box 
669, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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SHEPARD NILES 
HOISTS 












GUT HANDLING GODT 


in YOUR plant with the right hoist 





FLOOR-OPERATED HOIST CAB-OPERATED HOIST 


Operator primarily occupied with Cab operator moves loads at high 
speeds, can quickly spot material for 


other duties, uses hoist for fast, ef- 
ficient short hauls. handling. 


WHICH Shepard Niles hoist fits your plant's needs . . . a 
floor-operated hoist where the operator is freed for other duties 
or a cab-operated hoist where the operator is engaged full time 
moving loads through the air? Shepard Niles manufactures both 
types in capacities from | to 20 tons. 


Send for the descriptive bulletins on both Cab and Floor Oper- 
ated Hoists . . . or ask that a Shepard Niles representative 
call — there's NO OBLIGATION. 








ay CRANES Overhead Building 


Top Running @ Inner Running 


G ae ae America’s Most Complete Line 


Floor or Cab Operated 


of Cranes and Hoists 
Since 1903 





HOISTS 
Operated from Cab 
Floor or Pulpit 


Sy ae GHEPARD NILE 


CRANE AND HOIST CORPORATION 








2395 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N. Y. 














Mill Creek-Greene Harbor, Pa.: bids May 
-9, Harrisburg; also 320 tons, highway mesb 


300 tons, twin Oregon State Snake River 
bridges, Hansen & Parr Construction Co 
Spokane, Wash iwarded at $952,650 on 
reb 

250 tons (also shapes lump sum), Washington 





two highway bridges, Clark County 


tract to John E Alexander 





220 tons ilso 65 tons, steel pipe, etc., Emi- 
grant Dam, Rogue River project, Oregon; 
bids to Bureau of Reclamation, Camp White 
Oreg June 


220 tons, two state bridges, Naugatuck, Conn.; 
bids June 2, Hartford, Conn.; also 135 tons 
steel piling ind 35 tons, fabricated struc- 


167 tons, Washington State highway projects, 
1 and Klickitat Counties; general 
respectively, to John P. Hopkins, 











Mercer Island Wash it $112,989, and 
rshall Construction Co., Hermiston, Oreg., 
150 de crossings, Hartford- 
s Enfield, Conn.; bids 
June 2, Hartford, Conr 1lso 265 tons, steel 
zg 75 tons, fabricated structural steel 

125 tons, highway mesh 
135 tons. Washington State highway, King and 
Snohomish Counties general contract tc 


Kathman Construction Co., Kenmore, Wash 


low at $455,956 


PLATES... 

PLATES PLACED 
5280 tons. sheet steel piling, also 825 tons of 
i fabricator, for John 
< project, Columbia River 
S. Engineer, Walla Walla, Wash 









00 tons two cone-roof tanks Northview 
oe & R rhead, N. Y., to the Gen- 
eral American Transportation Co Chicago 


2000 tons new government-furnished sheet 
teel piling, for Ice Harbor cofferdam; bids 
r placing to U. S. Engineer, Walla Walla, 


Wash ibout 











1600 tons, oil tank Irving Oil Re- 
ery, St ) B. to Bethlehem Steel 
( Bethlel Pa by Sparling Tank & 
Mfg. Cc Toronto, Ont 
1600 tons. 13 tanks. various locations. Penn- 
Ss} nia, Sinclair Refining Co. to the Nooter 
Tar ( Philadely i 
850 tons, 30-in. water supply pipe, for Port 
Townsend, Wash to the Hydraulic Supply 
ifg Co Seattle 
670 tons, large diameter pipe, reduction plant 
side, L t the Armco Steel Corp 
letowr or F. H. McGraw & Co., 
Ne Y¢ € 1] contractor 





supply Office, Navy 
S. Steel Corp., Pitts- 





burg! ilso, 185 tons of carbon bars to the 

Knoxville Iron Co., Knoxville, Tenn 
PLATES PENDING 

2 er steel penstocks 


9725 tons. eight 15-ft di 





S-ft diameter sec- 





et pi iveraging 890 ft 
Dan Colorado River storage 
1-Utal bids June 16. U. 8 
ireau of Reclamation, Denver 
tons, carbor 1 in., bids to the U. 8 





orage tanks, Eglin, AFB 
bids June 12 to the U. S. Engineer, Mobile 








3400 tons steel penstock and branch 
yutlet | T ty Dan Central Valley 
projec rnia; bi June 5, U. 8 3u- 
e i lamatior Denver 

S50 tons, 30-in. water pipe; Hydraulic Supply 
Mfg. Co., Seattle, low to Port Townsend 
Was 

00 Beverly Park tank, Seattle 
Chica » & Iron Co., low at $286,244 

225 tons, carbon hull plates, grade M, General 
Stores Suppl Office Navy, Philadelphia 

June 5 

225 tons 1-million-gal elevated water tank, 

White Sands Proving Ground, New Mexico; 


bids June 4, [ S. Engineer, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex 


RAILS, CARS... 
RAILROAD CARS PLACED 
Milwaukee, 1000 fifty-ton boxcars and 100 
fifty-ton airslide covered hoppers; 500 box- 
ears to the Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, and 600 cars, including hoppers, to 
the General American Transportation Co., 
Chicago 


STEEL 
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Improve Quenching 
and You Get 
Better Heat Treating 


@ The NIAGARA Aero HEAT 
EXCHANGER transfers the heat 
from the quench bath to atmospheric 
air. It never fails to remove the heat 
at the rate of input, giving you real 
control of the quench bath temper- 
ature. This prevents flashing of oil 
quenches. In all cases it improves 
physical properties, saves loss of 
your product from rejections and 
gives you faster production, increas- 
ing your heat treating capacity. You 
can put heat back into the quench 
bath to save the losses of a “ warm- 
up” period. 

Savings in piping, pumping and 
power as well as great savings in 
cooling water return the cost of the 
equipment to you in a short time. 
The Niagara Aero Heat Exchanger 
saves nearly all of the water con- 
sumed by conventional cooling 
methods. 

For the complete story of other 


benefits and savings, write for 


Bulletins 120 and 132. 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


Dept. S-6, 405 Lexington Ave. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


District Engineers in 
Principal Cities of U. S. and Canada 
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NEW INVENTORY SYSTEM 
SPEEDS RIVET DELIVERIES 


Judson L. Thomson 
now keeps 500 million rivets 
in stock to meet 


your everyday needs 


This new system keeps our inventory high so you can keep 
yours low. It’s based on the 800 most-used standard rivets. 
It’s backed up by productive capacity exceeding 20 million 
rivets a day. When your order comes in, semi-finished rivets 
are quickly finished to your specifications . . . and delivery 
is geared to your production schedules. 


Next time you need rivets, order from Thomson because .. . 
TWENTY MILLION A DAY — SPEEDS RIVETS YOUR WAY. 


39 Sawyer Rd 
JUDSON lL. THOMSON MFG. CO., WALTHAM 54, MASS. 





THE 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PA 


SHEAR LINES AND OTHER FINISHING EQUIPMENT « 
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Here the Multi-Strand is producing three 34%” O.D. x .350 copper tubes down to 144” O.D. x .080. 
The machine can be used for copper, brass, aluminum or steel tubes. 


Mutti-STRAND COLD TUBE ROLLING MILL 


“Great Advancement for Economical Production 
of Small Diameter Tubing” 


This is a breakdown process — producing a 
copper tube 114” O.D. direct from a pierced or 
extruded shell 3 inches in diameter. 


The production, considering the heavy reduc- 
tion of 90%, is equivalent to five cold draw passes 
and the full production of two triple drawbenches 
(one 150,000 Ibs., one 100,000 Ibs.). The rolling 
method eliminates pointing of tubes, sawing and 
crane handling. The tubes, without annealing, can 
go directly to a Bull Block or Drawbench for final 
reduction. 


A 





AETNA - STANDARD 


CONTINUOUS GALVANIZING LINES * CONTINUOUS ANNEALING LINES « CONTINUOUS ELECTROLYTIC TINNING LINES 
CONTINUOUS BUTT WELD PIPE MILLS ¢ SEAMLESS TUBE MILLS * DRAWBENCHES AND 
EXTRUDERS, MILLS, PRESSES FOR RUBBER, PLASTIC AND CHEMICAL 


OTHER COLD DRAW EQUIPMENT e¢ ROLLS AND CASTINGS 


PLANTS: ELLWOOD CITY, PA 


This revolutionary method, developed by Aetna- 
Standard, results in a new economical way of 
producing small diameter tubing. The initial in- 
stallation is producing tubes in quantity beyond 
original expectations. 


e Much less handling. 
e Heavy reductions on three tubes at a time. 
e A ten-to-one elongation. 


e Saves man-hours, floor space and tube 
handling. 


EFTNAs STANDARD 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 


RESEARCH LABORATORY: AKRON, OHIO 


WARREN, OHIO 





¢ SIDE TRIMMING AND 


Let Timken Company metallurgists select the one steel 
analysis that gives you maximum tube life per dollar 


VARIETY of high temperature steels can handle 
the combination of pressure, temperature and 
corrosion that your operation creates. But only one 
steel analysis can handle your problem in the most 
economical way, give you maximum tube life per dollar. 
Timken Company metallurgists can find it for you 
fast. They’re recognized experts in high temperature 
steels because they’re backed up by more than 25 years 
of research and experience. They’ve solved hundreds 
of industry’s toughest pressure problems—economi- 
cally. Ask these experts for help and you can be sure 


of getting the best possible tube life per dollar. 


And we’ve got the steels to do the trick. You can get 
Timken* seamless pressure tubes in sizes up to 11” 
O.D. x 3%” wall—available in all stainless and alloy 
grades to meet almost any combination of operating 
conditions. And because we make only electric 
furnace fine alloy steel, you can be sure of accurate 
analysis, uniformity from heat to heat, order to order, 
tube to tube. 

Why not save money by letting Timken Company 
metallurgists solve your pressure problem? The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Steel and Tube Division, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Cable address: ‘““TIMROSCO”. 


Fine 
Alloy 


SPECIALISTS IN FINE ALLOY STEELS, GRAPHITIC TOOL STEELS AND SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 





